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TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  B, 

Helveotflulce. 

IdO  not  think  we  can  enter  on  the 
second  sheaf  of  our  Gleanings  better  than 
attending  to  what  a travelled  is  mod  embar- 
rafled  about  on  his  fird  landing — the  bed  and 
cheaped  mode  of  proceeding  on  his  journey : 
lince  it  is  but  too  certain,  that  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  can  get  from  books  bn  this  fubjeffc, 
is  very  infufficient.— The  tour- makers*  indeed, 
have  hurried  on,  as  deeming  the  firft  port  too 
trifling  to  merit  their  notice:  and  either  difguded 
with  what  they  have  called  impofitions,  fatigued 
with  their  voyage,  or  wiftiing  to  cc  rufti  into  the 
<c  midd  of  things”  all  at  once*  they  have  made  a 
fort  of  running  fight , from  whom  they  conceive  to 
be  enemies  of  their  purfes,  and  fit  down  fC  in  the 
“ fick  fit,”  to  give  fplenetic  accounts  of  their 
fkirmiflies  with  boatmen*  porters*  and  waggoners* 
currente  c alamo. 
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GLEANINGS,  &C. 

In  all  this,  there  happens  nothing  buf  what 

muft  be  expedted  from  fo  much  hafte,  namely, 

folly  and  ignorance.  The  diredt  reverfe  of  fuch 

conduct  would  be  knowledge  and  truth : the 

effedls  would  alter  with  the  caufes. 

/ 

- ' t 

So  far  from  the  place  of  landing  in  any  coun- 
try being  unimportant,  it  fhould  be  looked 
upon  as  the  key  to  every  other,  by  whole  aid 
alone  we  can  open  the  cabinet  of  its  curiofities, 
and  become  acquainted  with  its  fecrets.  A 
general  may  as  well  affedt  to  flight  a frontier 
town  as  a traveller  his  port  of  arrival ; the 
poflefiion  of  which,  in  both  cafes,  is  of  the  firfl 
eonfequence. 

. 

. Under  this  aflurance  I fhall  take  it  for  granted, 
neither  you  nor  any  peribn  into  whofe  hands 
thefe  papers  may  fall,  will  deem  the  time  mifufed 
which  is  to  be  occupied  in  giving  full  inftrudtions 
.on  this  neceflary  fubjedt ; and  you  fhall  judge, 
.from  what  follows,  whether  travellers  have  not 
left  more  Gleanings  than  they  ought  to  have  done 
at  the  port  of  Helveotfluice. 

For  the  fake  of  a thorough  intelligence,  let 
us  (loop  a little  to  take  up  the  fubjedt  in  the 
putfet.  On  your  fide  of  the  water,  a common 

London 
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London  Directory  will  inftrufl  thofe  who  cannot 
pleafantly  afford  the  luxury  of  a chaife,  that  the 
coach  goes  to  Harwich  every  mail-day  at  feven 
in  the  morning,  from  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Gracechurch-flreet,  and  arrives  in  time  to  give 
the  pafiertgers  refrefhment  before  the  packet  fails* 
as  well  as  to  get  the  pafs  from  the  king's  agent  in 
that  town.  This  paflport  cofts  twelve  fhillinga 
and  fix-pence,  on  payment  of  which  there  is 
ufually  a demur  on  the  part  of  my  countrymen, 
to  afk  what  it  is  p aid  for ? when  this  anfwer  as 
ufually  enfues— -for  the  King  ! Hereupon  follow, 
commonly,  the  whys  and  wherefores^  by  the  rever- 
beration and  multiplication  of  which,  fomething, 
even  more  valuable  than  money,  is  loft— time  and 
temper ; and  after  they  are  gone,  the  faid  twelve 
{hillings  and  fix-pence  muft  neverthelefs  actually 
be  paid.  A man  about  to  be  decapitated,  may 
as  well  reafon  with  the  axe  while  his  head  is  laid 
upon  the  block  by  the  ftrong  hand  of  the  law,  as 
difpute  with  an  agent  of  government  about  the 
payment  of  a tax ; and  yet,  I fear,  fcarcely  one 
traveller  out  of  one  hundred,  departs  without 
growling  at  the  fhameful  impofition  of  the  legis- 
lature in  this  fine  for  quitting  the  country . — Thus, 
my  poor,  dear,  argumentative;  countrymen  are  put 
out  of  humour  even  on  the  edges  of  England.—* 

1 wifh,  therefore,  to  prepare  them  for  this  grand 
£ a event  5 
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event;  and,  moreover,  to  allure  them,  that,  if 
they  are  in  wrath  with  the  Minifter  who  impojes 
the  tax,  they  ought  to  be  fo  with  the  agent  who 
receives  it,  only  in  the  proportionate  ratio  of 
eleven  fallings  to  eighteen-pence , as  the  latter  pittance 
is,  truly,  the  whole  of  the  fum  on  each  paftport 
that  finds  its  way  into  the  faid  agent’s  pocket — But, 
that  my  angry  friends  may  know  the  whole  of 
their  misfortunes  at  once,  which  is  always  fome- 
thing,  I will  be  generous  enough  to  apprize  them, 
that  they  will  have  the  Jame  taxation  to  pay  for 
returning  to  their  native  country — fo  that  upon 
the  whole,  unlefs  each  perfon  can,  well  and  duly, 
rrlake  up  his  or  her  mind  to  the  entire  lofs  of  five- 
and-twenty-fhillings,  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain,  principal  and  intereft  for  ever,  I really 
think  he,  fhe,  or  they,  had  better  flay  at  home, 
by  which,  not  only  this,  but  a number  of  other 
difficulties  travel  cc  is  heir  to,”  will  be  avoided. 
But,  I give  warning,  there  is  no  other  alternative. 

A very  long  acquaintance  with  the  curious 
debates  which  I have  heard  on  this  topic,  on  both 
fides  of  the  water,  has  made  me  deem  it  worth 
gleaning  thus  circumflantiaily. 

So.  now  to  the  reft  of  inevitable  expences.  A 
guinea  muft  be  given  to  the  captain  of  the  packet- 
boat  for  the  accommodation  of  a very  good  bed, 

and 
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and  generally,  as  good  behaviour,  and  one  may 
certainly  add,  for  the  comfort  of  knowing  you  are 
under  the  protection  of  good  failors ; it  being  no 
lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that  fince  the  eftab*' 
kfhmentof  thefe  veftels,  the  courfe  of  which  is 
environed  with  difficulties,  there  has  never  been  a 
fingle  wreck  or  accident  that  threatened  it, 
although  their  neceffity  of  braving  all  weathers , 
with  the  mail,  has  expofed  them  to  every  violence, 
of  winds  and  waves.  They  are  about  ninety  tons 
burthen ; have  a complement  of  fixteen  able- 
bodied  feamen,  and  are  conftrudted  to  anfwer  the 
double  purpofes  of  fpeed  and  fecurity. 

In  moderate  weather,  the  paffiage  is  about  fixteen 
hours,  with  a fair  wind  ; if  contrary,  forty-eight. 
— I have,  however,  many  times  known  it  per- 
formed from  port  to  port  in  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
The  pacquets  can  accommodate  twenty-five 
perfons  in  the  cabin  and  ftate-rooms  ; and  ffiould 
a female  wiffi,  what  delicacy  often  fuggefts,  3, 
place  to  herfelf,  the  Captain  refigns  his  own  room, 
where  (he  is  as  much  fecluded  from  the  reft  of 
the  company,  as  if  fhe  were  in  her  own  apart- 
ment. If  any  perfon  choofes  to  appropriate  the 
■whole  cabin,  he  pays  the  captain  ten  guineas  and 
a fine  for  every  carriage. 


Each 
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Each  paffenger  takes  his  own  provifions,  with 
plenty  of  which  the  inns,  on  both  Tides,  are, 
fund  died,  and  have  little  balkets  ready  to  pack 
diem  up.  But  as  the  Tea  ufually  takes  away  the 
appetite  of  frefh-water  Tailors,  in  the  degree  that 
it  renders  men  feafoned  to  that  element  voracious, 
tea  fieken  at  the  fight  of  that  which  the  expe- 
rienced mariner  delights  to  behold  > and  it  is  a 
fettled  cuftom  which  cannot  well  be  difpenfed 
with,  to  leave  the  bafkets  full  or  empty  as  a little 
perquifite  to  the  (hip’s  (leward,  who,  if  a paffenger 
can  make  ufe  of  them,  will  provide  plates,  difhes, 
glalfes,  knives,  forks,  &c.  &c.  drefs  the  meat, 
warm  up  foup  or  broth  $ and  if  none  of  thefe  are 
wanted,  he  fupplies  you  with  all  the  little  aids  that 
this  miferahle  ficknefs  (lands  in  need  of ; on  all 
which  fcores,  he  mud  be  a churlifti  paffenger  who 
refufes  to  leave  that  recompence  which  can  be  of 
no  fervice  to  himfelf ; for  who  can  drag  a bafket 
of  dale  vidluals  to  an  inn  ? or  carry  it  on  the 
road  ? and  yet  I have  not  feldom  heard  honed 
John  Bull  quarrel  with  this  cudom,  as 

More  honour’d  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfer vance.” 

But  as  it  is  only  adding  the  acid  of  ill-nature  to 
avarice,  and  after  all  as  the  thing  muft  be  done>  I 
hope  this  condefcenfion,  on  my  part,  to  enter  into 
the  qfeful  minutiae  will  be  gracioufly  received. 


If 
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If  you  arrive  on  the  Tuefday  or  Friday  at 
Harwich,  which  is  generally  the  wifeft  way,  there 
is  time  for  all  thefe  litde  preliminaries ; but  if  you 
do  not — that  is,  if  you  get  there  on  the  Wednefday 
or  Saturday,  be  careful  you  are  not  too  late.  The 
pacquet  fails  as  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
as  polftble,  and  is  frequently  out  at  fea  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  thofe  days. 

There  are  porters  who  take  your  baggage  to  the 
Cuftom-houfe  to  pafs  the  ceremony  of  being 
inlpe&ed ; and  as  one  good  turn  always  deferves 
another,  it  is  at  a paflenger’s  option  whether  he 
choojes  to  have  his  things  difplaced  or  not.  The 
Jlipulated  fee  for  the  examination  is  very  trifling— 
the  compliment  for  indulgence  is  no  object  of  con- 
teft.  One  point  is  certain ; the  caviller  and 
niggard  is  fure,  in  all  cafes,  to  difappoint  his  own 
intentions. 

The  pacquet  lies  a little  off  in  the  ftream,  for 
being  rowed  to  which,  including  property  and 
perfon,  you  pay  one  Hulling  yourfelf,  and  fix- 
pence  for  each  trunk,  box,  or  parcel — a charge 
fo  abfolutely  pre-fettfed  by  the  commiflioners* 
that,  though  at  the  water's  edge  you  were  to  begin 
thofe  adjurations  which  continue  to  your  reaching 
the  fide  of  your  veflfel,  as  is  often  enough  the 
b 4 cafe, 
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cafe,  all  you  will  get  for  it  is,  that  on  board  that 
veflel  you  cannot  be  put  till  the  uttermoft  farthing 
is  paid. 

Thus  then  ftands  your  account : 


£• 


I Coach- hire  from  London 
Harwich  - 

to? 

}° 

18 

0 

2 Balket  of  provifions 

0 

5 

Q 

3 Pals  for  yourfelf  - 

0 

12 

6 

4 Servant  - 

5 Cuftom-houfe  civility  money 

0 

2 

6 

6 Compliment  tp  captain 

l 

i 

0 

\ ■ < ■ ; - » ij  > j ' /•  ' ■ - f.  f * JJ 

£•  2 

19 

0 

K.  B.  Calculate  3I.  3s,  including  coachmen,  &c. 

Luggage  and  living  at  Harwich  cannot,  of  courfe, 
be  afcertained,  but  the  whole  bufinefs,  independ- 
ently ofthofe  contingencies,  may  be  thus  calculated. 

And  now  having  put  you  fafe,  and,  if  you 
are  difpofed  to  take  advice,  in  good  humour 
on  board  your  pacquet,  I can  only  wifh  you 
a pleafant  voyage,  and  in  my  next  letter  fhall 
be  ready  to  offer  you  my  welcome,  and  my 
lervices,  like  a courteous  Gleaner , on  your  ar^ 
fiyal  in  Holland.  In  the  mean  time, 

I am,  dear  Friend, 

Faithfully  yaur’s. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Helveotfluice. 

For  my  own  eafe  as  well  as  your’s,  I 
phoofi  to  fuppofe 

4t  The  favouring  winds, 

t(  Have  kifs’d  your  fails  to  make  your  veflel  nimble;” 
and  that,  on  your  gaining  this  town,  however 
you  may  find  yourfelf  fick>  you  cannot  compleat 
the  proverb  by  being  firry. 

Should  it  be  high  water,  the  pacquet  will 
convey  you  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  fo  that 
you  ftep  on  the  quay,  and  from  thence  into 
one  of  the  inns,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
but  none  better,  either  for  treatment  or  accom- 
modation, than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange , 
the  landlord  of  which  is  a fon  to  a captain  of 
one  of  the  packets,  which  bears  the  fame  name, 
and  which  is  certainly  a very  noble  vefiel,  as 
indeed  they  are  all— only,  if  you  will  fufFer 
me  for  this  once,  to  pun  on  the  commander’s* 
name,  which  is  <c  obnoxious  to  punning,” 
I fhould  obferve,  that  having  made  myfelf 
* Captain  Bridge, 
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fome  profperous  voyages  in  this  Prince  of 
Orange  packet,  it  is  but  grateful  to  fpeak  well 

Of  the  BRIDGE  THAT  HAS  CARRIED  ONE  WELL 

over,  at  the  fame  time  it  were  unjuft  not  to 
obferve  the  reft  of  the  packets  are  excellent. 
Remember  I difarm  your  criticifm  by  pleading 
guilty  to  this  puo ; but  it  lay  in  my  path 
and  I could  not  help  gleaning  it.  If  you  find 
it  chaff,  winnow  it  from  the  wheat  and  let  us 
go  on. 

Inftantly  on  your  getting  on  fhore,  the  porters 
of  the  place  apply  to  take  your  baggage  to 
the  inn.  For  each  parcel,  fuppofing  your  own 
fervant  does  not  carry  them,  you  pay,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize,  a price  ftipulated  by  the  com- 
miffary,  whofe  printed  or  figned  order  they 
produce  in  cafe  of  a difpute.  A large  trunk 
is  fettled  at  four  * (livers,  a frnall  one,  or  port- 
manteau, at  three* 

Should  you  wifh  to  proceed  immediately,' 
without  taking  any  repofe  or  refrefhment ; 
though,  by  the  bye,  the  environs  of  this  town 
are  very  well  worth  furveying ; it  will  be  belt 
to  order  your  baggage  to  the  cornmiffary’s 
at  once,  where  it  will  be  perfectly  fafe,  other- 

wif# 
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wife  you  have  to  pay  porterage  a fecond  time, 
as  it  muft  go  to  the  Commiffary’s  prior  to 
your  departure  ; the  carriage  in  which  you  arc 
conveyed  being  obliged  to  fee  off  from  that 
officer’s  door. 

There  are  a few  other  ceremonies  to  be  attend- 
ed to  before  you  are  in  a&ual  progrefs.  You 
muft,  if  in  an  hurry  to  be  gone,  fend  to  have 
the  bell  rung  for  a waggon ; as  it  is  a bufmefs 
of  a long  half  houry  as  they  call  it  here,  to 
affemble  the  drivers,  who  caft  lots  for  the  ho- 
nour of  conducing  you.  The  ringing  the  bell 
is  fix  ftivers : the  charge  of  the  waggon  is  a 
commiffary  regulation;  the  compliment  to  the 
driver,  fomething,  or  nothing,  at  your  option; 
but,  ufually,  a fkelling,  (fixpence)  or  fefthalf, 
(fivepence  halfpenny.) 

4 

Should  the  packet  arrive  after  funfety  there  is 
an  additional  charge  for  paffing  the  gates;  till 
ten  o’clock,  in  Summer,  each  perfon  pays  a 
ftiver;  after  which,  three  guilders,  a perquh* 
fite  to  the  foldiers  on  guard.  As  the  differ- 
ence is  great  you  ought  to  be  prepared. 

From  a perfeft  knowledge  of  my  good  coun- 
trymen, who  have,  for  the  moft  part,  a fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient  portion  of  national  prejudice  to  lad 
them  fome  thoufands  of  miles  good  travelling, 
I feel  it  here  necefTary  to  enter  a caveat  againfl 
their  taking  offence  at  many  drange  matters 
they  will  now  meet  with.  I would,  if  poffibie, 
glean  the  way  before  them , by  clearing  it  of  all 
impediments  which  may  actually  lie  in  it,  or 
which  are  only  the  work  of  their  o wn  unreafon - 
able  fancies. 

And  firft,  as  to  the  ringing  for  this  waggon. 
A waggon  it  literally  is,  though  bepainted  and 
befigured  all  over,  fo  as  to  f{  feem  the  thing; 
€f  it  is  not.”  Helveotfluice,  however,  affords  no 
other  conveyance  either  in  wet  or  dry,  winter 
or  dimmer*  and  in  this  conveyance,  if  you  do 
not  walk — you  really  muft  go  in  all  weathers, 
fome  fix  or  feven  miles,  generally  at  a very 
flow  pace  \ becaufe  the  roads,  except  in  a very 
dry  feafon  of  the  year,  levy  fuch  a heavy  tax 
on  your  wheels,  that  neither  man  or  bead  can 
turn  them  round  fafter. 

To  be  fure,  a finer  opportunity  never  offered, 
itfelf,  to  try  the  patience  of  a mere  Englifh- 
many  who  comes  from  the  fined  public  roads 
and  carriages,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  to- — 
as  it  will  by  companion  to  him  appearr— an: 

immenff 
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immenfe  bog  interfered  by  ftagnant  ditches— 
and  if  any  thing  be  wanting  to  the  climax  of 
filling  up  the  meafure  of  his  chagrin,  it  would 
doubtlefs  be  the  inveterate  patience  of  the 
conductors  of  thefe  waggons:  they  fit  amidft 
the  wreck,  almofl,  of  wheels,  and  in  all  the 
“ majefty  of  mud,’*  while  the  poor  fhivering 
pafienger  is  trembling  behind,  with  a com- 
pofure  fo  provoking,  whiffing  their  pipes,  that 
demonftrates  they  are  totally  exempt  from  all 
thofe  fine  feelings  which  render  fo  many  of  their 
fupenors  elegantly  wretched.  One  piece  of  ad- 
vice fhould  be  particularly  noticed,  viz.  what- 
ever is  your  fear  of  being  overfet — which  by 
the  bye  you  will  not  be — or  your  hope  of  dif- 
patch,  not  to  attempt  exciting  their  feelings, 
or  animating  their  fpeedj  fince  to  touch  them 
with  a fenfe  of  your  fituation,  or  to  put  them 
out  of  their  pace,  is,  among  impoffible  things  the 
moft  impoffibk.  There  is  a time  limited  for  their 
given  ftage,  that  time  they  will  keep ; but  were 
your  neck  to  diflocate,  or  your  nerves  to  ffiatter, 
they  will  only  fmoke  and  jog  on ; 

“ Laugh  at  the  whirlwind,  and  enjoy  the  ^^;orm.,, 

This  will  not  fuit  the  expectations  of  men, 
about,  perhaps,  to  make  the  grand  tour , and  in 
the  habit  of  running  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to 

fixteen 
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fixteen  miles  in  the  hour.  Whereas,  in  Holland, 
either  by  land  or  water,  your  movement  is 
p resettled  at  three ; infomuch,  that  the  diftance 
from  place  to  place  is  meafured  by  fo  many 
hours  each  hour  implying  a league. 

Tirefome  enough  you  will  fay ! — unlefs  you 
happen  to  be  a deliberate  traveller,  which  it  is 
always  ten  to  one  that  a traveller  is  not . Yet, 
to  what  end  does  a perfon  travel  at  all:  but  to 
lee  the  difference  of  manners  and  cuftoms  ? 
Now  it  is  the  cuftom  in  Holland  to  go  flow  * 
and  for  a tolerably  good  reafon*  becaufe  they 
cafmot  go  faft . Why  fwear  at  them  and  their 
country  for  this  ? Were  all  things  ordered  as 
they  are  in  England,  you  would  have  no  objedb 
of  travel.  At  any  rate,  now  you  are  told  thefe 
matters  are  to  be  expedled — and  you  are  told 
the  truth — you  mud  either  take  a country  as 
you  do  wedlock,  for  better  and  for  worfe>  or  re- 
main contented  where  you  are,  and  like  the 
Virtuofo  in  the  comedy,  only  cc  travel  in  your 

books.” 

Amongft  the  'pains  of  a refldentiary  Britilh 
traveller  are  to  be  reckoned  thofe  which  he 
derives  from  being  a fpe£tator  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  \ fome  of  which  are  jhewm 

off 
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off  almoft  immediately  on  his  fetting  his  foot 
on  a foreign  fhore.  Nor  are  thefe,  by  any 
means,  confined  to  people  of  low  education, 
and  of  courfe  low  ideas;  but  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  moft  enlightened  minds  and 
underflandings,  when  trained  up  at  home*  That 
impofitions  are  always  and  every  where  prac- 
tifed  by  natives  on  foreigners,  cannot  be  doubted; 
that  when  dete&ed  they  are  more  infulting  to 
our  good  fenfe  than  injurious  to  our  fortunes, 
muff:  alfo  be  admitted;  and  that  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  fuch  things  are,  I am  fo 
far  from  denying,  that  I mean,  in  their  due  times 
and  places,  to  point  them  out . But  is  not  England, 
dear  England,  under  the  fame  impeachment  ?— 
Does  fhe  not  over-reach  and  play  upon  both 
the  property  and  perfon  of  a new-imported  Granger 
in  the  fame  manner  ? and  as  many  little  cir- 
cumflances  are  lefs  cognifable  by  magiftracy— 
are  not  fome  of  her  impofitions  even  greater  in 
degree  ? Does  fhe  not  add  fcorn  and  ridicule 
to  thofe  impofitions?  Can  any  Angularity  in 
drefs,  air,  manner,  or  language,  efcape  her 
criticifm  ?— and,  though,  happily,  thefe  outrages 
on  national  urbanity  are  pra&ifed  only  by  the 
mob , or  the  giddy  and  worthlefs  part  of  the 
wealthy,  they  certainly  fhould  induce  all  orders 

-*  Home-keeping  Youth,  have  ever  homely  wits*  Shak, 

of 
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of  Englifhmen  to  allow  for  a little  retaliation , as 
well  as  laying  their  account  to  find  fome  of  that 
chicane  and  vulgarity  abroad , of  which  they  have 
fo  plentiful  a flrock  at  home* 

As  a very  little  candour  and  fellow  feeling,  will 
rather  lighten  your  baggage  than  make  it  heavier ; 
as  it  will  even  be  a fort  of  letter  of  credit  through 
all  the  countries  you  mean  to  traverfe,  I ftrongly 
advife  you  to  take  a little  of  it  with  you  ; becaufe, 
the  omitting  to  do  fo  will  be  attended  with  two  of 
the  worft  confequences,  viz.  render  you  diffatisfied 
with  every  body,  and  every  body  diffatisfied  with  you . 
Be  fare,  therefore,  you  find  room  for  it  as  one 
of  your  necejfary  articles : with  which  piece  of 
good  council,  I bid  thofe  farewell,  for  whofe  ufe 
it  is  intended. 

To  you,  my  friend,  fuch  a caution  would  be 
'unnecefiary.  Were  I to  give  you  warning  of  any 
thing,  it  would  be  to  guard  you  againft  the  excejfes 
of  Philanthropy.  May  you  meet  with  obje&s  to 
deferve  them  ! 


LEtTE'R 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

fc 

TO  THE  SAME. 

SlNCE  I have  got  thus  farinto  the  ftyle 
of  compagnon  de  voyage y — albeit  the  office  of  guide 
along  the  dykes , is  not  a bad  tranflation  for  this 
country, — I will  e’en  go  humbly  on,  till  I have 
like  an  honeft  guide  enabled  you  to  pick  your 
way,  till  you  have  got  firm  footing:  for  as  a 
flranger,  I muff  confider  you  at  prefent  as  going 
over  trembling  ground. 

If  after  what  has  been  faid  you  are  neither 
reconciled  to  the  bad  roads  nor  worfe  vehicles 
that  go  over  them,  your  only  alternative  is 
walking;  which  in  Summer  is  really  pleafant; 
and  in  all  feafons  is  preferable  to  an  healthy 
perfon  ; as  you  have  a little  village  at  which  you 
can  paufe  midway  betwixt  this  town  and  the 
Brielle,  and  go  upon  a path  of  powdered  cockle- 
ffiells  all  the  way } for  the  moft  part  as  firm  and 
well  bound  as  if  it  were  of  Engliffi  gravel. 
Should  your  baggage  confift  of  a fmall  trunk, 
portmanteau,  or  travelling  bag,  a man  may  be 
hired  to  take  it,  unlefs  there  be  feveral  in  com- 
pany } in  which  cafe  the  better  way  will  be  to 
have  one  waggon  for  the  baggage — clubbing  the 
vol.  ii,  C expence  i 
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expence ; and  all  proceed  on  foot  to  the  Bridle,, 
which  is  precifely  feven  Englifh  miles. 

That  the  better,  at  leaf!:,  fairer  part  of  your- 
felves  fhould  you  travel  with  ladies,  may  not 
exclaim  at  this  didance — though  in  a party  of 
pleafure,  where  a woman  enters  into  the  true 
fpirit  of  a ramble,  fhe  makes,  perhaps,  fewer 
difficulties  than  men — I mud  not  forget  to  tell 
them,  there  is  a fort  of  thing,  fafhioned  coach- 
wife,  covered  at  lead,  in  which  they  may  go 
dry,  and  as  Apollo  fays  in  Midas,  will  have 
cc  no  bones  broke,  though  forely  peppered.” 
When  the  roads  are  at  their  bed,  (which  is  indeed 
the  only  time  thefe  flight  machines  are  to  be 
truded  ; fo  that  when  mofi  wanted  they  are  ujelejs ,) 
the  novelty,  &c.  &c.  &c.  renders  an  experiment 
in  them  not  unpleafant.  They  have  curtains  of 
leather,  but  no  glades  ; are  wholly  open  before, 
and  far  from  being  well  fhut  behind. 

Having  now  got  you  through  the  very  word 
part  of  your  journey,  and  cleared  off  the  dif- 
agreeables  of  it  as  much  as  I could;  you  are 
to  be  informed,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  your 
going  from  the  Bridle  to  any  part  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. 


• There 
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There  are  public  boats  called  fchuyts,  which 
go  every- Monday  and  Wednefday  from  the  Brielle 
to  Rotterdam.  If  in  a hurry  you  may  leave 
your  luggage  to  follow  by  thofe  vefTels. 

t 

And  here  let  me  recommend  it  to  all  thofe 
who  propofe  to  make  a vifit  of  curiodty,  fimply 
to  perform  the  tour  of  the  Provinces  and  return, 
to  bring  over  as-  little  luggage  as  pojfible ; as  every 
trunk  not  only  cods  nearly  as  much  as  a paf- 
lenger,  but  on  account  of  the  aimed  condant 
tranfitions  by  land  and  water  makes  it  exceffively 
troublefome  j and  the  porters  are  allowed  as 
much  for  carrying  half  a fcore  yards  as  a mile. 
I will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  how  far  Yorick’s 
fix  flirts,  and  provifionary  pair  of  breeches,  may 
anfwer  to  other  travellers  but  as  I am  fure  a 
perfon  who  does  not  fquander  his  time,  may 
fatisfy  general  curiofity  very  fpeedily  ; fo  far  as 
relates  to  thefe  Provinces,  I fliould  think  a fack 
or  bag  made  of  pin fh  or  carpetting,  and  lined 
with  leather,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of 
a Jac  de  nuit , and  very  much  in  ufage  here  becaufe 
it  pays  nothing,  being  confidered  as  an  abfolutely 
necejfary  part  of  the  pajjenger,  might  do  extremely 
well.  In  Summer  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  get 
to  Rotterdam  the  mod  expeditioufly,  may  hire 
a waggon  or  a waggo n-chaife^  and  go  to  a place 

c 2 oppofite 
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oppofite  Rotterdam  where  they  crofs  the  ferry** 
and  are  there  in  a fliort  time ; the  price  from 
Helvoetfluys  is  fixteen  guilders. 

But  fhould  they  wifh  to  go  at  their  eafe  and 
as  cheap  as  poffible,  they  mud  go  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned : firft  to  the  Brielle,  and  from 
thence  at  low  water  in  one  of  the  fchuyts,  which 
goes  every  Monday  and  Friday  \ each  paflenger 
paying  only  thirty  divers  (two  drillings  and  fix- 
* pence  Englidi)  and  a proportionate  price  for 
baggage. 

Or  fhould  they  not  arrive  at  the  Brielle  in 
time  for  the  public  failing  days,  a private  boat 
may  be  always  hired  for  fix  guilders  and  fome 
divers,  and  ten  people  may  go  in  it ; but  when 
the  fchuyt  is  ordered,  always  have  the  precau- 
tion to  take  it  as  for  ten ; becaufe  if  you  fay  two 
or  three,  and  fhould  afterwards  wifh  to  admit 
a fourth  he  mud  pay  fix  florins.  The  Dutch 
you  fee,  are  very  exaft  dealers  ; you  mud  there- 
fore 

Speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  you.5' 

With  a fair  wind  you  are  at  Rotterdam  in  lefs 
than  three  hours ; otherwife  in  about  five.  But 
as  there  are  in  different  parts  of  the  year,  ob- 

drudions 
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ftruclions  to  this  mode,  fuch  as  high  Teas,  (waters 
at  leaft,)  ice,  &c.  &c.  and  you  are  ftill  preftfed  to 
proceed ; you  defire  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at 
the  Brielle  to  take  your  baggage  to  the  heads , 
from  whence  you  crofs  to  the  ferry-houfe  in  the 
ifland.  When  you  are  half  over  the  water  in 
your  way  to  this  ferry-houfe,  if  you  do  not 
mean  to  walk  acrofs  the  ifland— ~the  fpace  exactly 
of  a league — and  if  your  fervant  cannot  carry 
your  baggage,  you  requeft  the  boatman  to  call 
a waggon,  which  is  generally  got  ready  by  the 
time  you  arrive,  and  far  your  conveyance  in 
which,  if  only  one  perfon,  you  are  charged  eight 
Hi  vers ; more  in  proportion  to  the  number.  Lug- 
gage, remember,  is  always  in  tfaia  country  a 
feparate  article. 

'You  will  be  flruck  with  two  awkward  novelties 
in  this  bufinefs  of  crofting  the  water. — -The 
firfl  is,  that  when  you  dired  the  boatman  to 
order,  while  on  the  water,  a waggon  to  go 
over  the  ifland,  he  holds  up  a mop  as  a fignal 
to  the  waggoner.  If  two  waggons  are  wanted, 
two  mops  are  hoifted,  and  fo  on  to  any 
number  of  perfons  in  the  boat,  which  will 
carry  over  fifty  perfons  5 and  all  the  time  he  is 
elevating  chefe  figns,  he  bawls  to  the  extent  of 
his  voice  till  his  breath  infills  upon  quarter.  I 

c 3 once 
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once  ventured  to  fugged,  that  a trumpet,  or 
French-horn,  giving  as  many  diftinft  vollies  as 
might  be  neceiTary  to  afcertain  the  number  of 
waggons  wanted,  would  be  a great  relief  to  his 
own  lungs,  and  to  the  ears  of  the  company  ; 
but  this  hint  was  thrown  cut  too  much  in  the 
fpirit  of  an  impatient  traveller,  and  before  I had 
thoroughly  gleaned  the  Dutch  character;  which 
is  in  all  things  uncompliant, 

“ Stubborn  in  wrong,  inflexible  in  right.” 

The  fecond  Gaitcherie  is,  that  when  the  boat 
has  arrived  on  the  other  fide,  and  a fr^fh  freight 
waits  its  return,  an  ugly  old  hamper  is  drawn 
up  .to  a long  pole  to  give  notice.  I could  not 
help,  thinking. , but  did  not  hazard  a remark, 
that  a fkg,  or  any  other  fimple  article  that 
could  be  didinguilhed,  would  have  a better 
look — but  adherence  to  a cuflom  is  fo  inveterate 
here,  that  I am  perfuaded  thefe  mops  and 
bafkets  would  not  have  been  yielded  for  the 
fined  French-horn  in  the  Prince’s  band,  nor  the 
beft  pair  of  colours  in  his  armies. 

Having  croffed  the  ifland,  yon  pafs  a fecond 
ferry  to  Maeflandfluice ; I ought  previoufly  to 
have  told  you — as  no  conciliatory  circumdance 

in 
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in  this  part  of  your  tour  (which  is  certainly  the 
moil'  difagreeable)  fhould  be  forgotten— that 
there  is  a good  pod- coach  to  be  had  at  the 
ferry -houfe,  which  will  take  four  perfo.ns,  if  you 
prefer  it  to  walking,  .or  waggoning  .it  over  the 
Hand.  At  Maeflandfiuice,:  which  is  a very  large, 
but  pretty  hiking  town,  you  will  hnd  good  ac- 
commodations, en  p&jfanty  at  the  Mormn>  or 
Elackmoor’s  Head,  from  whence  you  can  take 
your  route  in  fchuyt,  or  land  carriages,  to  any 
part  of  the  provinces. 

You  may  depend  upon  the  following  being 
the  ex  aft  order  for  the  boats  to  Delft  y which 
is  your  fir  ft  ftage,  whether  you  go  to  the  Hague, 
Rotterdam,  or  any  other  place ; and  as  water- 
travelling is  by  far  the  mod  agreeable  and  rea- 
fonable  mode  of  making  your  excurfion,  you 
will  probably  adopt  it.  The  ftatement  of  this 
order,  therefore,  will  be  very  generally  ufefuL 

In  Summer,  at  half  paft  five  in  the  morning-^ 
again  at  eight — at  half  paft  eleven — at  two  in  the 
afternoon— at  four,  and  at  fix. 

In  the  Winter,  at  eight,  and  at  twelve — -in  the 
evening,  atone,  three,  and  five.  The  price  to 
each  pafienger  in  the  roof  as  it  is  called,  eight 
ftivers,  exclufive  of  luggage. 

c 4 Although 
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Although  I have  more  to  fay  of  thefe  Trecht- 
fchuyts  hereafter,  being  indebted  to  them  for  fome 
pifturefque  and  chara£teriflick  Gleanings,  I will 
here  obferve,  generally,  that  they  are  large  pafiage- 
boats,  drawn  by  one  horfe,  like  our  coal  and 
other  common  traffic k barges.— They  are  divided 
into  two  compartments,  the  largeft  of  which,  of 
inferior  price,  as  of  inferior  accommodation,  is 
for  all  forts  of  paffengers,  of  which  each  boat  will 
hold  from  fifty  to  leventy  perfons,  allowing  even 
for  the  tremendous  trowzers  of  the  men,  and  the 
prepoflerous  petticoats  of  the  women.  The 
fecond  divifion  is  appropriate  to  whoever  choofes 
to  pay  accordingly.  It  will  hold  from  fix  to  eight 
people  with  eafe — but  as  the  admiffion  of  a fingle 
Dutchman  wouid  fill  it  with  fmoke  (a  pipe  being 
always  fuppofed  welcome,  infomuch  that  Love  me 
love  my  pipe  is  a Dutch  proverb,  anfwering  to  Love 
me  love  my  dog  in  our  country)  it  will  be  always 
the  fafeft  way  to  hire  the  roof,  that  is  the  whole 
cabin — for  which  you  apply  to  the  Commiffary, 
who  lets  it  to  yqu  if  not  taken  for  an  expence  well 
worth  incurring  till  you  are  thoroughly  fmoke - 
dried — which  if  you  become,  as  I am,  a refiden- 
tiary  traveller,  you  will  foon  be,  and  no  more 
regard  a whiff  of  tobacco  foot  at  you  than  a fea- 
brpeze.  The  force  of  habit  is  omnipotent  5 and 

it 
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it  was  from  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  power 
ihatShakfpeare  made  Othello  fay, 

“ Cuftom,  moft  grave  feigneurs, 

,f  Has  made  my  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
**  A thrice-driven  .bed  of  down. 

You  remember  I dare  fay  the  (lory  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Plot,  and  retailed  by  the  Spe&ator, 
of  an  ideot  who  chancing  to  live  within  found  of  a 
clock,  and  always  amufmg  himfelf  with  counting 
the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the  clock  (truck ; 
but  this  inftrument  of  his  entertainment  being 
fpoiled  by  fome  accident,  the  ideot  continued  to 
(trike  and  count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it 
in  the  fame  manner  he  had  done  when  it  was 
entire.  And  Bacon  obferves  in  his  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,  that  our  tafte  is  never  better  pleafed  than 
with  thofe  things  which  at  firft  created  our  difguft-^- 
a remark  which  Mr.  Addifon  illuitrates  by  inform- 
ing us,  that  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  this  age 
has  produced,  and  who  had  been  trained  up  in  all 
the  polite  (ludies  of  antiquity,  upon  his  being 
obliged  to  fearch  into  feveral  rolls  and  records, 
confefled,  notwithstanding  fuch  an  employment 
was  at  firft  very  dry  and  irkfome  to  him,  he  at 
laft  took  an  incredible  pleafure  in  it,  and  preferred 
jt  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

Now 
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Now  though  , I cannot  fuppofe  this  mechanical 
effect  can  render  the  violent  fumes  of  tobacco 
half  fo  agreeable  as  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  taken 
in  unobflruited  air,  were  you  even  to  fit  enve- 
loped in  a Dutch  boat  till  you  were  blackened 
and  feafoned  like  a ham  upon  a hook  in  a kitchen 
chimney,  I have  not  a doubt  but  a little  time  will* 
reconcile  you  to  bear  and  fearedy  to  notice  this 
really  univerfal  practice  in  Holland  and  in  Ger- 
many. Brats  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  will  take 
out  their  pipes  with  much  formality,  and  whiff  it 
out  in  .a  few  minutes.  In  the  great  department 
of  the  boat  fifty  are,  fitting  on  oppofite  benches, 
their  pipes  aimofl  touching  each  other,  and  puf- 
fing vollies  of  frnoke  from  their  mouths  and 
noflrils  as  if  they  were  in  the  midft  of  an  engage- 
ment at  clofe  quarters.  In  the  coffee-houfes  of 
-Rotterdam,  Amflerdam,  and  the  other  great 
towns  or  cities,  where  it  is  cuflomary  for  the  mer- 
chants to  meet  before  and  after  change,  there  are 
fometi mes  five  hundred  fmokers  at  once ; amidfl 
the  cloudy  atmofphere  of  whom,  I,  who  found  it 
aimofl  fuffocating,  affimilated  to  it  fo  tolerably 
by  the  force  of  habit,  that,  though  I believe  I 
could  go  through  a flreet  on  fire  fooner  than  frnoke 
a Angle  pipe,  I wrote  out  fome  of  my  pleafanteft 
gleanings  in  the  midft  of  the  fmokers.. 

Not, 
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Not,  however,  to  run  the  rifle  of  being  over- 
whelmed all  at  once  make  yourfelf  mafter  of  the 
roof  if  poflible — and  if  not  pofilble,  and  perad- 
venture  a pipe  or  two  fhould  be  levelled  at  you, 
think  of  the  ideot  and  his  clock,  and  the  pnilofo- 
pher  with  his  rolls  and  records. 

In  fhort,  think  of  any  thing  but  fuppofmg 
(whatever  be  your  rank  and  ftation,  character,  or 
fex — a great  man,  or  even  a beautiful  woman) 
think  not,  I fay,  a true  Dutchman — untravelled — 
will  ceafe  levelling  at  your  eyes  and  nofe  till  he 
has  (hot  the  contents  of  his  mouth-gun  full  at  you. 
And  then — thank  God  ! — yes,  thank  God  that  you 
are,  by  the  way  your  boat  has  made,  fince  that 
firfl  pipe  was  fmoking,  fo  much  nearer  the  end  of 
your  flage — for  every  fmoker  is  fupplied  with  a 
ftove  and  generally  an  enormous  box  of  ammu- 
nition, and  fills  and  empties  with  almofl:  as  much 
dexterity,  and  more  perfeverance,  than  a foldier 
charges  and  fire§. 

Not  that  a Dutchman  wants  good  manners  or 
civility,  but  that  his  whole  family,  and  all  his 
connexions,  male  and  female,  are  fo  entiiely  in 
the  habit  of  this  practice,  that  it  never  enters  into 
his  imagination  it  can  be  oflenfive  to  any  body 
elfe.  Indeed  the  offer  of  a pipe  is  as  common  a 

mark 
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mark  of  courtefy  in  this  country,  as  the  offer  of  a 
chair  in  our’sj  and  in  the  matter’s  abfence  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe  prefents  it  as  an  introdudion 
to  hofpitality.  You  are  not,  however,  to  judge 
from  hence,  that  in  the  polite  houfes  this  cuftom 
equally  prevails : there  are  no  fet  of  people  who 
condud  an  entertainment  with  more  good  breed- 
ing, if  you  allow -for  a few  pomps  and  ceremonies, 
fuch  as  1 fnall  have  occafion  to  mention  as  we 
pafs  on, 

* 

At  prefen t we  mutt  return  to  our  Trechtfchuyt, 
out  of  the  cabin  of  which  if  you  are  a rapid 
traveller,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  I have  detained 
you  with  matter  irrelevant  to  neceffary  fubjects, 
unfeafonably  long.  Yet  this  will  be  a little 
ungrateful  in  you  too,  becaufe  I have  been  at 
fome  pains  to  fortify  you  againft  fire  and  fmoke, 
and  arm  you  cap-a-pee  for  the  day  of  battle ; 
and  have  moreover  been  a mere  matter -off a ft 
gleaner , intent  only  in  bringing  you  forward  at 
the  leaft  charge  and  inconvenience— not  to  Jay  any 
ftrefs  on  my  examples  from  the  Spe&ator.  And 
to  fall  out  with  me  by  the  way  for  interweaving  a 
few  remarks  on  euftoms  and  ideas,  that  if  you  do 
not  llay  long  enough  with  the  natives  you  may 
never  know',  would  be  qhurlifh  indeed  to  a guide 
fo  friendly, 
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I have  prepared  you  againft  the  word,  but  I wi-11 
rather  fuppofe  you  are  lucky  enough  to  meet  the 
belt  by  hiring  the  roof,  and  that  you  are  foie 
monarch  for  the  time  being,  of  that  friug  lit-fii-e 
apartment  which  moves  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  without  your  being  fenfible  of  the  motion, 
permitting  you  to  feel  yourfelf  as  if  in  one  of  your 
fmall  parlours  or  cabinets  at  home  : and  giving 
equal  freedom  to  think,  read,  talk,  write,  or 
work,  or  even  repair  your  drefs  if  it  is  deranged  : 
for  this  gliding  room  which  is  extremely  clean, 
well  fafhed  and  cufhioned,  is  provided  with  a 
table,  looking-glafs,  and  every  other  conve- 
nience : — if  you  wifh  to  take  wine,  you  are  fup- 
plied  with  goblets  and  glaffes — if  tea  or  coffee, 
the  cups,  faucers,  and  warm  water,  like  Edwy’s 
Fairy  Banquet, 

“ Come  with  a wifh, 

,f  And  with  a wifh  retire.’' 

This  without  all  doubt  is  in  Summer  the  moft 
agreeable  method  of  making  the  tour  of  the 
Provinces,  as  it  not  only  affords  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  furveying  the  moft  beautiful  villas, 
gardens,  and  pleafure-grounds,  (moft  of  thefe 
being  near  the  banks  of  the  canals,)  as  likewife 
of  the  voluptuous  paftures,  and  of  the  fine  herds 
that  graze  on  them*  but  of  ftaying  any  number 

of 
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of  hours  or  days  you  choofe  in  the  towns,  cities., 
or  villages  that  mod  pleafe  you,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  quitting  one  reding- fpot  for  another  alinoll 
any  hour  of  the  day. 

On  entering  each  town  of  dedination,  your 
luggage,  is  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of  the 
porter  men  or  women,  for  the  inn,  if  you  defire 
to  flop  5 — to  the  Commiffary,  fhould  it  be  your 
defire  to  proceed — and  the  boat-mafters  have 
contrived  that  foon  after  your  arrival  at  one 
place,  a fchuyt  is  ready,  to  fet  off  for  another ; fo 
that  you  are  never  detained  by  any  wheedling 
landlord,  unlefs  at  your  own  option.  In  a word, 
the  paffage-boats  here  form  a chain  of  which  each 
fchuyt  is  a link,  by  whofe  connexion  with  the 
red,  you  make  with  as  little  trouble  as  poffible 
the  circuit  of  the  Provinces. 

i ' *• 

At  Delft,  for  indance,  where  I will  now  fuppofe 
you  landed,  there  are  fchuyts  which  carry  you  to 
Rotterdam  by  one  canal ; to  the  Hague  by 
another.  That  to  Rotterdam  fets  off  every 
hour  in  the  Summer,  nearly  from  funrife  till 
long  after  funfetting ; and  in  Winter  from  eight 
in  the  morning  to  feven  o’clock  at  night ; in  the 
roof  the  price  is  eight  divers  ; in  the  other  part 
five  5 — boxes  and  trunks,  nearly  as  much  as 

yourfelC 
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yourfelf.  If  your  domination  be  the  Hague,  a 
barque  goes  every  half  hour  in  the  Summer,  and 
its  flatting  is  announced  here,  as  elfewhbre,  by 
the  tingling  of  a bell. 

Should  your  route  be  Amflerdam,  and  you 
prefer  going  at  once  by  water,  you  will  find  at 
Delft,  a barque  that  goes  every  day  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  during  the  Summer;  and  arrives 
at  half  pad  fix  the  next  morning.  In  winter — - 
January  and  February,  at  lead — they  fet  off  only 
three  times  in  the  week,  Mondays,  Wednefdays, 
and  Fridays ; returning  alfo  on  the  fame  days 
from  Amderdam.  Thefe  barques  are  very  com- 
modious ; take  large  freights  of  goods  for  tradef- 
men ; have  an  excellent  cabin,  in  which  are  good 
beds,  where  you  deep  as  in  your  own  chamber ; 
and  the  expence  is  only  three  guilders  three  divers 
each  perfon.  If  you  take  the  whole  roof,  which 
accommodates  fix  perfons  and  fix  beds,  fifteen 
guilders  mud  be  paid,  and  fifteen  divers ; but,  if 
the  captain  is  not  excluded,  the  price  is  only 
twelve  guilders  twelve  divers  ; fomething  more 
than  the  ufual  change  of  a guinea. 

Taking  with  you  a bafket  of  provifion  and 
a bottle  or  two  of  wine,  this  is  an  excellent  way 
of  getting  to  the  capital  of  Holland,  if  you  can 
2 reconcile 
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reconcile  yourfelf  to  patting  by  night,  fome  of  the* 
intermediate  ornaments  and  labours  of  the  coun- 
try. You  fave,  however,  the  trouble  of  patting 
from  fchuyt  to  fchuyt,  and  fhifting  luggage,  as 
by  Leyden,  Haerlem,  &c.  but  then  again  you 
mifs  the  furvey  of  thofe  beautiful  towns,  unlefs 
you  take  them  on  your  return. 

Thus,  gentle  traveller*  having  conduced  yoii 
to  Delft,  which  is  a centrical  point  in  the  Seven 
Provinces,  I might  confider  the  dues  of  urbanity 
and  compatriotifm  fairly  performed,  and  leave 
you  to  yourfelf  wifhing,  that  whatever  be  your 
trad,  fatisfadion  may  be  the  refult.  But  before 
we  part,  I have  other  fervices  to  render  you  : — » 
the  firft  of  which  fhall  be  to  fet  you  right,  with 
refped  to  the  money  of  the  country  ; a talk  which 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  performed. 

This,  however,  muft  be  the  objed  of  another 
letter.  The  prefent  has  carried  you  over  fo 
many  difficulties,  I think  you  will  readily  allow 
me  a refpite  \ and,  poffibly,  if  you  really  happen 
to  have  encountered  them  on  the  day  you  perufe 
this  advice,  you  may  be  glad  of  a little  repofe 
yourfelf : for  of  all  kinds  of  fatigue,  that  which 
is  attendant  on  the  eager  purfuit  of  pleafure 
wearies  us  the  moft. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  TI-IE  SAME. 

r* 

In  the  defcription  of  the  different  monies 
tifed  in  the  United  States,  I propofe,  as  nearly 
as  pofiible,  to  give  you  an  ettimate  of  their  value 
in  Englifh  currency. 

SILVER  COINS. 

A Doyt . Is  about  half  a farthing; 

A Stiver . Something  more  than  a penny  at 
par . For  inftance,  twelve  (livers  are  equal  to  a 
(hilling : at  many  places,  however,  they  will  not 
give  more  than  ten  (livers  for  a (hilling;  there- 
fore the  lefs  a perfon  brings  of  filver  coin  from 
England  the  better.  A (liver  is  a little  piece  of 
the  fize  of  a filver  penny  5 but  is  of  bafe  metal. 

Dubbeltje . This  coin  of  the  fame  metal,  is 
exactly  double  the  value,  and  is  extremely  handy 
in  fmall  change.  I,  therefore,  recommend  the 
traveller  to  get  about  five  (hillings  of  change  in 
thefe  two  (liver  pieces  to  pay  ferries,  pottage* 
and  other  trifling  charges. 

vol.  ii.  D Fm 
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Five  Stiver  Piece , or  Quarter  Guilder.  Of  the 
fame  imprefiion  as  the  guilder,  but  very  rare. 
You  muft  occafionally,  however,  meet  with  it. 

A Zefihalven7  or  five  Stivers  and  four  Doytsr 
is  a piece  of  bafe  metal  equal  to  an  Englifh 
fixpence  in  value.  The  more  of  thefe  you  can 
get  the  better  f becaufe  the  preeife  value  being 
known,  you  can  better  judge  of  what  you  are 
paying  in  your  little  bargains,  the  fettling  of 
which  is  very  embarrafling  at  firft.  The  zeft- 
halven  is  alfo  very  handy  in  paying  for  baggage, 
water  carriage,  &c.  &c. 

Schellingen . This  is  of  various  forts,  fome  the 
fame  as  the  zeflhalven ; but  with  a little  (tar 
flampt  on  it : if  not  larger,  in  which  cafe,  the 
fize  determines  the  value  > others  have  a ftiip  on 
them.  They  are  of  tolerable  filver. 

f 

Six  Stiver  and  one-half  Piece.  Is  a filver  piece 
a little  larger  than  an  Englifh  fixpence,  and  the 
eighth  part  of  a rix  dolder. 

Eight  Stiver  Piece.  A larger  and  thinner  piece 
than  a fchellingen  s not  often  paid  you,  but  now 
and  then  falls  in  your  way. 
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Ten  Stiver  Piece.  A filver  coin,  very  fcarce. 
Value  half  a guilder. 

Twelve  and  one-half  Stiver  Piece.  Not  much 
in  currency. 

Thirteen  Stiver  Piece * This  is  a coin  of  Zealand, 
and  much  in  ufe. 

Twenty  Stiver  Piece , called  a Guilder , or  Florin. 
Silver,  and  the  true  coin  of  Holland  ; and  a great 
pity  it  is  that  the  confufed  filver  currency  of  the 
Republic  was  not  regulated  by  this  piece  of 
twenty,  another  of  ten,  and  another  of  five  ftivers ; 
but  one  may  as  well  expedt  they  would  banifL. 
money  altogether  as  that  they  will  enter  into  fuch 
a reform. 

Twenty -five  Stiver  Piece.  Is  filver  and  half  a 
rix  dolder. 

Twenty-fix  Stiver  Piece.  This  afcertains  itfelf. 

T weniy weight  Stiver  Piece.  Of  this  there  are 
feveral  forts ; it  is  Holland  currency ; when  you 
receive  a fum  in  this  coin,  which  is  frequent 
enough,  they  generally  pay  yog  five  in  a lor, 
making  feven  guilders  each  lot. 

d 2 Thirty 
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thirty  Stiver  Piece.  This  is  the  piece  Galled 
the  Bolder,  is  Dutch  currency,  value  about  half 
a crown  Englifh,  and  of  equal  fize  3 there  are 
various  forts. 

'Thirty -one  Stiver  and  one -half  Piece.  Half  a 
ducatoon,  and  fo  called  3 but  you  will  not  meet 
it  often. 

Forty  Stiver  Piece , or  Two  Guilder  Piece . Not 
common. 

Fifty  Stiver  Piece.  The  old  rix  dolder  5 not 

* 

liked,  and  not  much  ufed. 

Fifty -two  Stiver  Piece.  This  is  the  modem 
fix  dolder,  extremely  current,  and  what  you  will 
receive  in  the  payment  of  almoft  every  guinea. 
But  as  they  will  not  pafs  current  in  Amfterdam 
and  fome  other  places,  for  more  than  fifty,  or 
fifty-one  (livers,  you  fhould  avoid  having  too 
many  of  them.  In  Zealandthey  will  fetch  fifty- 
three. 

N.  B.  The  bed  friver  money  is  the  guilder, 
or  twenty  (liver  piece. 

Sixty  Stiver  Piece.  Called  a three  guilder 
piece,  very  much  in  ufe. 
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Sixty -three  Stiver  Piece , or  Ducatoon . Made  at 
|he  time  the  Spaniards  got  footing  in  this  country* 

gold  coins. 

A Ducat . This  is  of  admirable  good,  and  of 
great  fervice  to  a traveller ; but  fometimes  fcarce 
and  bought  at  difad  vantage.  Its  currency  is  uni- 
verfal— the  general  value  five  guilders,  five  ftivers 
—but  being  of  the  pureft  gold  is  caught  at  eagerly 
by  the  Jews,  and  not  to  be  got  out  of  their 
hands,  or  even  the  bankers’,  without  paying  them 
two  or  three  ftivers  profit  on  each  ducat.  But 
though  this  appears  an  impofition,  when  you 
get  beyond  the  Provinces.,  into  Germany,  Pruffia, 
&c.  they  increafe  fo  much  in  value  that  your 
general  portable  cafli  had  better  be  in  this  coin, 
which  is  fterling  in  value,  and  light  of  carriage. 

Double  Ducat . Is  ten  guilders  ten  ftivers,, 

Rider . Fourteen  guilders. 

Half  Rider.  Seven  guilders— all  thefe  are  cur- 
rent, without  any  drawbacks  through  the  Pro- 
vinces. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

I WILL  employ  this  letter  on  afubject  which 
can  fcarcely  be  comprehended  under  the  article 
Gleanings , becaufe  I do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  a fyllable  faid  upon  it  by  any  tourift,  trippift, 
or  traveller  whatfoever ; though  from  experience 
I am  convinced,  as  mull  every  one  who  has  been 
on  this  part  of  the  continent,  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
necelfarv  to  be  difcufled,  and  for  every  ftrangerto 
be  prepared  in.  I allude  to  the  fimilarity  of  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  languages,  and  the  ufe  of 
being  fupplied  with  a few  questions  and  anfwers 
in  the  latter  for  daily  exercife,  which  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  and  even  of  Holland,  is  as 
necefTary  to  a ftranger  as  his  daily  bread.  It  is 
impofiible  not  to  perceive  almoft  immediately, 
not  even  to  feel  the  general  refemblance  of  the 
Low  Dutch  and  the  Englifh. 

The  words  in  any  language  which  a traveller 
picks  up,  and  tries  to  get  a knowledge  of,  are 
of  courfe  thole  which  enable  him  to  afk  for  the 
necdTaries  of  life,  and  amongft  thefe  he  will 
find  when  his  ear  is  a little  accuftcmed  to  the 
difference  of  accent,  fo  great  a fimilitude  betwixt 
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the  words  whiqh  are  ufed  at  home  and  abroad 
(I  include  Germany  in  this  remark)  that  he  will 
foon  underftand  the  general  JubjeEl  of  converfa- 
don  amongft  the  natives  ; and  if  he  mixes  with 
them  in  their  ordinary  focieties  a fhort  time, 
will  be  able  to  take  his  fhare  in  them.  There 
is  indeed,  fcarce  a fentence  in  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  language,  whether  Dutch  or  English, 
have  not  borrowed  from  one  another.  The 
rights  of  etymology  it  is  not  my  place  to  fettle.  ' 
Suffice  it  to  obferve  to  you,  that  in  taking  the 
circuit  of  Holland  or  Germany,  an  Engliffiman 
mud  return  fatisfied  that,  there  exifts  a very 
great  degree  of  verbal  refemblance.  Certain 
words  indeed,  fo  approximate,  even  in  pronun- 
ciation, efpecially  in  Freezland,  that  they  have 
a proverb  in  that  country  which  purports 

“ Good  bread  and  goodcheefe, 

*e  Is  good  Englilh  and  good  Freeze 

of  which  truth  though  told  in  rhyme,  Ifhallim 
its  place  prefent  you  with  a pleafant  example. 

The  refult  of  a great  deal  of  obfervation  then 
is,  that  fuch  of  my  countrymen  as  poffefs  a 
vagrant  fpirit,  and  who  meditate  the  tour  of 
Northern  Europe,  would  do  well  to  equip  them- 
telves  with  a few  queftion  and  anfwer  phrafes, 
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peculiar  to  the  country  or  province  they  intend 
to  traverfe  or  to  refide  in  : for  although  a common 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  certainly 
a very  ufeful  and  general  paflport  through  all 
parts  of  cultivated  Europe  5 and  is  fpoken  much 
more  amongft  all  ranks  of  people  in  other  coun- 
tries than  in  our’s,  it  is  as  I have  found,  by  no 
means  univerjal  enough  to  guard  you  againft 
very  uncouth  accidents : fince  there  are  very  many 
fmail  and  even  great  towns,  both  in  Holland, 
Pruflia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  well  worth 
being  vifited,  where  if  a ftranger  had  not  leifure 
to  go  in  Jearch  of  fomebody  who  could  fpeak 
French,  or  fhould  not  be  fortunate  enough  to 
take  up  his  lodging  at  a public  table  ( table  d'hote ) 
lie  would  experience  great  inconvenience, 

In  one  of  the  larged  and  bed  inns  for  example, 
in  the  circle  of  Wedphalia,  even  in  its  capita} 
(Cleves,  concerning  which  I fhall  in  due  time 
expatiate)  had  I not,  during  my  firft  refidence  in 
Holland  picked  up  a little  of  fomething  like  Dutch, 
I might  as  well  have  been  thrown  upon  Robinfon 
Crufoe’s  ifland  after  it  was  evacuated.  Not  a 
creature  in  the  houfe,  filled  as  it  was  with  fervants, 
could  fpeak  either  French  or  Englifn,  and  for 
the  fird  day  or  two  after  my  arrival,  notwkhftand- 

ing 
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ing  the  little  mongrel  Dutch  with  which  I was 
fortified,  as  neither  the  mailer  nor  his  fervants 
were  ingenious  enough  to  make  two  or  three 
ill  pronounced  words  into  an  intelligible  fentence 
(although  a Frenchman  would  have  interpreted 
the  word  French  I could  have  made  ufe  of,,  and 
accommodated  me  at  half  a word)  my  enter- 
tainment was  -in  pantomime,  and  was  amufing 
enough  after  a few  rehearfajs. 

This  little  extemporaneous  drama  was  fupported 
indeed  by  a very  few  characters,  the  principal 
of  which  were  myfelf  and  an  honed  Swifs  boy 
appointed  to  attend  me,  and  who  really  had  all 
the  good-humoured  foolery,  and  whimfical  trick 
of  a fcaramouch.  When  I wifhed  for  breakfaft, 
dinner,  or  fupper,  I opened  my  mouth  then  diut 
it,  then  opened  it  again,  putting  my  finger  back- 
ward and  forward,  to  imitate  the  a&ion  of  eating* 
When  I wilhed  for  drink  I held  up  my  head, 
and  feemed  (glafs  in  hand)  to  be  pouring  its 
contents  down  my  throat.  The  Swifs  boy  incon- 
tinently did  the  fame,  nodded  his  head  and  went 
laughing  down  dairs ; very  foon  diewing  he  under- 
dood  me.  ‘ Every  thing  elfe  that  I wanted  was 
expreded  in  dumb  ihew,  which  fo  amufed  the 
Swifs  that  I fufpedt  he  was  much  difappointed 
when  this  mode  of  communication  broke  off. 

Thus 
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Thus  as  I could  not  cc  fuit  the  word  to  the  action,” 

I fubflituted  the  adtion  for  the  word.  We  cer- 
tainly might  have  gone  on  in  this  manner  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  I fhould  have  been  well  ferved ; 
illuftrating  all  the  time  the  Roman’s  affertion, 
that  the  three  grand  principles  and  powers  of 
oratory  confift  in  action  ; but  as  Gay’s  monkey 
who  was  alfo  a traveller,  and  had  made  the  grand 
tour,  and  was  as  eloquent  on  fuch  occafions 
doubtlefs,  as  either  me  or  my  young  Swifs,  I 
muft  own  I felt  myfelf  rather  ambitious  to  make 
ufe  again  of  that  faculty,  of  which  with  all  his 
ingenuity,  the  mod  accompli  Iked  pug  is  a poor 
imitator  * and  moreover  I muft  repeat,  that  my 
fcaramouch  would  not  underftand  many  expref- 
fions,  on  purpofe  that  he  might  prolong  the 
pantomime. 

Some  days  after,  changing  my  abode  to  an 
hotel  where  1 found  a good  table  d'hote , I amufed 
the  company  with  this  fcene,  and  an  Englifh 
gentleman  prefent  informed  me,  that  in  North 
Holland  he  was  put  very  often  to  the  like  dif- 
ficulty, fmoothed  only  by  the  like  means : to 
prevent  which  in  future,  he  had  thought  of  an 
expedient,  which  was  on  his  return  to  Amfterdam, 
to  form  fuch  queftions  and  anfwers  as  were  hourly 
occurring  relative  to  culinary,  chamber,  and  other 

domeftio 
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domeftic  matters,  and  to  get  them  put  not  only 
into  good  but  to  bad  Dutch  j that  is  to  fay  firft, 
as  properly  fpelled  j fecondly,  as  pronounced  with- 
out any  attention  to  the  /petting  $ thereby  pre- 
paring himfelf  as  well  for  thofe  who  could  not 
read,  as  for  thofe  who  could.  He  added  that 
his  bufinefs  calling  him  into  feveral  of  the  fame 
towns  about  a fortnight  after,  he  took  no  guide 
but  his  new-made  tablets,  refolving  to  try  their 
ufe,  and  went  through  the  very  places  at  which 
he  had  before  been  embarrafled  perfectly  at  his 
eafe,  creating  by  the  way  a great  deal  of  harmlefs 
merriment  amongft  the  people  with  whom  he 
communicated,  particularly  in  one  family,  the 
matter  of  whom  had  been  churlifh  in  the  gen- 
tleman's firft  vifit:  It  was  a fmall  inn  kept  by 
a furly  purfe-proud  Dutchman,  who  had  faid 
(rudely,  but  not  without  point)  if  he  was  to  find 
language  as  well  as  other  things,  he  mutt:  charge 
it  in  the  bill . 

The  gentleman  had  not  forgot  this  rapid  ftroke 
of  Dutch  traffic,  and  by  way  of  retaliation  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  man's  houfe  again,  prepared 
however  with  this  firft  queftion  and  remark — 
<c  Will  you  ar/wer  me  now  ? — I fhall  point  to  what 
“ 1 want  of  you  without  deigning  to  fpeak  to  you, 

marking  the  article  defired  by  yery  good  Dutch. 

If 


cc 
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“It  you  do  not  anfwer  it  immediately  I rtiall 
“ d.ifcover  you  are  as  ignorant  as  you  were  in- 
“ folent.” 

“ Now  it  really  happened,”  faid  the  gentle- 
man, “ that  this1  fellow  could  neither  write  or 
“ read,  upon  which  I burft  out  into  a laugh  of 
“ triumph ; and  after  expofing  him  to  a good 
c<  deal  of  company  who  happened  to  be  affem- 
“ bled,  I left  his  houfe  and  was  very  well  under- 
“ flood  in  another.  I ufually  fported  my  bad 
“ Dutch  which  was  generally  comprehended,  and 
“ where  it  was  not  I pointed  to  my  tablets,  in 
“ which  might  be  read  the  good ; and  am  con- 
“ vinced  that  by  adoption  of  the  fame  plan, 
“ accommodating  my  queftions  to  different  lan- 
“ guages,  I could  make  my  way  through  Europe 
“ with  nS  adtual  fkill  in  any  language  but- my 
* own.” 

I was  much  taken  with  this  device,  and 
although  I had  predetermined  to  poffefs  myfelf 
with  enough  of  the  language  of  every  country 
through  which  I meaned  to  pafs,  to  exprefs  my 
wants  and  wifhes,  and  to  flop  long  enough  at  a 
place  to  render  this  practicable — (a  plan  which 
included  a fufficient  refidence  to  glean,  not  only  a 
little  of  language,  but  a great  deal  of  the  man- 
ners 
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tiers  and  of  the  cuftoms  of  thofe  to  whom  firch 
language  was  natal—)  I determined  likewife, 
to  follow  up  this  gentleman’s  plan  by  way  of 
immediate Jupply.  Accordingly  I put  together  a 
number  of  fuch  queftions  as  I muft  afk,  the  replies 
to  which  required,  in  general,  nothing  more  than 
obedience  to  the  orders  they  implied,  and  I found 
it  of  fuch  infinite  ufe,  that  I fcrongly  recommend 
others  to  do  the  fame,  merely  as  a Juecedaneum% 

. till  they  can  make  fome  progrefs. 

Indeed  I confider  fome  knowledge  of  this  kind 
fo  effential  to  common  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion, that  a traveller  fhould  acquire  it  Je  defendendo . 
He  will  otherwife  find  himfelf  like  a man  unarmed 
in  the  field  of  battle,  obnoxious  to  every  dif- 
guifed  and  every  open  attack  of  impofition, 
againfl  an  enemy  too  accoutred  at  all  points 
againfl  his  pocket.  The  countlefs  number  of 
guides,  tours,  journeys,  &c.  'See.  colledled,  would 
form  (at  lead  fill)  a library,  with  which  a man 
cannot  pofiibly  emigrate ; and  I am  really  afto- 
nifhed,  that  amongft  all  fuch  of  thefe  as  have 
fallen  under  my  infpetlion,  there  has  not  been 
one  traveller  who  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  give  a fingle  dialogue  in  common  interrogatory 
and  reply  on  fubjefls  that  are  as  neceffary  to  be 
alked  and  anfwered,  as  it  is  to  do  thofe  offices  to 

wh  ich 
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'which  they  lead,  viz.  eat,  drink,  and  fleep^ 
Dialogues  of  this  kind,  or  rather  the-  queftions 
and  anfwers  that  form  a part  of  them,  may,  it  is 
true,  be  found  fcattered  up  <md  down  the  different 
grammars;  but  befides  that  the  things  wanted 
lie  too  widely  difperfed,  it  implies  a neceflity  of 
taking  a library  with  you,  and  after  that  is  done, 
hunting  about  from  page  to  page  for  the  thing 
wanted,  inftead  of  having  them  brought  together 
clofe  under  your  eye,  and  within  compafs.  To 
have  done  this  might  poflibly  dedud  from  the 
dignity  of  a travel  writer,  but  would  add  impor- 
tantly to  his  ufe.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  a talk 
very  proper  for  a Gleaner  who  is  referved 

<c  to  pick  up  therefufe  of  tho feharve/i  fields,’* 

the  lofty-minded  travellers  have  gone  over  with 
the  nobler  views  of  conducing  their  readers  to 
pi&ures,  palaces,  temples,  turrets,  mountains, 
and  other  pieces  of  magnificence;  which,  after 
all,  a common  valet  de  place,  a fixpenny  cata- 
logue, or  the  perfons  appointed  to  Ihew  thefe 
fine  fights — thefe  fuperb  national  lions , would 
defcribe  full  as  well  afiifted  by  your  own  ocular 
evidence  at  the  fame  time.  But  even  thefe 
auguft  Journalifts  muft  confefs  the  ufe  of  that 
information  they  have  difdained  to  bellow. 


Conformably, 
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Conformably,  therefore,  to  the  unafpiring 
humility  of  the  character  I have  adopted  in  this 
work,  I fhall  by  way  of  Appendix  in  the  lad 
volume,  before  I bring  my  Remarks  to  a final 
clofe,  offer  a couple  of  colloquial  letters,  con- 
fiding of  Dutch,  German,  (that  is,  Low  Dutch? 
High  Dutch)  and  Englifh,  containing  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  a fet  (feries)  of  thofe  orders , 
quejlions , and  commands , which  every  traveller, 
who  is  not  immortal,  and  I have  never  heard  of 
any  preternatural  ones  fince  the  excurfion  of 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  to  old  Baucis  and  Philemon? 
muff  give,  afk,  and  receive  every  day,  and  almod 
every  hour  of  his  life : and  I will  take  care  to 
place  them  as  nearly  as  pofiible  in  fuch  diurnal 
arrangement*  beginning  with  the  ridng,  and 
finifhing  with  the  repofing  hour,  that  it  mud  be 
a ftranger’s  own  fault  if  he  dands  in  need  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  or  conveniences  : becaufe,  if 
there  is  a being  in  the  houfe  where  he  fojourns 
who  can  read,  he  has  but  to  point  to  the  objed 
defired,  and  if  attainable  to  get  it ; or  if  he 
Ihould  meet  with  a whole  family  of  ignorams, 
he  may  follow  the  accented  rule  of  properly  pro - 
muncedy  but  badly  fpelledy  order,  quedion,  com- 
mand, &c.  which  will  be  put  immediately  below 
the  fame  quedion  in  its  proper  orthography,  and 
his  own  ear  mud  be  very  defective  if  he  cannot 
7 fo 
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fo  exprefs  himfelf  as  to  be  fufficiently  underfioodi 
which  is  the  foie  aim  of  this  very  humble  endea- 
vour and  experiment,  the  good  efied  of  which 
I have  tried  myfelf  before  I recommend  it  tc* 
others.  Neither  let  the  erudite  critic  frown  on 
it.  Should  it  ever  be  his  fortune  to  come  into 
thofe  parts  of  the  Continent,  armed  as  he  may 
be  with  all  the  facred  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  the  more  refined  graces  of  the  modern 
{by  which  I would  be  underftood  to  mean  the 
polite  languages  of  France  and  Italy,)  I am  well 
convinced,  even  he  would  relax  of  his  lettered 
gravity,  and  not  only  fmile  upon,  but  derive  great 
benefit  from  this  certainly  doggrel  and  whimfical 
mode  of  making  himjelf  intelligible ; fince  all  the 
wifdorn  of  all  the  fathers  could  not  effed  it  half 
fo  well.  Without,  therefore,  making  any  apolo- 
gies (what  has  been  hitherto  faid  I confider  as 
neceifary  explanations)  for  a good-natured  inten- 
tion certainly  not  very  amufing  to  the  writer,  I 
here  promife  to  execute  it  in  the  belt  manner  1 
am  able  in  its  due  time  and  place. 

Of  one  thing  while  it  is  in  my  memory  let  me 
warn  you.  The  common  Dutch  innkeepers, 
porters,  boatmen,  and  that  clafs  of  people  are 
as  great  go  flips  and  babillards  as  any  in  France, 
in  our  own  country,  or  in  any  other  upon  the 

earth. 
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earth,  and  will  talk  cc  about  it  goddefs,  and 
« about  it,”  on  the  moft  infignificant  occafions, 
for  an  hour  together,  while  minutes  might  fettle  all 
they  can  have  to  fay  to  or  to  do  for  you.  Never 
therefore  feem  to  liflen.  Fix  to  your  point — point 
to  your  order,  or  your  queflion,  or  elfe  pronounce 
it  and  flick  there — -hold  him  to  it  as  to  the  one 
thing  needful ; and  if  he  flies  off  into  irrelevan- 
cies  bring  him  back  to  the  point  by  the  aid  of  the 
remark  I will  put  into  your  mouth.  This  will 
fave  you  the  hearing  <c  an  infinite  deal  of 
ec  nothing,”  and  fave  time  as  well  as  'patience  for 
much  better  ufes* 

I will  at  prefent  put  an  end  to  this  very  necef- 
fary  fubjedl  with  one  general  remark  on  the 
Dutch  language,  namely,  when  a perfon  fpeaks 
very  bad,  broad,  and  coarfe  Englifh,  it  will  for 
the  mod  part,— feven  words  out  of  ten,— -be 
good  pure  Dutch.  But,  of  this,  the  pronun- 
ciations I mean  to  fet  down  for  you  will  diffid- 
ently convince  you.  And  were  the  natives  to 
fpeak  flow,  (every  language  to  a perfon  ignorant 
of  it  Jeems  to  be  Jpoken  faft ,)  an  Englifliman, 
though  he  might  be  at  fault  as  to  particular 
words,  would  be  au  fait  as  to  the  general  topic, 
and  the  turn  it  was  taking ; which  reminds  me 
that  you  will  derive  a double  advantage  from  my 

voL.ii.  E little 
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little  vocabulary  *. — while  you  are  trying  to  make 
out  meanings  by  falje  orthography  you  will 
infenfibly  get  into  the  true  $ and  thus  accommo- 
date the  wants  of  the  prefent  and  future  ; with 
which  encouraging  hint  we  will  releafe  one  another 
from  this  fchool-boy's  exercife,  and  get  to  fome- 
thing  more  entertaining  to  us  both  r for  you 
cannot  fuppofe  thefe  fchool-mafter  leflbns  have 
been  very  delightful  to  their  author.  What  I 
promife  in  an  appendix  fhall  ferve  as  a pocket 
companion  refpedting  fome  points  necefffary  to  be 
immediately  known  to  the  traveller : it  may  be 
all-fufhcient  to  fuch  purpofe — which  afluredly 
has  not  been  effe&ed  by  any  guide,  trip,  or  tour 
hitherto  made  public.  I propofe  to  annex  it  to 
my  Gleanings. 

And  now,  courteous  flranger,  the  Seven 
Provinces  are,  “ all  before  you  which  to  choofe/' 
In  thefe  primary  pages  you  will  find  them  needful 
for  your  fafe  guidance.  Suppofmg  this  and  the 
rvo  promifed  queftion  and-anfwer-dialogues  to 
become  a feparate  Jheaf  from  my  general  Glean- 
ings, I am  here  to  bid  you  farewell.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  defire  to  fee  objedts  and  read  of 
eircumftances  as  they  flruck  me  in  a furvey  of 
them  at  different  times  and  feafons, — amcngfl: 
which  I truil  many  will  be  not  unpleafant,  and 


not 
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hot  a few  ufeful,  particularly  if  you  pafs  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  republick  into  other  countries,- — 
\ve  fhall  ftill  in  a manner  be  converfing  together, 
and  the  whole  of  my  Gleanings  will  be  a part  of 
your  company.  In  this  cafe  I repeat  we  fhali 
ft  ii  1 travel  together . 

But  at  all  events  from  you  my  friend,  and  your 
dear  circle  whom  I move  particularly  addrefs,  and 
from  whom  if  I feem  to  deviate  a little  to 
admonilh  others,  it  is  but  in  imitation  and 
adoption  of  that  bounty  which  has  induced  you  fo 
often  of  late  to  tell  me  our  correfpondence,  by 
being  occafionally  broadened  in  its  application, 
may  become  more  extenfively  ufeful  and  amufingi 
From  you  and  your’s  I fay  I am  fure  of 
finding  a hearty  good  will,  let  me  wander  about 
with  you  where  I lift,  and  fhi ft  the  fcene  upon 
you  as  irregularly  and  rapidly,  taking  you  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  I think  proper.  Under 
fuch  encouragements  we  will  now  take  a trip  to 
the  Hague,  which  indeed  I have  already  thrice 
vifited  fince  my  quitting  that  fire-fide  where  I have 
always  found  <c  a ready  chair,”  and  fo  long  as  cir-* 
Cumftances  permitted,  a delightful  home.  cc  May 
u eternal  bleftings  crown’1  the  owners  of  it ! — a 
prayer  of  fuch  <f  earned:  heart/’  that  I will  not 

fuffer  it  to  be  “ mixed  with  bafer  matter.” 

Adieu  ! 

E 2 
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LETTER  XXXI. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Hague". 


T the  firft  blufh  the  following  fad,  my 
dear  loved  friend,  may  feem  ftrange.  There  is 
far  more  diligence  of  attention  required  of  a 
Gleaner,  to  pick  up  any  thing  worth  carrying  to 
his  fheaf  in  great  and  populous  towns  and  cities* 
than  in  the  undiftinguilhed  villages,  and  Cf  (till 
“ fmall’’  recefies,  where  the  broad  and  common 
highway , thoroughfare  traveller  feldom  goes  $ and 
where,  though  the  violet  perfumes  the  air,  and 
the  frefh  grafs  fprings  up  in  the  beautiful  paths, 
thofe  <c  garifh  beauties  of  the  world”  are  wanting, 
that  are  alone  gratifying  to  a heart  devoted  to  the 
publick.  For  although  in  this  latter  feene  every 
thing  is  in  motion  before  you,  or  (landing  fixed 
in  proud  but  mute  magnificence  for  your  inflec- 
tion— as  if  almoft  to  infift  on  your  pacing 
homage;  they  have  yielded  up  their  charms  to  fo 
many  Grangers,  that  like  one  of  our  fair  drudges 
of  fafhion,  whofe  face  has  been  fo  long  in  publick 
exhibition,  it  is  become  ic  familiar  as  one’s 
“ garter^’  and  to  give  another  defeription  would 
be  to  force  on  you  what  memory  would  perhaps 


turn  from  with  difgufl. 
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Ah  ! my  friend,  what  honours — what  mines 
of  wealth  would  roll  into  the  coffers  of  the  man, 
who  when  the  objects  of  this  variable  life  have  loft 
their  wonted  power  of  giving  pleafure,  but  by 
change  of  circumftances  have  acquired  unexpect- 
edly the  power  of  giving  pain — what  of  riches 
and  fame  I fay  would  he  deferve,  who  could  com- 
mand our  once-dear  but  now  flighted  objeCts  to 
quit  thofe  cells  in  the  brain,  where  they  have 
not  only, 

**  A local  habitation,  and  a name,” 

but  a fixed  lodging,  and — bitterly  againd  our 
will — are  become  tenants  for  life  therein  ? We 
fee,  we  admire,  we  love,  we  po fiefs : our  felicity 
feems  entire.  Alas  ! an  idea,  an  opinion,  a dif- 
pute,  the  fatisfying  power  of  pofleflion  itfelfi 
th.e  frequency  of  feeing,  of  enjoying, — a new 
fancy,  a new  objedt,  firit  diminifhes,  and  at  laft 
dedroys  the  eager  delight  with  which  we  beheld 
our  fined  parks,  gardens,  pictures,  and  all  our 
earthly  paradifes,  as  imagination  in  her  fined 
ardours  is  wont  to  call  them. 

Thefe  neverthelefs  remain  the  fame , the  verdure 
is  as  refrefhing,  the  flowers  as  fweet ; the  hand  of 
time  nrellowing  the  tints  has  even  thrown 
new  graces  on  the  canvas — and  yet  we  are  weary  of 
e 3 them. 
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them.  What  fault  can  they  have  committed  ? 
cc  What  committed  P”  The  greateft.  They  are 
our  own,  and  they  have  cc  outlived  our  liking.” 

Shall  I afcend  from  inanimate  objedts  to  fuch 
as  have  life  ? to  fuch  as  bound  themfelves  even 
like  a charm  round  our  necks— round  our  hearts — 
but  which  now  (perhaps  more  truly  filled  with 
enchantment  to  all  the  world  befides)  are  nothing 
to  us,  or  worfe  than  nothing,  a mill-ftone  round 
our  necks— a galling  chain  round  our  feet  ? He 
who  could  make  us  at  the  word  cf  command, 
forget  even  thefe,  or  rather  the  keen  rebuke  with 
which  confcience  employs  memory,  over  whom 
fhe  has  control  to  punifh  our  frivolous  and  infa- 
tiable  inconftancy— what  would  we  not  offer 
him  ? 

But  I am  o’erftepping  the  bounds  of  my  inten- 
tion, I blefs  God  this  latter  is  not  an  univerfal 
fadt.  I blefs  God  too  that  individually  it  applies 
not  to  you  or  to  me  my  friend.  Ah  ! I never 
pofTeiTed  any  good,  that  I (who  could  alone  be 
the  proper  judge  of  it)  found  fo  to  be,  but  I 
cherifhed  it  with  my  whole  heart,  and  fo  far  from 
indifference  growing  out  of  pojfeffion , I loved  it 
but  the  more  for  having  given  me  happinefs ! 
Gratitude  became  a new  motive  of  attachment; 

7 and 
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and  the  thought  of  its  having  made  me  often 
bleft,  inftead  of  diminilhing,  augmented  my 
affeCtion.  Nor  have  I a friend  on  earth  who 
is  not  the  more  dear  to  me  on  this  very  principle. 
Ah  l carry  this  affertion  towards yourfelf  my  friend, 
and  read  in  it  the  increafe  of  my  love  for  you. 

But  I have  loft  my  felt — The  thread  is  broken 
but  eafily  repaired. — To  thofe  who  wijh  to  forget 
whatever  is  become  infipid  to  them — has  been  too 
often  feen,  heard,  or  poftelfedj  you  will  agree 
that  a perfon,  a magician,  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  granting  to  us  that  wifti,  would  indeed  merit 
recompence.  Streets,  villages — nay  whole  cities 
are  eafily  ejected  from  the  memory  but  how  fhali 
we  pluck  out  that  thorn  in  the  mind \ which  is  left 
to  fefter,  after  our  once  faireft  roles  of  imagination 
and  of  the  heart, 

44  Fade  in  our  eye,  and  pall  upon  our  fenfe  !’* 

And  which  remain  fometimes  for  years,  perhaps 
for  life,  to  fcourge  us  in  all  the  tyranny  of  recol- 
lection ? 

O Fortunatusl  how  poor  were  thy  vaunted 
powers,  even  had  they  been  realifed,  in  compa- 
nion of  his  who  could  thus  teach  us  to  forget 
our  once  fondeft  wifhes,  and,  with  them , the 

E 4 lharp 
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fharp  reproof  of  our  weak  infidelity  and  foolifh 
bafe  ingratitude ! 

But  left  even  you  my  friend  fhould  have  fame-* 
thing  to  lofe,  and  be  trying  at 

“ That  hardeft  fcience,  to  forget  ;** 

this  digrefiion  will  but  bring  it  back  on  your 
remembrance ; fince  it  is  certain,  the  difcourfing 
ftrongly  on  any  one  objedt  forces  on  an  idea  of 
its  oppofite.  To  return  therefore  to  the  firft 
occafion  of  thefe  refiedtions,  which  was,  as  I am 
convinced  you  know  already,  that  I am  now 
writing  from  one  of  the  nobleft  towns  (in  proud 
humility  and  affedtation  called  the  fineft*  village) 

in 

* Judge  for  yourfelf,  as  to  the  degree  of  that  affedtation. 
The  Hague  it  is  true,  like  lordly  London  itfelf,  was  once  only 
a colledion  of  miferable  cottages,  (and  where  is  the  city  that 
ab  origine>  was  not  r)  but  when  you  confider  that  by  a charter 
part  fo  long  ago  as  the  reigns  of  the  celebrated  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  of  his  fon  Philip  the  Second,  each  aftigning  to  it 
the  dignity  of  city  ; taking  into  }>our  mind  at  the  fame  time, 
its  having  for  fo  long  a feries  of  years  been  the  feat  of  govern-, 
ment,  grandeur  and  fafhion,  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
municipal  rights  and  privileges ; and  that  it  is  in  effed  the 
pride  of  an  Hollander’s  heart,  and  fpokenofwith  fondnefs  even 
by  the  gainful  tribe; — the  queftion — have  you  leen  the  Hague? 
• — being  amongft  the  firft  things  demanded  of  a ftranger  by  a 
native  of  the  Provinces ; I fay  when  you  join  thefe  fads  together, 

you 
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in  Europe,  I {hall  neither  carry  you  into  any  one 
of  its  famous  churches,  nor  to  the  Jewilh  fyna- 
gogue;  but  fimply  remind  you  that  whenever 
you  are  difpofed  to  thank  your  God  for  your 
fafe  arrival,  you  may  do  fo  in  your  own  way,  man- 
ner and  language,  at  ten  o’clock  every  Sunday 
morning  in  the  Englifh  church,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  flreet  called  Noord-Einde  (North- 
End  j,  near  the  Place.  Neither  fh all  I afk  your 
company  to  any  of  the  public  edifices ; nor  take 
you  to  the  celebrated  Maifon  de  Corredlion; 
nor  to  the  Palace  of  Prince  Maurice ; nor  to  that 
of  the  Stadtholder  ; nor  to  any  of  the  very  numerous 
hofpitals  or  alms-houfes  ; nor  even  to  the  Prince’s 
mufeum ; nor  to  the  Princefs’s  houfe  in  the  wood ; 
nor  to  any  other  fine  fights;  becaufe  I am  well 
convinced  all  thefe  Dutch  lions  have  flared  you 
in  the  face,  in  various  prints,  books,  difTertations, 
&£.  £cc.  dec,  till  you  are  as  well  acquainted  with 

their 


you  will  not  hefitate  to  lay  the  account  of  this  egregious  affec- 
tation (of  giving  the  name  of  village  to  a city,  larger  than 
Manchefter,  and  perhaps  York;  certainly  more  elegantly  con- 
ftru&ed,  and  more  the  refidence  of  general  fafhion),  to  that  not 
uncommon  artifice  of  vanity , which  to  entrap  the  greater  praife 
affumes  the  air  of  diffident  modefty.  The  Hague  is  one  of  the 
fineft  and  largefl  towns  in  Europe,  and  the  Dutch  univerfally 
wifh  it  to  be  thought  fo  ; And  were  yod  to  fpeak  of  it  as  only 
a village,  they  would  foon  affert  its  pretenfions  to  vie  with  the 
^roudeft  of  our  cities. 
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their  diameter,  circumference,  fituation,  didance 
from  each  other,  rife,  fall,  ruins  and  repairs  3 and 
that  you  are  as  intimate  with  the  far-famed  cabinet 
of  curiofities  5 its  moderns,  and  its  antiques,  its 
birds,  beads  and  fifhes,  urns,  buds,  medals  and 
minerals,  pictures  and  paintings,  fculptures,  en- 
gravings, and  other  rarities  of  art  and  nature; 
as  are  the  ftudents  of  Leyden  with  the  wonders 
of  that  town  ; the  tree — adorned  fofie,  Efplanade, 
Tumulus,  the  trophied  cadle  of  the  Saxon  Hengift, 
(memorial  of  his  victory  over  our  own  country)  ; 
the  1 86  magnificent  ftreets ; the  145  done  bridges ; 
and  all  the  curiofities  of  their  academy ; from  the 
fire- conquering  Albedos  to  the  egg  of  the  cro- 
codile; as  well  as  all  that  is  to  be  feen  of  thole 
greated  of  all  curiofities,  the  fkeletons  of  human 
nature  in  the  fchool  of  anatomy. 

No  my  friend,  you  are  a woman  of  too  much 
reading  and  converfation,  not  to  confider  thefe 
things  as  old  dories,  and  indead  of  being  put  again 
in  mind  of  them,  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  throw 
* public  building  or  a few  royal  palaces  out  of 
'your  head,  where  amidd  fo  much  better  furniture, 
you  may  judly  look  on  them  as  ufelefs  lumber. 
But  were  it  even  poflible  that  you  know  nothing 
of  them,  you  would  on  your  coming  over  have 
reafon  to  exclaim,  ere  you  had  been  here  eight- 

and- 
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and-forty  hours— fomewhat  too  much  of  this  !** 
*— For  guides,  companions,  hiftories,  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  Hague , {tare  at  you  through  almoft 
every  bookfeller’s  window  in  all  languages, 
though  principally  in  Dutch.  Jacob  de  Riemer, 
for  indance,  juft  to  begin  with,  has  publifhed  a 
Jhort  fuccinft  defcription  of  the  Hague,  in  three 
volumes  folio.  Another  Dutchman  by  way  of 
rendering  it  more  commodious,  has  given  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  two  volumes  quarto , one  of 
which  indeed  might  befqueejzed  into  each  breeches 
pocket  of  a true  Dutchman  ; his  tobacco-box 
being  much  fuch  another  pocket  companion* 
Then  again  you  have  your  Valet  de  Place,  who 
on  your  arrival  at  the  inn,  the  beft  and  mod:  rea- 
fonable  of  which  is  the  Marefchal  de  Turenne, 
kept  by  Mr,  B au me -offers  himfelf  to  your 
lervice,  intellectual  and  temporal;  and  will  for 
thirty  divers  a-day  (half  a crown),  retail  all  his 
knowledge  anc)  experience  of  men  and  things, 
places  and  people ; and  for  ought  I know,  give 
you  more  real,  certainly  more  various  informa- 
tion than  Jacob  de  Riemer.  So  that  every  way 
I take  it  for  granted,  you  have  had  or  will  have, 
more  than  enough  of  intelligence  touching  thefe 
pftenfible  objeds, 
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My  intention  is  and  has  all  along  been,  to  men- 
tion to  you,  from  every  place,  thofe  things  which 
it  is  mod  likely,  neither  your  fixed  nor  your 
walking  guides  will  ever  think  of  fhewing  you ; 
or  if  fome  of  them  are  fet  down  in  the  books, 
you  muft  lofe  a greater  proportion  of  time  in 
hunting  them  through  the  hiding  places  of  feveral 
hundred  pages,  about  le  plus  beau , et  la  plus  belle 
(the  naufea  of  every  panegyric 

“ Where  pure  defcription  holds  the  place  of  fenfe,”) 

before  you  can  get  at  them;  like  a fquirrel  run- 
ning through  a wildernefs  for  a kernel  when 
there  is  fcarcely  a nut  tree  in  an  acre  of  ground. 
Now  having  done  all  this  myfelf  I am  willing  to 
fpare  you  the  trouble ; ' for  which  courtefy  I have 
only  to  defire,  that  in  imitation  of  the  above- 
named  ingenious  and  pleafant  little  animal,  when 
I lay  before  you  any  literary  nut  which  has  not 
anfwered  to  you  the  pains  of  cracking,  thr6w  it 
afide  and  depend  on  the  next ; peradventure  the 
next  after  that  being  more  to  your  tafte ; and  re- 
member too,  that  even  that  which  difpleafed  you, 
and  which  you  condemned  as  iqfipid,  may  exadtly 
fuit  the  palate  of  whoever  picks  it  up  after  you, 
and  think  it  even  a bonne  boucbe  gleaning. 


I have 
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I have  one  general  remark  to  make  upon  all 
the  books  in  the  way  of  guides,  which  have 
ever  fallen  under  my  examination  ; and  I have 
had  the  fortitude  in  all  countries  to  ftruggle 
through  all  forts  and  fizes.  You  will  note  that 
I fpeak  only  of  fuch  as  are  written  by  the  natives 
or  foreigners  refident,  or  rather  eftabiiftied  till 
they  are  as  it  were  naturalized — to  the  place  they 
defcribe.  Their  accounts  of  kings,  queens, 
palaces,  theatres,  churches,  charity  houfes,  walks, 
and  public  entertainments,  &c.  are  doubtlefs  for 
the  moft  part  juft;  as  may  be  thofe  of  laws, 
government,  police,  &c.  &c. — As  far  as  it  goes, 
this  intelligence  is  fatisfadtory ;.  and  the  lefs  it  is 
clogged  with  remark,  or  encumbered  with  fen- 
timent  the  better;  but  a very  great  number  of 
thofe  objedls  moft  interefting  to  a ftranger,  they 
totally  pafs  over  ; and  afturedly  for  a good  and 
(to  them)  fufficient  reafon ; becaufe  they  cannot 
fuppofe  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  peculiarities 
which  ftrike  travellers,  can  be  interefting ; ftnce 
being  amongft  the  moft  ordinary  occurrences, 
in  the  midft  of  which  they  were  born,  they  cannof 
even  imagine  them  to  be  fingular. 

“ What  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we  know  ?” 

And  as  fuch  authors  feldom  leave  their  own 
country,  the  very  articles  which  difcriminate  that 

from 
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from  every  Other  they  muft  be  in  total  ignorance 
of. — This  refte&ion  is  fo  extenfively  true*  that  I 
will  venture  to  fay  there  is  fcarcely  a book  written 
by  a native  hiftoriari  of  the  Hague,  or  of  other 
towns,  who  has  noticed  any  one  of  thofe  pecu- 
liarities that  would  fallen  principally  on  an  Englifh 
traveller’s  obfervation  j fuppofing  him  not  to  be 
inveterately  attached  to  brick  and  mortar*  For 
inftance,  a Dutch  author  would — all  commercial 
as  is  his  country — never  think  of  telling  you  that 
the  very  dogs  of  Holland  are  conflrained  to  pro- 
mote the  trade  of  the  Republic ; infomuch  that 
fave  the  Great  Dogs  of  fafhion  and  (late,  which 
run  before  or  after  their  lords  and  ladies*  equi- 
pages, and  in  imitation  often  of  their  betters,  are 
above  being  of  any  ufe  $ there  is  not  an  idle  dog 
of  any  fize  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  You  fee 
them  in  harnefs  at  all  parts  of  the  Hague,  and 
fome  other  towns  tugging  at  barrows  and  little 
carts  with  their  tongues  almofl  fweeping  the 
ground,  and  their  poor  hearts  almoft  ready  to  beat 
through  their  fides.  Frequently  three,  four,  five, 
and  fometimes  fix  abreaft  carrying  men  and  mer- 
chandife  with  the  fpeed  of  little  horfes.  And  in 
your  walk  from  the  Hague  Gate  to  Scheveling, — » 
whither  we  will  prefently  make  an  excurfion, — • 
you  encounter  at  all  hour's  of  the  day  an  incredi-- 
ble  number  loaded  with  fifh  and  men,  under  the 

burden 
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burden  of  which  they  run  off  at  a long  trot,  and 
fometimes  when  driven  by  young  men  or  boys 
at  full  gallop  the  whole  mile  and  an  half,  which 
is  the  diftance  from  gate  to  gate ; nor  on  their 
return  are  they  differed  to  come  empty,  being 
filled  not  only  with  the  aforefaid  men  or  boys,  (for 
aimoft  every  Dutchman  hates  walking  when  he 
can  ride  though  half  a mile) ; but  with  fuch 
commodities  as  cannot  be  had  at  the  village. — 
I have  feen  thefe  poor  brutes  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  urged  beyond  their  force,  hill  they  have 
dropped  on  the  road  to  gather  ftrength ; which  is 
feldom  the  cafe,  however,  except  when  they  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  management  of 
boys ; for  the  Dutch  are  the  fartheft  from  being 
cruel  to  their  domeflic,  dumb  animals,  of  any 
people  in  the  world ; on  the  contrary,  an  Hol- 
lander, of  whatever  rank,  is  fo  merciful  unto  his 
cattle  whether  horfe,  dog,  cow,  &c.  that  they 
are  the  objedls  of  his  marked  attention,  as  ffeek 
ikins,  happy  faces,  and  plump  fides,  diffidently 
demondrate.  The  cows,  and  oxen  for  draft, 
they  rub  down,  curry,  and  clean  till  they  are  as 
glofiy  as  the  mod  pampered  deed  in  England* 
Nay,  you  frequently  fee  them  with  a light  fancy 
drefs,  to  guard  them  from  the  flies  and  other 
annoying  animalcula,  in  the  meadows,  which  are 
the  fined'  in  the  world,  and  in  a warmer  fuit  of 

cloaths 
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cloaths  during  the  winter ; even  thefe  caning 
flaves  look  hale  and  well,  as  to  condition,  and 
being  habituated  to  labour,  feel  little  hardfhip 
in  it.  Happy,  however,  thrice  happy,  is  the 
dog,  who  has  the  luck  to  be  born  of  humbler 
and  lowly  parents,  and  is  facred,  by  his  infignifi- 
cance,  from  labour.  Like  many  a man,  who, 
having  neither  talents  nor  fize  for  a hero,  derives 
a fnug  enjoyment  from  his  unfitnefs  to  take  an 
adtive  part  in  the  toils  of  ambition.  But  dogs  of 
this  defcription  have  yet  greater  privileges  in 
Holland  than  you  may  imagine.  Like  other 
little  things,  they  are  held  precious,  and  fo  fond- 
led and  patted,  that  either  a lapdog,  or  a lover  in 
England, — where  thofe  animals,  you  know,  are 
fometimes  negledted,  as  indeed,  in  that  country, 
are  all  favourites, — might  envy  them  s for  if  you 
think  a Dutch  woman  and  a beautiful  woman 
are  incompatible,  you  are  miftaken,  as  I lhall 
take  occafion  to  (hew. 

In  my  firft  vifit,  a winter  one,  to  the  Hague, 
I entered  into  the  interefts  of  thefe  poor  day- 
labouring  dogs  fo  truly,  that  I wondered  they 
did  not  go  mad,  or  that  I did  not  hear  of  the 
canine  diftradtion  more  in  this  country  than  in 
ours ; and  on  being  told  there  were  certain  times 
(the  dog  days)  when  a heavy  fine  was  to  be  paid 

upon 
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upon  any  dog  being  feen  in  the  ftreet,  I fuppofed 
this  was  the  cafe,  till  the  fummer  following, 
being  at  this  delightful  fea-fide  village  of  Scheve- 
ling,  I obferved  feveral  times  in  the  day  thefe 
draft  dogs  brought  down  to  the  beach  and 
bathed  ; a practice,  which  no  doubt  equally  pre- 
vented them  from  the  dreadful  diforder  before- 
mentioned,  and  gave  them  ftrength  to  go  through 
their  work. 

It  is  fortunate,  alfo,  that  Holland  is  a country 
fomewhat  prone  to  be  ftri&  in  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  by  obfervance  of  which  the  dogs,  like 
their  mailers,  find  the  feventh  a day  of  unbroken 
reft  : for  Sunday  fhines  a Sabbath-day  to 
“ them.”  The  firft  impreftion,  which  is  allowed  a 
grand  point,  you  know,  being  much  in  favour  of 
thefe  induftrious  creatures,  I had  an  eye  on  them 
as  well  in  the  hours  of  their  repofe  as  toil ; and 
felt  my  heart  warm  to  fee  feveral,  whom  I had 
obferved  very  heavily  laden  on  the  Saturday, 
taking  a found  nap,  out  ftretched  and  happy  at 
their  mailers’  doors,  on  the  day  in  which  their 
leifure  is  even  an  allotment  and  bounty  of  heaven. 
All  the  morning  and  afternoon  they  have  re- 
mained bafking  in  die  fun,  or  in  the  fhade,  in 
profound  tranquillity ; while  a number  of  un- 
thinking whelps,  and  lazy  puppies,  who  had  been 
vol.  11.  F palling 
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faffing  their  time  in  idlenefs  all  the  week  were 
playing  their  gambols  in  the  dreet,  not  without  a 
vain  attempt  to  wake  the  feniors,  and  make  them 
join  in  their  amufement.  Towards  evening  I 
have,  in  my  funfetting  rounds,  been  much  pleafed 
to  notice  the  honed  creatures  fit  at  their  refpedt- 
ive  threlholds,  looking  quite  refreffied,  giving 
occafionally  into  a momentary  frolick,  and  the 
next  morning  returning  to  the  labours  of  the 
week  abfolutely  renewed. 

Reader — Stranger — art  t,hou  too  proud  of 
heart — or  too  full  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture— to  enter  into  thefe  brute  concerns  ? Pals 
on  then,  and  pity  my  weaknefs,  but  not  without 
remembering  that 

“ Dogs  are  honeft  creatures, 

(t  Ne’er  fawn  on  any  that  they  love  not ; 

(t  And,  I’m  a friend  to  dogs.  They 
tf  Ne'er  betray  their  mailers.” 

If  therefore  thou  had  no  feeling  for  their  fu der- 
ings, refpedb  at  lead  their  virtues : 

t(  Mark  but  his  true,  his  faithful  way  ; 

“ And  in  thy  fervice  copy  Tray.” 

Since  I have  adopted  your  fo  frequent  hint,  my 

lov’d 
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lov’d  friend,  of  making  thefe  papers  publick* 
after  they  have  ferved  the  o_nce  foie  defigned  end 
of  your  private  amufement,  I of  cotirfe,  occa- 
fionally  yield  to  addreffes,  as  from  an  author  to 
his  very  different  claffes  of  readers  j many,  in- 
deed mod,  of  which  can  apply  neither  to  you  nor 
yours.  For  example,  could  I have  thought  of 
entering  a caveat  againft  the  rigour  of  your 
heart,  or  the  lofty  vanity  of  your  feelings*  in 
confecrating  a few  pages  to  tneie  dumb  fervants  ? 
It  would  have  infulted  that  tendernefs  which  is 
the  mod  grateful  mark  of  a female  temper. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

AS  I have  thus  hadily,  and  almod  im- 
perceptibly, run  with  you  out  of  the  Hague,  and 
got  into  the  environs,  indeed,  into  one  of  the 
mod  judly  celebrated  parts  of  them,  the  Scheve- 
ling  Road — let  us  e’en  take  our  way  to  that 
village  before  we  return. 

I have  already  called  this  walk  beautiful.  It 
is  fo  in  a very  high  degree  indeed  : and  has  not 
by  the  mod  lavidi  deicribers  been  over-praifed. 

f 2 The 
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The  plan  of  this  walk  is  faid  to  have  been  laid 
by  Conftantine  Huygens,  in  1653.  Its  length 
from  the  Banicre  to  the  entrance  of  Scheveling, 
is  computed  at  590  fathom  3 from  the  bridge  at 
the  Hague  to  the  Scheveling  beach,  it  is  916. — 
Its  breadth  is  18  fathom.  It  is  divided  into 
three  obvious  paths  and  two  concealed  : — Of  the 
former,  a fpacious  one  in  the  middle  is  for  car- 
riages ; one  on  the  right  fide  for  horfes  of  plea- 
fure,  and  one  on  the  left  for  foot  paflengers. 
The  whole  are  in  a ftraight  line 3 fo  that  the 
centre  path  fhews  you,  on  entrance  of  the  avenue, 
at  exactly  half  a league’s  diftance,  the  fpire  of 
Scheveling  church 3 forming  a vifta  3 and  the 
extreme  end  on  either  fide  forms  an  opening, 
Gothic-fafhion,  not  unlike  the  entrance  of  an 
hermitage,  the  efFe6l  of  which,  affifted  by  the 
frequent  gloom  of  * the  furrounding  trees,  which 
form  a canopy  all  the  way,  is  very  firiking. 

Of  this  foliage,  as,  indeed,  of  all  other  in. 
Holland,  the  Republic  is  with  good  reafon  ex- 
tremely jealous.  Confider  but  the  time  and 
labour  neceffary  to  procure  it,  in  the  fir  ft  in- 
flance,  and  you  will  not  be  fqrprifed  when  I 
tell  you  that,  as  you  pafs  along  their  cc  allies 
•<f  green,”  you  will  obferve  idle  boys,  and  others, 
corrected  in  eftigie,  or  in  paintings,  and  ftuck 

up 
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up  in  terrorem , to  warn  them  of  the  penalties 
attendant  on  the  lead  depredation  of  this  con- 
secrated verdure. 

Yon  are  told,  with  great  truth,  by  the  guides, 
that  every  body  comes  to  fee  this  walk. — it  is 
pleafant  at  all  times  of  the  year ; becaufe  it  is  a 
defence  equally  from  the  fummer’s  fan  and  the 
winter's  ftorm.  You  pay  a farthing  for  entering, 
and  a farthing  for  returning,  and  unlefs  you  have  a 
fettled  antipathy  to  fcenes  of  this  kind,  would 
think  your  money  advantageoufly  laid  out  had  it 
been  ten  times  the  fun.  On  the  working  days  it 
is  little  frequented,  except  by  the  fiflrwomen,  who 
run  through  it  in  fhoals,  with  turbot,  cod,  foies, 
and  fhrimps,  all  the  morning  feme  hundreds 
together  5 their  heads  loaded  enough  to  break  their 
necks;  and  returning  after  market  hours  loaded 
with  other  things — wood,  groceries,  hardware, 
vegetables,  and  other  like  neceffaries,  which  they 
have  taken  in  barter  or  purehafed  out  of  their 
profits;  not  unfrequently  hand  in  hand  or  arm  in 
arm,  half  a dozen  at  a time  finging  out  of  tune, 
but  perfectly  in  temper,  with  fifh-looking  forms 
and  lea-bright  countenances.  “ It  is  a recreation 

to  be  by  ” and  hear  their  artlefs  merriment, 
fpeaking  to  every  body  they  encounter,  which  is 
$ very  general  faihion  in  Holland ; a good-mor- 
f 3 row. 
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row,  a good-night,  and  a bow,  or  a curtfey  you  get 
from  every  body  ; fometimes  even  to  tedioufnefs, 
of  which  hereafter.  The  palling  of  thefe  people 
along  the  different  allies  affifts  the  beauty  of  the 
perfpedtive  5 blended  too  as  it  is  towards  the 
evenings  with  the  gentry  and  burghers  of  the 
Hague ; and  on  a fine  Sunday  it  is  truly  a Dutch 
Jubilee.  The  throng  is  prodigious. — Thepidtu- 
refque  Angularity  of  the  drelfes,  the  huge  hats  of  the 
peafant  women  projedting  literally  more  than  a 
yard  from  their  heads  their  enormous  ear-rings 
dropping  on  their  (boulders ; the  fifhermen  loaded 
withfilver  buttons  each  larger  than  a crown  piece; 
a felt  bonnet  on  his  head,  a pipe  in  every  mouth — 
the  people  of  fafhion  in  carriages  three  or  four 
deep  to  the  extent  of  the  walk ; the  carts  and  wag- 
gons of  the  country  people  full  almofl  to  over- 
flowing, all  in  motion  at  once  under  the  umbrage 
of  the  finefl  oaks,  limes,  and  beach  trees  I ever 
faw ; all  this  cannot  be  an  uninterefting  pidture 
to  the  moft  ill-tempered  perfon  breathing. — To 
a good-natured  one— to  you  my  friend  it  would 
be— 

“ A feaft  of  reafon,  and  a flow  of  foul.” 

You  would  fee  though  in  a ftranger’s  land  the 
beauty  of  vegetation  : you  would  fee  human 
felicity  pourtrayed  in  a thoufand  good  round 
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unthinking  faces,  and  to  ufe  the  words' of  poor 
dear  Goldfmith,  you  would 

“ Gather  blifs  to  fee  your  fellows  bleft.M 

I have  mentioned  finging — It  is  almoft  the 
conftant  practice  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  in 
Holland.  They  fing  in  their  boats — -they  fing  at 
their  barrows— they  fing  in  their  churches  almoft 
inceflantly — they  fing  at  pleafure — they  fing  at 
work  i and  always  in  fongs  that  either  require,  or 
are  jnfifted  upon  allowing  feveral  voices — fome- 
times  fifty  or  fixty  people  in  a firing  of  pleafure- 
- waggons  keeping  the  burthen  at  full  trot,  and  for 
hours  together  generally  making  the  fame  tune 
do  the  bufmefs  of  the  journey,  long  or  fhort ; fo 
that  when  travellers  choofe  to  amufe  you  with  the 
faturnine  phlegm  and  inveterate  filence  of  the 
Dutch,  you  are  bond  fide  to  read  for  faturnine  and 
filent  a very  finging  fort  of  people. 

Solemn  and  auftere  I am  lure  they,  would  con- 
0der  the  fame  clafs  of  people  in  our  country, 
where  except  on  particular  occafions,  as  at  a 
wake,  a harveft  home,  a houfe  warming  or  a 
Chriftmas  meeting,  you  do  not  meet  one-tentH 
part  of  the  like  merriment.  The  fongs  are  a 
little  monotonous  to  be  fure,  and  the  inftruments 
through  which  they  pafs  are  not  attuned  to  the 
f 4 moft 
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moft  delicate  touches  of  harmony.  Moreover, 
the  whole  figure  of  the  group  is  fomewhat 
unwieldy,  and  the  fifhermen  in  their  boat-drefTes, 
and  in  glee,  like  bears  rampant ; and  though  I have 
feen  them  pafs  fifty  times  in  full  chorus  along  the 
delicious  avenues  aforefaid,  I mud  own  I never 
beheld  any  Orphean  miracle  likely  to  refult  from 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  their  vocal  powers.  Not  a 
tree  walked  after  them ; not  even  a fhrub  bowed 
its  head  towards  them,  except  when  moved  by 
the  magic  of  the  wind.  But  I faw  as  obferved 
already  what  you  would  like  much  better  to  fee — 
a great  number  of  hard-working  human  beings 
extremely  charmed  with  themfelves  and  with  each 
other.  Ah  1 are  there  not  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life  many  refined  and  elegant  affemblies  of  men 
and  women,  the  equals  of  thefe  humble  children 
of  nature — perhaps  the  fuperiors  in  point  of 
number,  but  miferably  their  inferiors  in  health, 
inoffenfivenefs  and  joy  ? 

The  waggons  in  which  they  make  thofe  excur- 
sions, are  the  fame  as  thofe  in  which  their  general 
bufmefs  is  carried  on,  and  ufually  have  fome  quaint 
devices  painted  behind  on  a board  that  fallens 
them,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  frequently  a 
line,  couplet,  or  flanza,  cc  fpelled  by  the  unlet- 
ff  tered  mufe,’’  facred  to  Toil  and  Pleafure,  But 
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the  burghers  and  fervants  of  the  Hague  a little 
town-firuck,  commonly  club  for  a fort  of  chaife 
which  will  hold  about  a dozen  on  three  feats,  and 
thus  they  come  Tinging  down  to  Scheveling  u as 
<c  merry  as  the  day  is  long  !” 

But  you  are  prepared  to  take  a view  of  all  thele 
different  forts  of  people  on  the  beach.  There 
however  you  would  not  fee  them,  were  you  to  be 
fixed  in  front  of  it  like  one  of  the  houfes,  fup- 
pofing  that  houfe  animated  and  every  window  of 
it  an  eye,  which  by  the  bye  would  make  it  an 
Argus;  for  the  Dutch  not  paying  upon  (earth  for 
the  light  of  heaven)  any  fuch  tax  as  our’s,  the 
Jioufe  is  bewindowed  from  top  to  bottom. 

Strange  asitmayfeem,  it  is  the  Dutch  cuflom 
to  drive  from  the  Hague  and  other  parts  of  Hol- 
land to  the  Beach  Head,  there  flop  a little  and 
drive  back  again.  Nay,  th’ofe  valetudinarians 
(Dutch  I mean)  who  take  an  airing  to  the  fea-fide 
for  health  do  juft  the  fame,  with  the  additional 
fingularity  of  remaining  in  the  carriages,  the 
glaffes  drawn  down,  then  clofed,  then  half 
opened  for  about  an  hour— but  1 do  affure  you 
out  of  more  than  a thoufand  different  vehicles, 
which  I have  feen  from  the  apartment  1 occupied 
pafs  to  the  Beach  Head,  I never  obferved  a fingle 
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carriage,  but  the  Englifb  ambaftador’s  go  upon 
the  fands,  though  they  extend  a league  at  low 
water  to  right  and  left,  as  firmly  bound  as  a gravel 
walk  in  a garden,  and  as  level  as  a bowling 
green. 

It  was  impoffible  to  let  fuch  a phenomenon  of 
fingularity,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  eicape  enquiry ; 
and  I was  told,  and  on  the  authority  of  three  dif- 
ferent medical  gentlemen,  that  one  of  the  favourite 
and  almoft  univerfal  opinions  of  Great  Britain,  is 
totally  fcouted  in  Holland,  viz.  the  faliibrity  of  the 
fea  air,  or  water/ — The  Dutch,  almoft  to  a man, 
nay  to  a Dodtor,  contend,  that  it  is  the  moft  cc  pef- 
<c  tilent  congregation  of  vapours’*  a man  can 
poftibly  breathe;  that  it  is  fit  only  for  a mad  deg. 
And  one  of  their  gtide- writers  very  ferioufly  tells 
you,  in  a book  of  340  pages,  about  the  Hague 
only,  that  <c  very  fortunately  the  fouthern  afpect 
(C  is  fkreened  by  a chain  of  fandy  mountains,  and 
<c  intermediate  meadows,  which  protect  the  beauti*- 
<c  ful  Hague  from  the  malign  exhalations  of  the 
fea  !”  And  in  another  place  he  allures  his 
readers,  that  c?  the  air  of  the  Hague  is  pure 
cc  and  wholefome  — malgre  la  proximite  de  la 
<f  Merdy 

/ • . , ■ - • y&'H 

Now,  without  pretending  to  enter  the  lifts  of 
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medical  controverfy  with  thefe  learned  gentlemen, 
if  it  could  pofiibly  have  been  done,  without  get- 
ting into  a difquifition  (which  on  all  fubjedts  is 
my  dread,  becaufe  it  ufually  tends  only  to  <c  words, 
words,  words,’’  as  FJamlet  fays),  I fhould  have 
been  glad  to  afk  them,  to  what  the  fuperior  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hague,  the  Brielle,  and 
other  Dutch  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea,  is  to  be  attributed,  but  to  this  very  circum - 
jiance ? Yet  the  whole  nation  have  fet  their  faces 
againft  it,  in  my  opinion,  very  ungratefully  5 fo  I 
fhall  not  attempt  vindicating  what  they  are  fo 
fturdily  bent  upon  confidering  as  an  enemy — 
though  confidering  both  their  trade  and  their  fixa- 
tion, the  ocean  is  fcarcely  more  a friend  to  one  of 
its  own  fifties  than  to  a Dutchman  : 

“ Who  fhall  decide  when  do&ors  difagree  ?’* 

On  my  firft  tour  to  the  Hague,  two  things 
fttruck  me  as  pre-eminently  abfurd ; and  not  then 
knowing  their  pique  againft  fait-water,  and  the 
vital  fpirit  of  that  refcoring  breeze,  which  I had 
fo  often  felt  blow  from,  or  fly  around  it,  I argued 
upon  them  thus  : — Suppofe  me,  if  you  pleafe,  in 
one  of  my  foliloquizing  folitudes,  in  deep  conver- 
sion with  myfelf,  and  walking,  fad  or  flow,  in 

corre- 
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correfpondcnce  to  the  temperature  of  the  fubjecft, 
as  was  actually  the  cafe,  and  in  returning  from  the 
very  village  which  has  afforded  us  thefe  obferva- 
tions. — But  I will  give  you  a refpite.  You  have 
had  a long  walk. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 


TO  THE  SAME, 


Y* O U are  now  to  imagine  yourfelf  an  in- 
vifible  fpy,  upon  your  felf-amufmg  friend. 


-What  a ffrange  con  trad  idtory  race,  after 

all,  are  the  Dutch  ! Here  at  the  feat  of  politenefs, 
at  their  court,  the  refidence  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  Emperors  and  Kings — the  refidence  of  a Prince 
from  the  Houfe  of  Orange,  and  of  a Princefs  of 
the  Ploufe  of  Pruffia — even  while  the  town  is  in 
full  fafhion,  at  this  feafon  of  its  chief  gaiety  and 
fplendour,  the  windows,  fave  the  ordinary  fitting- 
rooms,  are  all  barred  and  bolted  at  mid-day  from 
the  air,  even  of  the  nobleft  houfes,  and  are  not 
again  to  be  unclofed  till  a formal  day  of  com- 
pany. Pray  what  may  this  be  for?  They  con- 
fider  air,  as  well  as  water,  unwholefome,  and  the 
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fun,  forfooth,  is  unfriendly  to  furniture.  Thus 
two  of  heaven’s  richeft  difpenfanions  they  abso- 
lutely exclude. — Can  there  be  fuch  perverfity  ? 
What ! fhut  out  the  air  and  the  fun  in  Holland  ! 
where  the  breath  of  the  one,  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  other,  ought  to  be  prayed  for  as  a beati- 
tude! (very  long  (Irides  towards  the  clofe  of  this 
apoftrophe).  Then  they  appear  to  me  to  aggra- 
vate the  offence  by  their  indifference  ' about  the 
fea  water , the  bleffing  of  which  flows  into  their 
very  arms.  Such  an  ocean  wafting  health  over 
fuch  a town  ! Yet  at  this  Scheveling,  how  vainly 
have  I attempted  accofhmodation  ? What,  no 
lodgings  ? No  bathing  machines  ? no— no  bath- 
ers ? a few  common  people,  and  a ftraggling 
Englifhman  or  two,  who  dafh,  {lark  naked,  into 
the  open  fea ! 

What ! infenfible  alike  to  air,  fire,  and  water ! 
Surely  no  people  upon  earth  have  greater  occa - 
fion  for  each  of  thefe  bleflings — a cold  fituation — 
a cold  temperature — fogs  over  their  heads — -flag- 
nant  water  on  each  fide  of  them  ; the  ocean  vifit- 
ing  them  but  at  few  points,  and  thofe  few  not 
attended  to  ’.—(violent  walking,  and  the  tones 
rifling,  a little  chafed  by  the  fubjedt.) 

None  of  our  Britifh  watering  places,  even  on 

our 
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our  lea-beat  fihore,  ean  Ihew  a fairer  beach  thaii 
that  of  Scheveling;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hague,  amounting  to  many  thoufands,  living 
within  two  miles,  cut  through  the  moft  delicious 
walk  or  ride,  fnaded  alike  from  heat  and  cold, 
juft  beftow  an  infenfible  look,  and  leave  it  to 
filhermen  and  fifties ! — (almoft  a run). 

I perceive  you  might  as  foon  expect  to  fee  the 
Thames  take  fire,  as  a Dutchman,  except  in  the 
way  of  his  trade,  take  to  the  water.  Not  even 
the  having  a number  of  leper- houfes  can  indicate 
to  them  the  neceffity  of  ablutions — a fet  of  people* 
too,  who  wafh  every  thing  but  thernf elves  almoft  to 
pieces  1 How  prepofterous  ! and  then  how  pro^ 
yoking  to  fee  them,  as  I did  laft  night,  fit  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  damps  of  the  evening  at  their  doors, 
with  their  infenfible  nofes  hung  over  a thick 
<c  mantling  pool,”  a ftinking  canal — dnftead  of 
inhaling  the  breeze,  frelhened  by  the  waves  at  only 
a mile  and  an  halfs  difiance ! Good  heaven  ! that 
I and  the  fea-gulls  Ihould  have  had  the  whole 
ocean  to  ourfelves  fuch  a day  as  this  has  been  ! — 
(vehement  adtion,  and  tones  that  made  many 
paffengers  ftare,  more  laugh  at,  and  one  or  two 
pity  me.) — No  wonder  then  that  the  villagers,  fo 
far  from  affording  me  a chamber,  occafioned  a 
general  apprehenfion  amongft  the  inhabitants, 

either 
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cither  tha-t  I muft  be  bit  by  a mad  dog  or  have 
evil  deftgns  upon  myfelf ; in  either  cafe  no  fa fe 
inmate.  <c  What,  fir,”  faid  an  inn-keeper  to  me, 
“ would  you  leave  the  Hague  to  come  and  lodge 
<c  at  fuch  a place  as  this  ? We  never  had  any 
<f  people  of  your  appearance  come  to  fleep  here, 
“ but  a rheumatick  old  lady  that  tucked  herfelf 
“ neck  and  heels  into  a great  tub  in  which  flie 
“ ufed  to  parboil  two  or  three  times  a week; 
“ butfhe  died  of  it  for  all  that;  and  we  fuppofe 
“ fhe  was  boiled  to  death.  Nobody  lets  lodgings 
“ here : you  rnay  eat  and  drink  and  pafs  the  day, 
“ but  muft  deep  at  home.” 

This  provoking  fellow  thlked  Englifh  too, 
juft  as  I have  given  his  remarks.  By  this  time 
my  enquiries  after  a room,  and  running  from 
houfe  to  houfe  had  gathered  people,  and  I found 
myfelf  in  a mob  from  which  I turned  away  and 
ran  off  at  full  fpeed,  juftifying  every  fufpicion  that 
had  been  raifed  againft  me  touching  my  infanity. 

But  to  efcape  from  thefe  Dutch  wags  and  con- 
verfe  with  you  mv  friend— 

'*  The  village  of  Scheveling  confifts  of  one 

very 

* The  following  anecdote  refpefting  this  village  is  worth 
notice.  The  Dutch  were  faved  here  in  1612  by  an  extraordi- 
nary 
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very  long  pretty  (Ireet,  and  two  or  three  fmaller 
ones  branching  from  it,  each  of  which  like  the 

parent 

nary  circumftance.  When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  -came  down 
upon  them  he  promifed  to  enter  the  province  of  Holland  by 
land,  that  his  fleet  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
might  make  a defeent  on  the  fide  of  the  Hague  by  the  fca. 
When  the  united  fleets  came  within  fight  of  Scheveling  and 
were  preparing  to  land,  the  tide  changed  its  ufual  courfe  and 
flopped  for  feveral  hours,  though  at  other  times  very  regular. 
The  inhabitants  were  amazed.  The  next  morning  De  Ruyter 
the  brave  Dutch  Admiral  came  up,  and  the  Englifh  and  French 
fleets  were  difperfed  by  a ftorm. 

On  this  fa&  which  is  unqueftionable,  we  are  prefented  with 
fome  moral  animadverfions  by  thofe  who  attribute  it  to  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  Providence,  while  others,  who 
“ hate  miracles”  fays  the  moralift,  pretend  that  it  happened  at  a 
great  ebb.  But  then,  adds  the  advocate  for  miracles,  was  not 
this  very  ebb  in  itfelf  a Providence,  as  the  terrible  defeent 
which  muft  have  exterminated  the  Republick  was  to  happen 
pun&ually  at  that  and  no  other  time  ? Indeed  one  of  our  own 
writers  (Bifhop  Burnet)  feems  to  favor  the  then  general  opinion 
of  its  being  amongfl  the  peculiar  protections  of  a fuperior 
power.  In  his  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times  we  find  the  following 
paflage,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  event;  though  poflibly 
with  fome  others  you  may  not  confider  the  teftimony  of  our 
wonder-loving  prelate  as  adding  much  ftrength  to  a modern 
miracle.  “ Soon  after  the  Englifli  fleet  had  refitted  them- 
cc  felves”  fays  his  lordfhip,  “ they  appeared  in  fight  of 
tf  Scheveling  making  up  to  the  fhore.  The  tide  turned,  but 
<f  they  reckoned  that  with  the  next  flood  they  would  certainly 
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parent  one  goes  dlredlly  to  as  fine  a beach  as  ever 
was  walked  by  fait  water.  A town  of  much  lefs 
fize  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  fo  aufpicioufly 
placed,  would  be  fitted  out  into  apartments  to 
receive  fome  hundreds  of  Grangers,  who  would 
in  turn  contribute  very  materially  to  the  fubfift- 
ence  and  comfort  of  the  native  inhabitants,  as  in 
Haftings,  Lymington,  Wivenhoe,  Ealt  Bourne, 
&c.  &c. 

But  precious  as  are  riches  to  a Hollander,  there 
are  things  yet  more  dear — his  prejudices . He 
detefts,  dreads,  fhrinks  from  innovation ; and 
if  he  is  tempted  into  it,  he  revenges  himfelf  on 
you  by  enormous  retaliation.  As  for  example — 

“ land  the  forces  that  were  on  board  where  they  were  like  to 
<e  make  no  reflftance.  The  States  fent  to  the  Prince  for  fome 
<f  regiments  to  hinder  the  defcent,  but  he  could  not  fpare  many 
“ men,  having  the  French  near  him.  So  between  the  two, 
“ the  country  was  given  up  for  loll,  unlefs  De  Ruyter  fhould 
“ come  up  : the  flood  returned,  which  the  people  thought  was 
“ to  end  in  their  ruin  ; but  to  all  their  amazement,  after  it 
“ had  flowed  two  or  three  hours,  an  ebb  of  many  hours  fuc- 
“ ceeded,  which  carried  the  fleet  again  to  fea  ; and  before  that 
“ was  fpent  De  Ruyter  came  in  view.  This  they  reckoned  a 
“ miracle  wrought  for  their  prefervation.” 

You  are  not  ignorant  that  fome  years  prior  to  this  event, 
our  King  Charles  during  his  long  exile  embarked  twice  at 
Scheveling, 

vol.  ii.  G invited 
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invited  by  the  fea-gale  which  renovated  me  after 
a couple  of  torrid  vifits  to  the  Hague,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  canals  which  in  the  hot  weather  are 
literally  in  a 'putrid  fever , I was  fo  {truck  by  the 
feducing  power  of  contrail — I felt  the  exchange  fo 
forcibly, — a ftagnant  ditch  for  a flowing  wave  of 
living  water,  that  1 could  not  but  hazard  a fecond 
trial  to  get  into  fomething  like  a fleeping  room, 
though  it  fhouid  be  in  one  of  the  fifliing-boats. 
Ah  Englifh  gentleman  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied me  and  who  fpoke  Dutch  fluently,  took 
me  to  an  inn -keeper,  who  he  informed  me  had 
many  chambers  unoccupied;  “chambers”  faid 
he  “ that  never  feel  funfhine  or  air  but  on  fabbath 
tf  days.”  With  much  difficulty  he  was  brought 
into  my  plan,  but  to  preclude  the  pofiibility  of  my 
acceding  to  his,  he  defired  my  interpreting  friend 
to  inform  me,  that  for  once  and  entirely  to  oblige 
me,  he  would  accommodate  me  with  a bed-room 
for  twenty-flour  florins  (more  than  two  guineas) 
per  week,  and  if  I made  it  up  thirty,  he  would 
give  me  a bit  of  fifli  for  my  dinner.  Before  I 
had  time  to  exprefs.  my  aflonifhment  at  this 
demand,  which  more  than  doubles  the  bed  apart- 
ments for  Angle  men  at  the  Hague,  he  conduced 
us  to  a cat-hole  of  a place,  where  the  cat  would 
have  panted  for  breath  without  any  hope  of 
getting  it  ; and  in  this  curious  cabinet  in  the 

darkefl: 
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darkeft  corner  was  crowded  a fomething  by  way 
of  bed,  ten  times  more  difordered  than  that  which 
held  the  unfortunate  Villers  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
<c  Wi  1 i do  ?”  afked  the  Dutchman  with  a gravity 
provokingly  indexible.  “Do!  (faid  I)  do  ? ” 
<c  What  you  do  not  approve  of  it  then  ? There’s 
“ no  harm  done,”  quoth  the  Dutchman,  fhutting 
it  up  and  walking  off;  c<  an  old  friend  of  mine 
<c  however,  and  who  once  faved  my  life,  has  flept 
“ on  it  fome  years  ; and  if  it  was  good  enough 
“ for  him,  it  might  ferve  your  turn  I fhould 
“ think,  who  are  a ftranger  I never  faw  before.” 

I really  was  indignant  beyond  fpeaking.  We 
had  now  gained  the  (beet-door;  a huge  Pome- 
ranian deg  lay  at  it:  cc  O,  here  he  is,”  exclaimed 
the  Dutchman ; <c  what  do  you  think  my  poor 
“ old  Pomm  ? this  beer  (gentleman)  though  a 
<e  perfedt  ftranger  afked  me  for  a bed,  and  I was 
“ juft  going  to  lec  him  have  your’s  : but  luckily 
“ he  did  not  accept  it ; and  I am  glad  of  it,  for 
“ I fhould  have  been  an  ungrateful  fellow  to  have 
“ turned  you  out  of  your  bed  for  a man  I never 
“ faw  before  in  my  life. — Poor  old  Pomm  ! do  you 
“ remember  what  you  did  for  me  off  the  Dogger- 
“ bank  when  I was  wafhed  over-board  ? Do  you 
“ remember  how  you  pulled  me  and  held  me  by 
“ the  nape  of  the  neck,  till  my  meffmates  got 

q 2 “ me 
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cc  me  out  of  the  water  ? You  left  your  marks  on 
“ me.  Look  here  Pomm  ; and  while  this  is  in 
<f  my  flefh,  fhall  I turn  thee  out  of  thy  bed  ? No, 

“■  d n rrie,  Pomm — not  for  all  the  beers  (gen- 

“ tlemen)  of  Chriftendom  !'* 

My  companion  allured  me  this  was  as  nearly 
a literal  tranflation  as  pofiible : and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  fince,  and  of 
the  imprefiion  made  of  the  founds  on  my  memory 
at  the  time,  I find  it  was  fo.  But  there  were 
other  figns  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tranflation,.  and 
the  aftion  which  accompanied  the  words,  the 
carefies  which  the  Dutchman  lavifhed  on  his  dog,, 
the  rebuke  with  which  he  loaded  himfelf,  and 
the  tears  which  fell  from  his  eyes — not  ufed  to 
weep— when  he  fhewed  to  the  preferver  of  his 
life  the  marks  in  his  neck,  were  antecedent  and 
fuperior  to  all  the  language  yet  fpoken  by  human- 
beings. 

I was  difarmed.  I faw  very  plainly  that  the 
Dutchman,  yielding  to  my  importunities,  which 
were  very  earnefl,  had  no  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  them  but  by  a flroke  of  waggery  and  apparent 
extortion,  which  he  was  fatisfied  I could  not  give 
into,  and  his  ftratagem  fucceeded.  I confidered 
poor  old  Pomm as  a benefa&or,  and  the  Dutch- 
man 
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man  as  a grateful  fellow — though  I (till  think  old 
Pomm  might  have  been  better  lodged. 

Touch  my  affections  and  do  what  you  will  with 
me;  but  excite  mv  difguft  by  cold,  defigned 
impofition,  neither  enlivened  by  frolick,  nor  re- 
compenfed  by  humanity — I revolt  at,  and  when- 
ever l am  able,  puniih  it. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  behaviour  of  a fellow  in  the 
village,  which  has  yielded  thefe  little  adventures. 
His  houfe  is  fituated  fo  commodioufly  to  the  fea, 
of  which  it  has  the  entire  command,  as  it  has  of 
every  thing  within  many  leagues  moving  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  that  it  would  juftify  a moderate 
lhare  of  impofition,  and  I am  forry  to  be  under 
the  necefiity  of  letting  you  know  this  man  indulges 
in  fuch  an  unreafonable  extortion,  that  neither 
you  nor  any  of  my  countrymen  fhall  become  his 
victims,  if  I can  help  it 

Wearied  with  fauntering  along  the  beach  I fat 
rpyfelf  down  at  this  man's  houfe  to  repofe,  after 
which,  I followed  the  example  of.  a Dutch  gentle- 
man then  in  the  fame  room,  and  whom  I had 
juft  obferved  pay  four  ftivers  (four  pence)  for  a 
glafs  of  milk  and  geneva,  and  a plate  of  (hrimps 
— a common  refrefhment  here,  and  to  be  had  in 
great  perfection. 

03 
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Having  regaled  and  reded,  I demanded  my- 
reckoning — which  is,  faid  the 

Inn-keeper . 

Eighteen  flivers. 

Gleaner . 

Eighteen  flivers ! For  what? 

Inn-keeper . 

For  my  houfe;  for  the  windows for  the  fifh; 
for  the  geneva;  for  the  milk;  for  the  bread;  for 
the  SEA ! 

Gleaner . 

A great  many  articles  certainly,  when  fo  inge- 
nioufly  fpread  out ! But  the  gentleman  who  has 
recently  left  this  very  houfe,  thefe  windows,  this 
fea,  and  taking  a little  proportion  of  your  bread, 
milk,  fifh,  and  Hollands  along  with  him,  paid 
only  four  flivers. 

Inn-keeper. 

What  is  that  to  you  ? — he  is  a cuftomer;  he 
often  comes  to  my  houfe ; he  is  a Dutchman! 
Do  you  think  I can  afford  to  treat  flrangers  as 
I do  my  own  countrymen? — a man  from  God 
knows  where,  like  a gentleman  who  lives  at  the 
Hague — and  who  is  a magiftrate  ? 


Gleaner . 
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Gleaner. 

I only  wifh  I was  a magiftrate  for  half  an  hour, 
and  lived  at  the  Hague  too,  for  your  fake  -my 
friend. 

Inn-keeper . 

Eighteen  divers  I demand — eighteen  divers 
I will  have — or  my  goods  back  again. 

Hereupon  he  flapped  the  door  upon  me,  and 
as  I did  not  know  well  how  to  manage  the  curious 
alternative — the  goods  as  he  called  them,  though 
dearly  bought,  fitting  perfectly  eafy  on  my  ftomach 
— I paid  eighteen  pence  for  a fnqall  tumbler  of 
milk,  into  which  I infufed  about  a tea-fpoonful 
of  Hollands,  bread  in  proportion,  and  about 
forty  fhrimps.  The  original  cod:  to  the  publican 
might  (a  little  over-rated)  (land  thus,  Englifh. 
money  : 
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On  getting  down  flairs  he  defired  to  fee  no 
more  of  me.  O were  all  commands  as  eafy  to 
be  obeyed  ! On  enquiry  and  reprefentation  of 
this  fact  at  the  table  d'hote  where  I that  da y 
dined,  1 found  feveral  gentlemen  had  met  the 
fame  extravagance  accompanied  by  the  fame 
infolence.  As  well  therefore  in  juft  refentment, 
as  in  patriot  good  will  to  the  Englifh  publick  in 
general,  and  to  you  my  friend  in  particular,  I 
have  marked  this  man  and  his  houfe*  ; and  farther 
inform  you  that  the  name  of  the  former  is  Grevers, 
and  the  fign  of  the  latter,  the  Heeren  Logement. 

Beware ; it  is  a duty  we  owe  ourfelves  and 
fociety,  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  an  impofition  in 
any  country.  I fhould  not  have  even  known  to 
what  a degree  this  was  one,  had  I not  been  prefent 
at  the  Dutch  gentleman’s  payment  for  precifely 

* It  Teems  as  if  extortion  were  hereditary  here ; for  we  find  it 
recorded  that  this  very  houfe  which  had  been  an  inn  half  a 
century  ago,  flood  empty  a number  of  years  on  account  of 
the  impofing  charges  of  the  inn-keepers.  “ The  man  that  kept 
“ it  laft  (fays  an  authentick  traveller)  broke.  He  trefpaffed 
tf  grievoufly  on  the  ftranger’s  pocket;  and  in  confequence 
“ came  to  nothing,  unlamented,  after  having  made  his  rapacity 
i(  fufEciently  known  to  drive  every  body  from  his  houfe,  not- 
ct  witnftanding  the  beauty  of  its  fituation.”  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  example  before  his  eyes  mine  hofl  has  not  profited  of 
it.  If  my  friend  and  reader  takes  warning  that  will  be  fufiicient. 

the 
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the  lame  articles ; though  common  experience 
mud  have  con fi tiered  it  as  infufterable,  being 
within  two  fcivers  (two  pence)  exactly  what  you 
give  at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  Marefchal  de 
Turenne  for  as  good  a dinner,  confiding  of  two 
excellent  courfes  and  a liberal  defert,  as  you  can 
have  in  any  part  of  London  for  half-a-crown 
a-head.  As  the  fird  part  of  this  adventure  then 
ferves  as  a warning  for  the  Scheveling  inn,  let  this 
conclufion  of  it  operate  as  a recommendation  to 
the  hotel  at  the  Hague. 

But  judge  not  from  thefe  individual  indances, 
either  way  or  at  either  place,  that  all  is  fair  dealing 
at  the  Hague,  or  all  extortion  at  Scheveling.  I 
have  very  pointed  indances  in  referve  where  you 
will  fee  an  exa 6t  inverfion  of  the  exceptions  : 
abominable  extortion  at  the  Hague,  and  excellent 
behaviour  combined  with  a reafonable  charge, 
at  Scheveling. 

And  as  I am  fure  I fhall  do  a more  eflential 
fervice  to  the  Britifh  traveller  by  occafionally, 
as  they  occur  in  my  path,  gleaning  for  him  thefe 
remarks  for  the  government  of  his  purfe  and 
perfon,  than  if  I were  to  prefeftt  him  with  the 
name  of  every  painter  and  the  hidory  of  every 
painting,  with  the  natural  hidory  of  every  butterfly 

and 
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and  bug  in  the  Prince’s  mufeum ; I fhall  in  the 
proper  times  and  places  remember  to  hold  out 
to  him  hints  of  both  thefe  examples. 


At  the  prefent  moment,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will 
amufe  ourfelves  on  the  beach,  where  you  will  fee 
upwards  of  an  hundred  large  fifhing  boats, 
Dutch-built,  of  courfe,  drawn  up  in  array,  equi- 
ciiftant  from  each  other,  their  nets  fpread  for 
drying  to  the  fun,  the  colours  of  their  Provinces 
flying ; their  fails,  yellow  and  deep  brown,  drying 
alfo ; and  making,  thus  affociated  and  arranged, 
a very  agreeable  appearance, 

During  the  fhort  vacation  which  the  tide  al- 
lows, it  is  curious  to  obferve  the  employments 
and  paftimes  carried  on  by  thefe  fons  and 
daughters  of  induftry,  who  not  only  live  by,  but 
almoft  on,  that  various  ejement  with  which  they 
are  encompaffed.  Football,  cricket,  quoits, 
races,  by  men,  women,  and  children,  the  aged 
and  the  young ; dance$  on  the  land,  the  fifh- 
carriers  and  the  fiflhermen  becoming  partners, 
joining  hands,  fome  of  them  apparently  joining 
hearts  (cheeks  and  lips  very  often)  ; boys  bathing 
the  draft  dogs,  girls  thofe  happier  puppies  doomed 
to  favouritifm ; little  creatures  without  fhoes  or 
flockings  fwimming  and  diving  like  the  fifhes 

amongft 
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amongft  which  they  live ; fome  as  if  the  fea  fervice 
was  an  innate  idea,  though  it  is  more  like  imita- 
tion, converting  their  very  hats  and  fabots  into 
boats,  and  their  fhirts  into  fails,  fwim  out  with 
them  in  tow  fo  far  into  the  fea  that  an  EngliQi 
mother  would  tremble  to  behold  them.  The 
fetting  the  boats  off  when  the  tide  ferves,  is  l;ke- 
wife  another  pleafant  profpedh  They  are  all  in 
extreme  good  fellowfnip,  and  ftart  as  nearly  as 
may  be  all  at  once ; then  fpread  and  feparate, 
which  is  a frefh  marine  picture ; and  when  the 
weather  is  fine  is  truly  amufing;  the  more  fo  as 
on  account  of  the  different  figure,  fafhion,  fails, 
colours,  and  courfes  of  the  boats ; the  appearance 
is  very  diftindl  from  what  we  obferve  on  the  fea 
coafts  in  the  Englifb  fifhery.  While  they  are 
gone,  the  fports — though  by  the  abfence  of  the 
failors — 

“ Maim’d  of  half  their  joys,’* 

are  refumed.  The  incredible  fhoals  of  children 
in  this  little  town  begin  to  make  me  think  it  was 
with  good  reafon,  the  ancient  poets  made  the 
queen  of  love  fpring  from  the  fea ; and  it  is  an 
obfervation,  that  I fancy  every  coaft  town  corro- 
borates. But  this  exceeds  all  I ever  beheld ; 
though  I muft  confefs  few  of  them  feem  to  have 
been  the  defendants  of  Venus  5 for  a more 

abhorrent 
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abhorrent  fet  of  little  naked  ciipids  never  w allied 
themfelves  in  their  parent  waves.  Yet  they  are 
ail  healthy  and  all  happy. — The  return  of  the 
boats  is  a fcene  of  bufy  expectation.  Hundreds 
of  bafket-women,  barrow-men  and  barrow-dogs 
are  flretched  along  the  beach  even  to  the  edge 
of  the  waters,  but  no  farther;  for  none  of  thefe 
women  or  very  few  go  unfhod,  or  unftockinged. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  remarkably  neat  in  their 
blue  worfted  (lockings  and  flippers ; and  however 
many  of  the  former  may  (hew  the  marks  of  houfe- 
wifry,  an  hole  in  them  is  not  only  extraordinary 
but  fcandalous  : nor  are  thefe  girls  or  women  in 
any  refpeCt  indecent.  They  nod,  fmiie  on,  jell 
with  every  paflenger  they  meet — all  through 
Holland  unlefs  you  obvioufly  (hun  their  harmlefs 
familiarity — but  never  pafs  this  bound  ; it  is  a 
kind  of  courtefy  here  belonging  to  this  clafs  of 
people ; and  is  perhaps  a better  way  than  having 
to  pull  your  hat  off  every  other  moment,  which 
is  the  cafe  in  their  great  towns,  in  exchange  of  the 
troublefome  civility  of  the  citizens  and  gentry.- — 
Even  the  female  children  are  only  permitted  to 
dabble  without  their  (lockings,  while  the  boys 
aflert  very  early  the  privileges  of  the  hardy  fex, 
and  grow  adventurous  by  prefcription.  On  the 
unlading  of  the  boats,  every  barrow  and  bafket 
is  filled  to  the  brim,  fometimes  by  fix  o’clock 
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in  the  morning,  and  dogs,  boys,  men  and  women 
fet  “ doggedly  to  work/’  as  Dr.  Johnfon  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,  and  run  or  rather  trot  to  the  Hague 
market  with  earneft  activity.  This  (huts  up  the 
amufements  of  the  beach ; fo  with  your  permif- 
' fion  after  a paufe  we  will  return  alfo. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Y ES  my  friend,  we  will  return,  but  not 
exadtly  by  the  fame  way  we  came,  enchanting  as 
it  was.  After  you  have  taken  a peep  at  our  re- 
entrance of  the  before  defcribed  walks,  to  furvey 
the  moving  pidture  (and  a very  fingular  one  it  is) 
of  the  fwarms  of  fifh-boys,  fifh-men,  fifh-girls, 
fjfh-dogs,  and  fifti  alive,  filling  every  path  in  the 
long  avenues  j ftriving  which  fhall  arrive  with 
their  loads  firit  at  market.  I beg  to  take  you  by 
the  hand  and  conduct  you  as  entirely  out  of  the 
fight  of  thefe  and  all  other  public  objedts,  as  if 
you  were  in  the  deepeft  receffes  of  Windfor,  or 
any  lefs  fafhionable  foreft.  You  guefs  already, 
I allude  to  what  I called  the  concealed  walks  in  ^he 
outfet  of  my  delcription. — Yes  let  us  glide  into 

one 
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one  of  thefe — both  are  of  equal  beauty — and“ 

ft  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot  5” 

let  us  have  this  little  green  regalia  wholly  to  our- 
felves.  In  this  fequeftered  fpot  of  half  a league, 
fituated  as  it  is  in  a land  which  may  almofl  be 
confidered  as  “ in  the  flat  fea  funk,” — even  in 
Holland ; and  within  a few  furlongs  of  that  very 
fea — we  fhall  be  prefented  with  as  verdant  paths, 
as  redundant  foliage,  as  impervious  glooms,  as 
agreeable  openings  to  the  fun,  and  as  rich  a variety 
of  objects  in  keeping  with  fuch  fcenery  as  in  the 
moil  happy  woodlands  of  our  own  country  \ even 
in  that  delightful  part  of  it  Wales,  which  occupied 
fo  large  a fhare  of  our  earlier  correfpondence. 
'There  it  mull  be  confefled  Nature  is  a volunteer. 
Here  fhe  has  been  preflfed  into  the  fervice ; in 
Cambria  fhe  has  cc  fixed  her  feats  of  dearefi: 
“ refidencej”  fhe  is  a native. — In  Holland  fhe  is 
an  exotic  dragged  reludtantly  from  home,  and 
made  to  eftablifh  in  a foreign  foil.  In  Great 
Britain  fhe  confents  willingly  to  yield  up  her 
blooming  beauty  and  is  enamoured  of  the  clime. 
In  Italy  yet  more — there  fhe  luxuriates.  In  Hol- 
land the  vegetable  goddefs  like  many  of  her  fex, 
has  been  fo  long  and  fo  affiduoufly  wooed,  that 
after  unavailing  refiflanCe  and  refufal  fhe  gives 
up  the  point  to  her  perfevering  lover,  and  makes 

him 
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him  happy  to  get  rid  of  his  importunity.  And 
in  this  country  fhe  has  been  focareffed,  invited,  and 
cnerifhed, — the  whole  Republick  have,  indeed, 
paid  fuch  homage  to  her,  fmce  fhe  fettled  amongfi 
them,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fhe  is,  at  length,  concili- 
ated,— bellows  a gracious  fmile  over  fuch  parts 
as  are  fufceptible  of  her  influence,  and  aflimilates 
to  the  foil. 

The  fpot  we  are  furveying  is,  indeed,  pre- 
eminently favoured.  Our  path,  you  obferve,  is  on 
the  furface  of  a fine  terrace,  wide  enough  to  admk 
half  a dozen  perfons  abreafl  in  fome  places,  and 
narrowing,  imperceptibly,  in  others,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit only  what  is  ufually  more  agreeable  in  fudt 
fort  of  walks — a tele  a tete.  Nay,  one  fide, — the 
left,  returning  to  the  Hague,— runs  off  into  a va- 
riety of  woody  receiTes,  the  footway  of  which  is 
adapted  only  to  a foliloquy — fuch,  as  fome  few 
minds  know  how  to  turn  to  even  focial  advantage 
— fuch  as  yours,  my  friend  : 

t(  Thou  who  art  fitted, 

“ Or  in  Courts  to  fhine, 

“ With  unaffefted  grace,  or  walk  the  plain  ; 

**  With  innocence  and  meditation  join’d, 

€t  In  foftaffemblage,” 
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It  would  employ  more  time  than  we  have  to 
fpare,  were  we  to  turn  into  any  one  of  thefe  wind- 
ing walks,  and  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  led  away  by  its 
feducing  deviations — It  is  involved  in  fo  many  ver- 
nal labyrinths,  that  I can  only  recommend  them  to 
you,  when  Solitude  and  her  companions,  Poefy, 
and  let  me  add,  Philofophy,  concur  with  leifure, 
to  devote  a morning  or  evening  to  fuch  affociates. 
Keeping  the  terrace,  we  fhall  for  the  time  that  is 
on  our  hands,  be  fufficiently  gratified.  As  we  go 
along,  you  who  are  new  to  the  fcene  will  be 
{truck  with  rural  objefts,  not  often  to  be  found  in 
any  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean ; and  of 
one  of  the  moft  populous  as  well  as  popular  towns 
in  Europe.  Among  thefe  the  found  of  that  ocean, 
at  firft  loud  and  pafiionate,  moderating  its  wrath 
as  we  go  farther  on,  till  at  length  it  fofteris  as  if 
into  founds  of  regret  at  having,  in  its  anger,  fent 
us  away,  and  perfuafively  murmuring  to  invite  our 
return.  How  eafily,  without  {training  the  allu- 
fion,  may  one  apply  this  to  the  wayward,  little  ani- 
mofities  of  this  little  life ! in  which,  how  often  does 
the  violence  of  rage — -the  moft  foaming  diifonance, 
melt  into  the  whifpers  of  love  1 On  the  right  hand 
of  us  but  many  a foot  beneath,  for  the  terrace  is 
extremely  elevated,  you  perceive  the  obvious  roads ; 
you  catch  a glimpfe  of  them,  and  of  the  pafien- 
gers ; and  but  a glimpfe,  the  next  three  or  four 
2 fteps 
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fteps  flints  up  the  view,  and  you  are  again  under 
covert  of  what  Milton  has  called  cc  a verdant  wall.” 
But  were  the  public  paths  filled  with  living  beauties 
we  might  fuffer  this  exclufion  from  them, — your 
pardon,  fair  ones,  our  exclufion  is  very  tempo- 
rary j — while  “ on  fuch  a night  as  this for  I 
choofe  to  have  the  evening  we  are  taking  this 
Walk  a very  fine  one added  to  the  diverfified 
founds  of  the  fea,  we  have  the  fong  of  the  nightin- 
gale, the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  (whole  very  hoar fe- 
.nefs  has  a charm  for  us ; we  are  in  the  education, 
you  know,  of  loving  his  voice  to  the  lad;)  the  con- 
cert of  the  fmall  birds  to  amufe  the  ear — the  per- 
fume of  the  wild  flowers,  which  are  here  in  profu- 
fion  ; the  magnificence  of  the  trees,  many  of  which 
are  cc  of  the  firft  order  of  fizes  the  oaks  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  even  of  Druidical  dignity  $ the 
beeches,  the  American  poplar,  and  a very  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  underwood.  The  traveller  who 
has  but  a relifii  of  the  charms  of  verdure  in  him, 
cannot  be  weary  of  admiring  thefe,  and  many  other 
objects  j though,  (when  he  refiedts  on  the  general 
character,  and  indeed,  the  general  furface  of  Hol- 
land,) he  will  be  apt  to  wonder 

<f  How  the  devil  they  got  here.” 

You  foon  arrive  at  the  barrier  from  whence,  to 
your  furprife,  and  it  may  happen  to  fome  difpofi- 
tions  of  mind  to  your  difiike,  you  find  yourfelf  in 
vol.  ir.  H the 
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the  Greets  of  the  Hague ; a rapid  tranfition  from 
umbrage  fo  profound  might  induce  you  to  fancy 
yourfelf  <c  in  depth  of  woods  embraced  and  then 
by  another  ftroke  of  magick  conveyed  to  a large 
town,  which  is  the  refidence  of  courtiers,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Dutch  government.  Before  we  wholly 
lofe  fight  of  this  charming  promenade,  let  us  take 
a retrofpedlive  view  of  it  from  the  barrier,  which 
fhews  us  the  perfpedtive  of  Scheveling  church  as  a 
terminating  objedt ; and  which  leads  me  to  fay  a 
few  parting  words  of  the  village. 

The  hiftorians  of  the  place  all  fay  that  this  little 
town  is  extremely  ancient ; and  that  it  was  more 
than  double  the  fize  it  now  is.  In  1470,  the  fea 
(which  I have  fometimes  feen  more  terrible  here 
than  a roaring  lion  ; and  in  a very  few  hours  after 
it  might  have  been  likened  to  the  fieeping  lamb  ; j 
not  only  wafhed  away  one  of  its  churches,  but  inun- 
dated more  than  two  thoufand  paces  beyond  it;  and 
carried  defolation  and  ruin  in  its  courfe.  In  1530, 
the  refid ue  of  the  village  and  the  villagers,  very 
narrowly  eicaped  being  [wallowed  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  And  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
treme height  of  the  banks,  formed  by  the  fand- 
downs,  the  furious  dement  in  difdairvof  controuly 
broke  over  them,  and  deluged  half  the  town  fuccef- 
fively  in  the  years  1538-46-51,  and  above  all  in 
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i$Jo3  on  the  day  of  All-Saints.  On  that  fatal  day 
one  hundred  and  twenty  houfes  were  either  buried 
under  the  fands,  or  dragged  into  the  main:  and  the 
other  church,  which  flood  in  the  heart  of  the  vil- 
lage, was  now  left  aimed:  upon  the  beach,  in  which 
fituation  it  (lands  at  this  moment  a facred  but  fo- 
litary  monument  of  the  florm ; and  looks  to  fan- 
cy’s eye,  as  if  it  flill  mourned  the  event.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  ocean  has  flowed  within  its 
bounds ; the  village  is  in  part  rebuilt.  It  is  in- 
habited entirely  by  fifhers  and  publicans ; the  firft 
confine  themfelves  to  the  markets  of  Rotterdam 

l 

and  the  Hague  ; the  lad  depend  chiefly  on  the  par- 
ties of  pleafure  which  refort  to  it  in  the  fummer 
feafon.  Such  a thing  as  a private  family  building, 
a pavilion  in  its  neighbourhood,  nor  fcarcely  a 
lodger,  except  the  old  lady  who  boiled  in  the  tub 
and  myfelf,  I really  believe  has  not  been  heard 
or  thought  of  thefe  two  hundred  years  but  then 
you  know,  it  is  too  near  the  “ noxious  vapours  of  the 
fea.iy — O,  ungrateful  Holland  ! thus  to  turn  your 
back  on  your  bed  friend  ! notwithdanding  he  has 
fwallowed  up  fo  many  of  your  fifhermen’s  houfes, 
ye  ought  to  build  a temple  to  Neptune  in  every 
town  of  the  Republick ; and  in  thofe  within  reach 
of  his  purifying  breath,  ye  ought  to  eredt  one  in 
every  Areet  ! and  on  the  portals. 
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**  * This  great  infcription  fliould  be  written, 

M Remember  him  that  keeps  ye  all  from  jlinking** 

Thefe  poor  remains  of  Scheveling  ftill  boaft  the 
charities . There  is  one  devoted  by  the  courts  of 
Holland  to  poor  old  people,  fo  long  ago  as  the  year 
1614,  and  flourishing  {till ; the  other  is  confe- 
c rated  to  orphans. 

But  I have  mentioned  myfelf  as  a lodger ; one 
of  thofe  beings,  who  as  I obferved  before,  the  boil- 
ed lady  excepted,  never  appeared  on  the  coafl: : 
and  being  a folitary  wanderer  on  the  Ihore,  and 
moreover  a felf-talker,  holding  long  and  loud  con- 
ferences upon  the  beach,  iri  the  market-place,  in 
the  wood-walks,  and  according  to  the  different 
feelings  of  my  mind— 

“ Now  drooping  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

“ Or  craz’d  with  care,  or  crofs’d  in  hopelefs  love 

and  now  <c  Imiling  as  in  fcorn,”  or  in  fport,  on 
men,  women,  ftfh,  fifhing- boats,  or  the  ocean, 
without  utter ing. a.  fy liable  5 all  thefe  peculiarities  I 
could  plainly  perceive,  made  me  looked  on  by  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  followed  me  whilper- 
ing  to  one  another,  as  much  as  to  fay,  poor  fellow, 
thou  art  a much  greater  curiofity  than  the  Ikul!  of 

the 
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the  huge  fiQ-i,  which  we  keep  in  the  choir  of  the 
church,  and  {hew  as  a fight,  though  we  are  told  it 
is  fifty-fix  feet  long,  and  was  thrown  on  fhore  here 
near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  I have 
no  manner  of  objedion  to  the  forming  part  of  other 
people’s  amufement,  provided  they  do  not  inter- 
rupt mine,  which  the  Schevelingites  did  not;  ex- 
cept that  a few  boys  would  fomecimes,  but  at  aw- 
yul  diftance,  attend  my  wanderings,  and  fhake  their 
little  heads  at  each  other  in  manifeft  pity  of  my 
fituation  : and  I perceived  they  always  compafiion- 
ated  me  moll,  when  I was  in  efied  the  moil  to  be 
envied ; at  moments,  for  infiance,  when  my  heart 
was  pardoning  an  abfent  enemy,  or  yearning  after 
an  abfent  friend;  yielding  to  the  efFufions  of  the 
mufe — or  repeating  the  firains  of  a favourite  poet! 
— Was  I to  be  pitied  ? Even  if  I fometimes  wept  ? 
Ah,  no.  May  the  fountain  of  fuch  tears  never  be 
dried  up  ! — Are  they  the  offspring  of  weaknefs  ? 
Then  may  I never  be  ftrong  ! 1 have  one  drop  of 
this  weaknefs  at  this  moment  in  my  eye,  and  an- 
other u in  its  chryftal  fluice  ready  to  fall/’  at  the 
thought  that  you  and  I,  my  friend,  have  been  long 
divided ; and  that  the  date  of  embracing 
each  other  again  muft  be  added  to  the  uncertain- 
ties ofhuman  life.  Adieu. 
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P.  S.  Do  permit  me — indulge  me— in  the  ega- 
tifm,  by  way  of  poftfcript  to  this  letter,  to  relate  to 
you  a little  perfonal  anecdote,  that  I am  reminded 
of  by  this  “ wonderment" amongft  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Scheveling,  on  the  fubjedl:  of  my  Joliloquiesy 
which  I have  already  remarked  to  you,  are  like 
thofe  on  the  ftage  heard  by  every  body.  If  I do 
not  hitch  it  in  here  I fhall  never  give  it  you,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  lofe  the  trait  of  honeft  tender 
heartednefs  in  a poor  daughter  of  Nature  which 
it  includes. 

Some  fummers  ago  being  on  a vifit  to  the  ex- 
cellent * poet  and  venerable  man,  on  whofe  re- 
commendation I bought  the  poor  old  horfe, 
whofe  hiftory  I gave  you  in  a former  letter.  It 
was  <c  my  cuftom  always  in  the  afternoon”  to  go 
forth  into  the  fields,  cottages,  farm-houfes,  while 
my  friend  was  at  his  ftudies  ; he  being  at  that  time 
furnifhing  his  tranflation  of  the  third  and  laftof  the 
*(■  three  great  fathers  of  ancient  poetry.  One  day 
our  difcourfes  fell  on  our  Englifh  Pindar,  whofe 
noble  Ode,  founded  on  the  pathetick  tradition  of 
the  maffacre  of  the  Welfh  bards,  my  friend  recited 
fo  as  to  divide  the  glory  of  the  fong  betwixt  the 

* Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  Prebendary  of  Norwich. 

d Efchylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles. 
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reader  and  the  author:  and  after  this  he  flood 
forth  the  champion  of  this  iublime  compofuion  5 
entering  into  a warm  and  juft  vindication  of  his 
favourite  poet  who  had  been  attacked  with  fuch 
critical  feverity,  or  as  fome  think  with  barbarous 
fury,  by  Dr.  Johnfon  : This  manly  defence  is  pow 
in  the  hands  of  the  publick  : it  is,  therefore,  un- 
neceffary  to  mention  its  energy,  its  eloquence,  or 
its  juftice. 

Full  of  the  fubjefl  I fet  off  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  brought  upon  our  focial 
carpet,  as  replete  with  materials  for  a long  and 
loud  foliioquy  as  any  hero  could  defire  even  on 
the  French  theatre,  where  he  takes  a whole  fcene 
to  himfelf,  that  he  may  ekpatiate  at  large  on  thofe 
Jecret  con/piracies  which  he  communicates  to  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery.  Every  thing  without ■ alfo  con- 
fpired  to  aggravate  the  ftate  of  feeling  within : a 
lovely  evening  was  drawing  to  its  dole ; and 
really  brought  into  effe£t  and  clofe  under  the  eye, 
and  into  the  heart  many  of  the  objefls  fo  exquifitely 
defcribed  by  this  enchanting  poet  3 literally,  there- 
fore, I was 

“ Wrapt  in  fome  ft  rain  of  penftye  Gray.” 

It  was  at  Seaming  near  Dereham,  in  Norfolk, 
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from  which  lad  mentioned  place,  foon  after  I had 
got  into  the  environs  of  the  former,  I heard 

<s  The  Curfew  toll  the  knell  of  parting  day.’* 

I Jaw  too  at  the  fame  time, 

ce  The  lowing  herd  wind  flowly  o’er  the  lea.” 

And  obferved, 

tf  The  plowman  homeward  plod  his  weary  way,” 

Of  the  fecond  ftanza  every  image  was  illuftrated 
by  the  fcene  before  me ; and  I exclaimed  without 
in  the  lead  attending  to  a knot  of  rudicks  fitting 
round  a bench  that  encircled  a large  tree,  which 
<c  rear’d  high  its  old  fantadick  roots,”— 

“ Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  the  fight, 

<s  And  all  the  air  a folemn  ftillnefs  holds ; 
se  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 

, “ And  drowfy  tinklings  lull  the  diflant  folds.” 

I might  have  added,  had  I not  been  elevated  far 
above  fuch  low-thoughted  interruption,  a few 
more  exceptions  to  the  general  tranquillity,  fuch 
as  the  titter  and  then  the  violent  laugh  amongd 
the  villagers  of  the  green,  which  broke  upon  the 
air  juft  as  I had  mentioned  its  folemn  dillnefs. — - 
PolTibly  this  might  have  a little  difcompofed  me 
had  I not  in  the  fucceeding  indant  obferved 
2 e<  a 
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ff  a moping  owl/’  as  if  fhe  came  on  purpofe  to 

*(  Soothe  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  foul,’* 

fly  over  ray  head,  and  after  wheeling  about  a 
little,  take  up  her  lodging  in  precifely  fuch  an 
f<  ivy-mantled  tower/’  as  that  immortalifed  by 
the  poet.  Some  children  who  feeing  her  alight, 
threw  up  their  hats  after  her  5 for  which  though 
angry  with  them  at  firft,  I felt  much  obliged, 
as  very  foon  after  /he  hooted  away  mod  delight- 
fully 5 and  as  the  moon  now  began  to  fhew  her- 
felf,  and  the  brats  kept  annoying  the  ivy-tree, 
I had  every  reafon  in  the  world  you  know,  to 
confider  my  owl  was 

“ Complaining  to  the  moon, 
f f Of  fuch  as  wandering  near  her  fecret  bower, 

“ Moleft  her  ancient  folitary  reign/’ 

In  high  good  humour  to  find  every  line  tell  in  this 
manner,  I pafied  on,  quickening  my  pace  as  mod 
people  when  walking  and  fuddenly  put  into  high 
fpirits  generally  do:  This  I fuppofe  to  the 
audience  of  peafants,  might  increafe  the  ridicule 
and  the  caufe  of  it;  for  on  turning  my  back  on 
them  and  ftriding  away,  they  changed  their  objedt 
from  the  owl  to  me,  whom  they  hooted  in  much 
louder  notes  than  the  owl  had  hooted  the  moon ; 
but  I believe  verily  had  they  felted  me  at  that 
moment,  I fhould  have  forgiven  them. 
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Yet  I was  now  too  much  warmed  to  content 
myfelf  with  the  Elegiack  Mufe — My  “ fober 
“ wifhes  had  been  taught  to  ftray  v too  far  not 
to  be  ambitious  of  the  Pindarick ; and  what  fo 
proper,  fo  natural  to  me,  at  fuch  a time  and  under 
fuch  influences  as  the  noble  ode  to  which  my  friend 
had  fo  lately  been  doing  homage?  This  had  no 
fooner  ruflied  on  my  fancy  than  I burft  forth  with 
the  moll  indignant  violence  of  utterance  and 
^ftion, 

f 

**  Rum  feize  thee  ruthlefs  king! 

“ Confufion  on  thy  banners  wait !” 

which  couplet  I repeated  feveral  times,  and  at 
each  repetition  with  an  aggravated  voice  and 
manner s and  then  I went  on  in  the  fame  ftyle, 

*•  Tho’  fann'd  by  conqueft’s  crimfon  wing, 

**  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  date  ; 

“ Helm  not  Hauberk’s  twided  mail, 

“ Nor  ev’n  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  can  avail, 
ft  To  fave  thy  fecret  foul  from  nightly  fears, 

“ From  Cambria’s  curfe,  from  Cambria’s  tears  !’* 

Judge  what  an  impreflion  all  this  mud  make 
upon  a poor  old  woman  whofe  clay-raifed  hut 
flood  by  the  fide  of  the  road  and  who  could  juft 
make  fhi  ft  to  draw  open  a gate  that  feparated  the 
boundary  of  one  little  parifh  from  another ; for 
which  courtefy  fhe  frequently  received  nothings 

and 
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and  occafionally  an  enpajfant  penny.  She  had 
opened  the  gate ; but  with  fuch  a countenance 
of  alarm  and  commiferation,  fear  for  herfelf  and 
pity  for  me,  that  a painter  might  have  acquired 
immortal  fame  by  drawing  it.  It  cc  beggars  my 
« powers  of  defcription  fo  entirely/’  that  I {hall 
not  attempt  it. 

Poor  foul  1 poor  foul ! faid  the  old  woman  as 
I palfed  through  the  gate,  the  cord  with  which 
Ihe  drew  it  open  trembling  in  her  hands  ! — How 
long — added  fhe  in  faultering  accents — how  long, 
poor  lucklefs  gentleman,  have  you  been  in  this 
way  ? 

*f  Confulion  on  thy  banners  wait !” 

Ever  fince  I could  walk  alone,  ejaculated  I* 
—Good  lack,  good  lack,  born  foolifh  mayhap, 
quite  a natural ! 

Even  fo — 

Tho’  farm’d  by  conqueft’s  crimfon  wing, 

(f  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  Hate ! ” 

Even  fo  good  mother — exclaimed  I,  thrufting 
a {billing  into  her  hand,  and  palling  furioufly  on — - 
recommencing  with 

“ Ruin  feize  thee,”  Sec . 
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Heaven  keep  all  good  Chriftians  in  their  ienfes! 

- — how  be  raves  and  curfes ! faid  ffie. 

I went  home  when  the  fit  was  over  bv  another 

j 

road,  and  faw  no  more  of  my  pity-ftruck  dame; 
but  on  my  relating  it  at  fupper  to  my  friend, 
what  was  my  furprke  to  find  that  the  identical 
old  lady  had  juft  left  the  kitchen,  having  out  of 
pure  humanity  enquired  me  cut,  come  to  know 
if  I had  got  fafe  back,  as  fhe  had  cc  a parlous  fear 
<c  I ftiould  lay  violent  hands  on  my&lf  by  the  way.” 
— The  night  turned  out  cloudy,  and  the  poor 
creature  was  both  lame  and  aged ; neither  of  which 
circumftances  could  withhold  her  from  an  office 
of  difinterefted  compaffion ; for  amongft  other 
matters  fhe  told  my  friend's  fervant,  that  I had 
put  a ffiilling  into  her  hands,  which  being  a thing 
that  never  happened  to  her  before  all  the  years 
ffie  had  been  at  the  gate,  muft  for  certain  Jure 
be  a miftake ; and  therefore  ffie  would  have 
furrendered  it  as  a given  evidence  of  the  unfound 
ftate  of  my  mind  ; of  which  ffie  would  not  for 
even  five  ffiillings  take  any  advantage ! and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  the  domefticks  recon- 
ciled her  to  the  keeping  it,  obferving  to  her  tha; 
its  being  returned  would  make  me  worfe. 

For  more  than  a week  after  this  ffie  came, 
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onfeen  by  the  parlour  people,  to  know  how  I 
went  on ; and  being  told  by  my  friend’s  footman, 
who  had  an  arch  fort  of  gravity  about  him,  that 
upon  the  whole  I continued  much  the  fame,  or 
if  any  thing  rather  worje ; my  worthy  old  dame 
fhook  her  head  and  expreffed  her  hopes,  and 
declared  I fliould  not  want  her  prayers,  that  I 
might  with  God’s  affiftance  keep  out  of  chains 
and  a ft r ait  waijicoat ; and  then  fine  hobbled  away 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

But  pity  is  communicative  ; the  ufual  way  of 
confidence ; this  anecdote  reached  the  men  and 
women  who  were  fitting  round  the  tree ; it  then 
fpread  to  the  owl  and  the  ivy-bufh;  arrived  at; 
the  green  where  I fo  deported  myfelf  as  to  be 
hooted  off  the  premifes ; putting  all  which  to- 
gether, and  taking  in  the  affair  of  purchafing  the 
fuperannuated  horfe,  had  I been  in  litigation  with 
any  man  in  that  neighbourhood  for  any  thing 
worth  an  attempt  to  prove  me  non  compos , there 
is  not  an  old  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  within 
half  a dozen  miles  of  Seaming  who  would  not 
have  fupported  the  plaintiff  in  his  bill  of  lunacy ; 
and  any  defence  I could  have  fet  up,  had  I main- 
tained my  rationality  with  as  much  ardour  and 
action  as  I had  recited  my  poetry,  would  only 
have  been  adduced  as  frefh  proof  of  my  diftrac- 
tion.  But 
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But  my  poftfcript  is  running  to  the  length  of 
my  letter,  and  left  you  alfo  fhould  vote  for  an  in- 
didtment,  and  be  witnefs  to  the  bill  when  found, 
I will  in  my  fober  mind  and  fenfes,  and  with  all 
the  powers  of  both  afture  you,  I am  yours. 

N.  B.  Let  me  enter  a caveat  however  againft 
your  imputing  the  Jelfifo  expreftions  which  occur 
in  this  adventure  to  any  perfonal  vanity — Since 
in  this,  as  in  various  other  places  where  the  author 
enters  into  fimilar  delineations,  he  intends  it  as 
the  mere  play  of  the  pen,  proceeding  from  plea- 
fant  and  perhaps  fometimes  peculiar  modes  of  fen- 
fation,  but  without  ever  feeling  an  idea  of  arro- 
gance or  obtrufton. 
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TO  the  same. 


Hague. 

I HAVE  imperceptibly  cc  beguiled  the 
“ way*'  to  your  hotel  my  friend,  which  I will  fup- 
pofe  you  to  regain  juft  in  time  for  the  Dutch 
theatre,  which  is  amongft  thofe  cbje£ts  of  curioftty 
that  no  traveller  who  has  but  a rclifh  of  iiterature 
in  him  would,  as  one  wculd  imagine,  pafs  uvgleanedv 

and 
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and  yet  I cannot  find  that  any  of  our  numerous 
Trippifls  have  deemed  a critique  of  the  ftage  or 
drama  of  this  country  worth  their  trouble.  Un- 
willing however  to  impute  this  negligence  to 
national  prejudice,  or  to  a fupercilious  opinion  of 
our  own  theatre,  I will  prefume  the  authors  who 
have  vifited  this  country  either  had  not  leifure  to 
partake  the  amufement,  or  that  they  were  in  Hol- 
land during  the  receffes  of  dramatick  exhibitions. 

In  this  refpeCt  therefore  I am  to  account  my- 
felf  more  fortunate;  and  fuppofing  you  at  my 
fide,  will  expeCt  you  to  join  rne  in  the  gratulation. 
But  I feel  the  neceffity  of  becomin gfelfijh  on  this 
occafion ; you  fee  my  wifh  to  be  facial  has  led  me 
into  fome  confufion  by  running  the  firfl  and  fecond 
perfons  into  one  another,  and  by  perplexing  the 
fingular  and  plural  numbers . 

Shrinking  therefore  into  myfelf,  I proceed  to 
inform  you,  that  my  firft  vifit  to  the  playhoufe 
here  was  on  the  evening  when  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  and  the  character  of  the  Queen  by  a 
celebrated  aCtrefs,  held  out  a double  attraction. 

The  Dutch  Hamlet  is  almoft  a literal  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  German,  but  differs  importantly  from 
the  Englifh  in  fable  and  character. 
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The  ftory  is  {imply  this — The  King  of  Den- 
mark has  been  poifoned  by  a favourite  of  the 
Queen;  and  that  Princefs,  in  the  headlong  vio- 
lence of  her  paflion,  confenting  to  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  promifed  to  reward  his  murderer  with 
her  hand  and  crown.  The  piece  opens  immediately 
after  the  commiffion  of  this  bloody  deed;  and  the 
firft  fcene  is  allotted  to  the  afTaflin,  and  a friend  who 
is  confidential,  and  indeed  an  accomplice  in  the 
villany.  In  the  fecond  fcene,  a difcovery  of  the 
murder  is  made  to  the  Queen  by  the  lover,  who 
claims  his  recompence,  which,  from  the  “ com- 
44  pun&uotis  vifitings  of  nature/'  is  refufed. 
Many  high-wrought  fentiments  are  given  by  the 
royal,  felf-made  widow,  to  juftify  a breach  of 
her  wicked  purpofe,  and  to  determine  on  throw- 
ing the  whole  regal  power  into  the  hands  of  her 
fon  Hamlet.  This  refolution  fhe  maintains 
fo  fteadily,  that  her  lover  (Clodius)  the  mur- 
derer, is  converted  into  her  moft  inveterate 
enemy. 

Various  fcenes  of  fevere  diflrefs  enfue.  An 
interview  takes  place  betwixt  young  Hamlet  and 
his  mother,  in  which  the  confcience  of  the  latter 
impells  her  to  relate  her  (hare  in  the  death  of  her 
hufband  to  the  former,  who  has  been  apprized  by 
his  father's  ghoft  of  the  horrid  deed. — This  ghoft 

is 
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is  faid  to  haunt  him  every  where,  but  does  not 
make  its  publick  appearance. 

The  Dutch  Ophelia  is  the  daughter  of  the 
murderer,  Clodius — of  courfe,  the  fame  principle 
that  prevents  the  Queen  mother  from  an  union 
with  the  affaffin  of  her  hufband,  deftroys  the 
intended  nuptials  betwixt  Ophelia  and  Hamlet. 
Hereupon  the  virtuous  facrifices  of  paffion  to 
principle  produce  feveral  very  tender  and  affefting 
fcenes.  The  filial  piety  of  Hamlet,  and  the 
conflitutional  melancholy  fo  exquifitely  touched 
by  Shakfpeare,  is  by  no  means  feebly  fupporte# 
by  the  German  poet,  or  by  the  Dutch  tranflator. 
The  introdu&ion  of  a facred  vafe,  in  which  are 
depofited  the  alhes  of  the  poifoned  monarch,  is 
very  happily  brought  on,  and  the  addreffes  of  the 
pious  and  heart-wounded  fon  to  it,  prefs  clofe  on 
the  fofteft  and  beft  paffions  of  our  nature.  In 
the  mid  ft  of  thefe  addreffes  of  Hamlet  to  the 
alhes  of  his  father,  the  Queen  enters,  and  her  fon 
wrought  to  agony,  goes  up  to  her,  and,  with  the 
outraged  feelings  of  a fon  fo  fituated,  alks— 
Where  is  my  father  ? on  her  refufing  to  anfwer 
which  queflion,  he  leads  her  to  the  urn*  and  in 
the  fame  ftyle  of  eloquent  brevity  exclaims — • 
See,  mother— here  is  all  you  have  left  me  of  him  l 
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This  calls  forth  all  the  pafiions  of  a fon,  and 
all  the  penitence  of  a mother.  The  latter  im- 
plores her  death,  the  former  attempts  it ; the 
dagger  is  pointed  at  her  bofom  ; the  parent  kneels 
to  receive,  the  child  to  give  the  blow  ^ but  by 
a powerful  working  of  nature,  the  fon  falls  into 
the  embraces  of  his  mother  wholly  difarmed. 
They  rife  together,  and  Hamlet,  unable  to 
execute  his  purpofe,  rulhes  away,  exclaiming — 
<c  The  wife  has  killed  her  hufband,  and  my  father, 
*c  it  is  true ; but  the  mother  muft  not  be  mur- 
“ dered  by  the  fon  !” 

The  fate  of  this  unhappy  princefs  is  with  more 
natural  juftice  configned,  by  the  Auftrian  bard,  to 
the  hand  of  her  lover,  the  guilty  Clodius,  who, 
failing  in  the  attempt  to  deftroy  Hamlet,  is  him- 
felf  ftabbed  by  that  prince,  and  the  piece  concludes 
with  Hamlet’s  refolution  to  prefer  life  to  death 
for  the  fake  of  virtue,  and  the  good  of  his  fubjedts. 

You  fee,  then,  that  the  Queen  is  here  a fair 
penitent,  and  confequently  appears  on  the  Dutch 
and  German  ftages  in  a much  more  amiable  light 
than  on  the  Britifh  theatre;  and  judging  her,  even 
on  Shaklpeare’s  own  rule,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Gertrude ; fince, 

tr  The  wicked,  compar’d  with  the  more  wicked, 
tc  Seem  beautiful ; and  not  to  be  the  word, 

<f  Stands  in  fome  rank  of  praife." 


But 
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But  of  the  two  Ophelias,  that  of  Shakfpeare 
has  every  claim  to  pre-eminence.  We  fee  nothing 
of  the  gentle  Rofencrantz,  or  Gildenftern,  nor 
of  Polonius,  or  of  his  fon  Laertes.  And  it  is, 
indeed,  no  great  matter ; but  I muft  confefs  my- 
felf  Gothick  enough  to  have  felt  much  chagrined 
at  the  exclufion  of  the  honeft  grave-diggers,  who 
in  their  way,  are  certainly  “ fellows  of  infinite  . 
fC  jeft,*’  and  have  often  amufed  me.  The  ghoft, 
as  I have  already  obferved,  never  comes  on  the 
ftage.  A gentleman  of  our  party  told  me,  it  had 
made  its  entre  laft  feafon,  but  at  the  inftance  of 
fome  of  the  burgomafters>  wives,  though  it  was 
not  confined  to  its  prifon-houfe,  it  was  now  forbid 
to  walk  in  fight . This  inhibition  muft  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a fingular  piece  of  gallantry  in  the 
Dutch  magiftrates;  but  I do  not  clearly  enter 
into  the  neceJJity  of  ir.  To  make  me  fenfible  of 
which,  however,  the  gentleman  informed  me,  it 
was  thought  dangerous  for  ladies  in  certain 
filiations.  Yet,  unlefs  the  Dutch  women  could 
contrive  to  mark  their  offspring  with  the  Jhadow 
of  a Jhade>  I cannot  Hill  fee  any  thing  fuhftantial 
in  their  complaint  againft  this  poor  fpedlre ; cc  and 
I muft  own  to  you.  Sir,”  continued  I to  the  gen- 
tleman, “ that  it  is  with  regret  I perceive  my  old 
friend  Fortinbrafs  is  banifhed  from  your  ftage; 
and  can  allure  you,  that  the  bulk  of  our  Englifh 
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audiences  would  fooner  give  up  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  himfelf  than  the  apparition  of  his 
father.”  The  fadb,  replied  the  gentleman,  may 
jbe,  that  our  wives  in  Holland  are,  in  effedt,  the 
magijirates ; <f  and  would  perhaps/’  interrupted  I, 
in  the  words  of  Shakfpeare,  Cff  make  a ghoft  of 
“ him  who  fnould  dare  to  difobey.” 

Cf  But  look,”  exclaimed  my  companion, 
te  Hamlet  seems  to  fee  the  fpirit  of  his  father  now.” 
I was  convinced  from  the  gefticulation  of  the 
adlor  on  this  occalion,  that  the  ghoft  could  not  be 
exiled  without  injury  ; for  in  confequence  of  this 
banifhment,  in  courtefy  to  the  female  part  of  the 
auditory,  the  attempt  of  seeming  to  see  pro- 
duced fuch  diftortions  as  were  truly  difgufting. 
The  adtor  fo  turned  up  the  fight,  that  we  could 
catch  only  the  white  of  his  eyes,  thereby,  I fup- 
pofe,  infinuating  that  he  beheld  the  ghoft  of  his 
father  in  his  “ mind’s  eye”  only;  but  even  then 
we  are  to  conclude  the  Dutch  mind  to  take  up 
her  lodging  very  far  in  the  back  part  of  the  fcull, 
for  the  performer’s  eyes  were  trying  to  hide  them- 
felves  in  that  diredtion.  Indeed,  Prior  tells  us,  that 
“Alma*  (the  foul)  has  her  principal  palace  in 

* " Alma,  they  ftrenuoufly  maintain, 

“ Sits  cockhorfe  on  her  throne  the  brain  ; 

**  And  from  that  feat  of  thought  difpenfes 
<c  Her  fov’reign  pleafure  to  the  fenfes.” 
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« the  brain:”  if  this  be  true,  the  adtor  was 
right. 

But  letting  this  pafs,  there  are  many  very- 
pathetick  touches  in  the  play  that  would  not  have 
dilhonoured  Shakfpeare  himfelf;  and,  notwith- 
flanding  my  love  of  that  great  poet  and  my 
admiration  of  this  his  moil  philofophical  drama,  I 
was  highly  gratified  with  as  much  of  the  Dutch 
Hamlet  as  I could  underftand.  With  regard  to 
the  reprefentation,  I fhould  be  guilty  of  a moft 
invidious  hypercriticifm,  were  I to  cavil  at  what 
my  feelings  allured  me  was  ftrong,  natural,  and 
imprefiive.  The  Queen  was  a very  fine  piece  of 
adting  throughout. — Mademoifelle  Wattieris  the 
Siddons  of  the  Amfterdam  ftage.  Before  I went 
to  the  theatre  fhe  was  fo  overpraifed  (as  it 
appeared)  by  the  party  with  whom  I dined,  that 
the  panegyrick  had  the  effedt  of  making  me  enter 
the  houfe  almoft  with  a prejudice  ; for  fuch  hyper- 
bole, befides  that  it  is  very  unwife,  is  in  general 
very  untrue.  This  was,  however,  a very  happy 
exception,  as  Mademoifelle  Wattier  really  beg- 
gared the  loftielt  rhapfody  of  her  admirers.  She 
has  all  the  grace  and  energy  ofMrs.  Siddons’s  move- 
ment, with  equal  powers  of  face  and  of  figure: 
her  eyes  are  of  the  fame  colour,  pofiefling  no  lefs 
fire,  no  lefs  foftnefs  and  every  turn  of  her  per- 
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fon  in  the  variety  of  the  paflion  to  be  expreflecf, 
would  (till,  Siddons-like,  have  formed  the  fub- 
jedt  of  a mafterly  painter,  could  he  have  caught 
the  emotions  as  they  arofe.  Her  abhorrence  of 
her  lover  after  he  had  aflaflinated  her  hufband — 
her  fcornful  rejedtion  of  his  bloody  hand — her 
indignation  againft  herfelf  at  having  promifed  to 
accept  it  on  fuch  conditions,  and  her  triumph  on 
the  breach  of  her  rafti  vow,  are  all  ftrokes  highly 
favourable  to  the  difplay  of  tragic  talents,  and 
were  given  by  this  great  performer  in  the  nobleft 
ftyle  of  that  fublime  fimplicity  for  which  our  own 
Enchantrefs  of  the  Britifh  Drama  is  fo  worthily 
celebrated. 

Nor  was  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ill 
fuftained.  I could  not,  however,  but  take  notice, 
that  the  flowing  trains  and  robes  are  on  the 
Dutch  as  on  the  Englifli  ftage,  of  infinite  ufe  to 
the  performers ; each  of  whom  were  au.  fait  to 
this  tragic  auxiliary  in  the  bye-play  and  trick  of 
the  fcene — little  arts  that  are  known  to  have  their 
eflfedt  every  where — they  might  be  thought  the 
works. of  fupererogation. 

A few  nights  after,  the  announce  of  Elfrida 
drew  me  again  to  the  theatre.  Of  this  perform- 
ance, as  of  the  other,  I (hall  prefent  you  with  a 
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comparative  view,  becaufe  this  appears  to  me  the 
belt  way  of  marking  the  variations  and  fimili- 
tudes  which  chara6terife  the  refpediive  dagesj 
and  the  Dutch  theatre,  like  the  language  and 
inhabitants,  has  been  fo  generally  ridiculed  for  its 
fuppofed  lethargy  and  inelegance , that  it  will  be  quite 
a novelty  in  a foreigner,  and  efpecially  an  Englifh 
one,  to  do  it  honed  or  even  neighbourly  judice. 

The  dories  of  Elfrida  are  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  Englidi  and  Audrian  plays  ; and  that  which  I 
faw  reprefented  at  the  Hague  is  nearly  a literal 
tran flation  from  the  German ; but  one  very 
marking  difference  is 'immediately  manifed,  viz. 
that  with  all  the  charms  of  Mafon’s  poetry,  and 
with  the  fuperadded  magic  of  the  mufic,  with  all 
the  pomps  of  procedion,  &c.  &c.  an  Englidi 
audience  almoft  deeps,  and  ahfolutely  gapes  over 
the  Englidi  Elfrida ; whereas  the  Dutch — pray 
forgive  me,  my  dear  national  friends — the  Dutch 
Elfrida  keeps  every  eye  open  and  every  heart 
throbbing  at  the  cc  cunning  of  the  fcene,”  which  at 
once  excites  the  hope  and  fear  of  the  fpedtator. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  unnatural  incident. 
After  Edgar  had  detected  the  falfhood  of  Athcl- 
wold  as  to  his  defcription  of  Elfrida’s  beauty,  he 
challenges  him  to  fingle  combat,  as  the  only  manly 
i 4 way 
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way  left  to  decide  whofe  wife  fhe  ihould  be. 
Athelwold  falls,  and  his  body  is  brought  on  the 
ftage ; but  even  while  Elfrida,  in  the.diftra&ion 
of  her  mind,  is  weeping  over  it,  the  fanguine 
mark  of  Edgar’s  fabre  full  in  her  view,  Earl 
Orgar,  her  ambitious  father,  comes  to  try  all  his 
powers  of  threat  and  intreaty  in  favour  of  her  huf- 
band’s  recent  murderer  y and  this  prepoderous 
idea  is  afterwards,  while 

“ The  memory  of  her  lov’d  Lord  is  green,” 

/ 

followed  up  by  Edgar  himfelf,  v/ho  prefies  the 
fuit,  and  feems  to  think  it  very  hard  he  is  not 
immediately  fuccefsful.  I have  feldom  feen  even 
on  the  ftage  a more  grofs  violation  of  nature  : a 
murderer  making  love  to  the  wife  of  a tenderly 
beloved  hufband,  whofe  corpfe,  mangled  by  that 
very  murderer,  is  lying  in  the  fame  room,  dill 
bleeding,  and  fcarcely  cold  from  the  wound. 
Yet  even  thefe  circumftances  were  forgotten, 
amidd  the  overpowering  excellence  of  Made- 
moifelie  Wattier.  Mrs.  Siddons  could  not  more 
completely  have  annihilated  them. 

The  unfortunate  Elfrida  has  no  way  of  efcap- 
ing  this  fecond  marriage,  even  before  the 

• Funeral  bak’d  meats 

Could  coldly  furnifli  forth  the  marriage  table,” 
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but  by  efcaping  from  life,  which  fhe  erfeds  by 
ftabbing  herfelf,  and  dies  grafping  the  hand  of 
Athelvvold.  The  lad  ad,  which  falls  almofl: 
wholly  to  Athelwold’s  widow,  is  in  point  of  words 
the  fhorteft,  and  in  point  of  matter  the  longed; . I 
ever  faw,  and  is  aded  by  Mademoifelle  Wattier 
up  to  nature  in  her  bolded  and  fublimeft  powers. 
Human  genius  and  feeling,  aided  by  human  art, 
feldom  have  gone  higher.  I have  the  tears,  the 
terrors,  the  aweful  filence,  and  the  aggregated  buril 
of  admiration  in  an  whole  audience  in  evidence  of 
this  affertion.  Her  fupplicatory  addreffes,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  to  fave  Athelwold ; her  delight  on 
receiving  Edgar's  inlidious  promife  that  he  fhould 
be  forgiven  the  offence  of  honourable  love ; her 
expreffion  of  unutterable  grief  at  receiving  the 
news  of  his  death ; her  tender  fervices  over  his 
body ; her  attempts  to  foothe  her  father  from  his 
cruel  purpofe  of  hurrying  her  into  an  unnatural 
marriage  ; her  increafing  refolution  to  avoid  it; 
her  gradual  lofs  of  fenfe ; her  momentary  returns 
of  intelled ; her  affeding  relapfes ; the  manner 
of  her  drawing  the  dagger,  fmiling  upon  and 
ardently  kiffing  it,  as  the  guardian  of  her  deceafed 
hulband’s  honour ; the  lucid  intervals  of  her 
reafon  and  confcience,  even  after  fhe  has  pointed 
the  dagger  at  her  bofom  ; the  fudden  violence 
y/ith  which  confcience  and  reafon  are  hurled  from 
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their  throne  at  the  fight  of  Athelwold’s  wounds  ; 
her  fecond  attempts  on  herfelf ; and  in  that  inflant 
the  manner  of  her  falling  on  her  knees,  to  look 
the  prayer  fhe  could  not  utter,  every  feature 
importuning  the  Merciful  for  pardon  and  pity ; 
the  air  of  fatisfadion  with  which  fhe  then  plunged 
the  poignard  in  her  bread,  as  if  certain  her  prayer 
had  been  granted;  the  imitated  movements  of 
her  death  ; the  agony  at  vainly  trying  to  find  the 
hand  of  Athelwold ; her  joy  on  finding  it  at  lad, 
though  the  King  of  Terrors  feemed  to  puli 
back  her  own;  and  her  expiring  groan,  were 
reprefented  in  a manner  fo  juft,  animated,  and 
bold,  that  “ take  it  for  all  in  all,”  I truly  think 
I have  never  feen  eloquence  of  action,  unborrowed 
of  the  tongue,  imitated  with  more  energy.  After 
fhe  fell,  there  was  a filence  of  fome  minutes — a 
filence  that  might  have  been  felt.  It  furely  could 
not  have  been  more  profound,  more  imprefiive, 
had  a feries  of  thofe  calamitous  incidents  which 
had  been  imagined  adually  happened.  The 
audience,  indeed,  were  too  deeply  moved  to 
exprefs  themfelves  in  the  ordinary  way  of  noify 
acclamation  ; mofl  of  them  left  the  houfe  before 
the  laugh  of  the  farce  had  weakened  the  force  of 
their  fenfibility. 

And  now,  my  friend,  having  done  an  ad  of 

juftice. 
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juftice,  and  no  more  than  juftice,  to  the  per- 
formers, let  me  dare  to  extend  the  principle  of 
equity  to  the  audiences  of  Holland,  from  whofe 
hearts,  as  it  were  by  the  common  confent  of 
nations,  pity,  paflion,  and  every  capacity  of  fym- 
pathy  has  been  excluded  ; other  countries  proudly 
and  felfifhly  deeming  them  heavy  as  their  atmof- 
phere,  and  torpid  as  their  lakes.  This  imputed 
apathy  has  pafifed  into  a proverb,  infomuch  that 
when  any  remarkable  ftupor  attaches  to  a man’s 
character  in  any  other  country,  he  is  pronounced, 
by  way  of  ftigma,  as  dull  as  a Dutchman. 

That  there  is  a general  appearance,  and  that 
there  may  be  a general  languor  and  lethargy  in  this 
people,  till  ftrongly  excited,  is  certain ; but  when 
the  proper  objefts  of  the  powerful  emotions  are 
called  forth  either  by  real  or  fancied  events,  I 
have  never  feen  in  any  country,  heads  or  hearts 
more  replete  with  found  fenfe  or  good  feeling ; 
nor  did  there  ever  fit,  at  the  theatrick  pheno- 
mena of  the  ftage — Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Garrick, 
or  Monfieur  Le  Kain — an  auditory  who  feemed 
to  have  a better  fenfe  of  what  was  fublime,  or  a 
finer  touch  of  what  was,  beautiful,  than  the  au- 
diences of  Amfterdam  and  the  Hague,  whenever 
I have  been  a fpedlator.  Jn  truth,  the  Dutch 
have,  on  the  fcore  of  infpnfibility  been  fo  much 

the 
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the  derifion  of  other  nations,  that  they  may  very 
fairly  apply  the  words  of  Shakefpeare’s  celebrated 
Jew,  and  fay  to  infulting  foreigners,  “ Hath  not 
<c  a Dutchman  eyes  ? Hath  not  a Dutchman 
(i  hands,  organs,  dimenfions,  fenfes,  affedtions, 
cc  paffions  ? Fed  with  the  fame  food  l Hurt  with 
cc  the  fame  weapons,  fubjed  to  the  fame  difeafes, 
u healed  by  the  fame  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
<c  by  the  fame  winter  and  fummer  as  an  Englifh.- 
c*  man,  Frenchman,  or  Spaniard  is?  If  you  prick 
him,  does  he  not  bleed  ? If  you  tickle  him, 
fc  does  he  not  laugh  ? If  you  poifon  him,  does  he 
te  not  die  ?” 

And  in  good  truth,  when1  we  perceive  how  v^ry 
little  the  fpirit  of  candour  influences  one  nation 
in  its  judgment  of  another,  we  may  farther  juftify 
the  Venetian  merchant  in  his  exclamation — — 

•*  O Father  Abraham,  what  thefe  Chriftians  are!” 

fince  a very  fmall  proportion  of  Chriflian  charity 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe 

There  may  be  fome  virtae 
*e  Ev'n  amongft  Saracens.” 

What  apology,  then,  fhall  be  found  for  men  of 
travel,  who  not  only  bring  over  with  them,  but 
take  back  the  narrowed  prejudices  againft  every 

other 
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other  people  ? None  can  be  offered ; and  we  can 
only  avoid  cenfure  by  filence — a fufficient  proof 
you  will  allow,  that  I have  noL  recommended 
candour  without  feeling  its  benign  influence. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 


TO  THE  SAME, 


The  Prince,  Princefs,  and  whole  Houfe 
of  Orange  always  attend  the  theatre,  but  without 
any  pomp,  and  altogether  as  republicans.  Indeed 
the  fombrous  afped  of  the  play-houfe,  from  that 
almofl  univerfal  complaint,  want  of  light,  gives 
them  to  the  audience  only  in  fliadow  : there  is 
literally  but  half  a pound  of  candles  to  illume  the 
royal  box,  and  amidft  this  darknefs  vifible,  they 
fit  fo  much  incog,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhable 
from  the  chairs  they  fit  on.  Two  maids  of  ho* 
nour,  and  two  pages  form  their  play-houfe  fuite, 
and  they  make  their  exits  and  their  entrances  with 
very  few  marks  of  afTent  or  difapprobation* 
Round  the  body  of  the  houfe  are  hung  about  a 
dozen  receding  lamps,  which  emit  rather  a glare 
than  a pleafant  light.  The  flage  itfelf,  however, 
is  fufficiently  luminous,  which  is  certainly  of  the 

moft 
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moft  confequence  to  that  part  of  the  audience  who 
come  to  fee  ; and  I only  mention  it  as  a defedt, 
as  it  obfcures  thofe  who  come  to  be feen.  And 
Holland  is  by  no  means  without  its  votaries  who 
wifh  to  be  admired  ; yea,  and  can  boaft  its  co- 
quettes of  both  fexes.  Not  that  thefe  make  the 
theatre  a frequent  fcene  of  their  vifitation. — It  is 
rather  facred  to  a tete-a-tete  than  a publick  exhi- 
bition, though  it  is  more  ufually  the  refort  of 
people  who  go  limply  to  be  amufed.  Juft  while  I 
have  opportunity,  let  me  refcue  the  characters  of 
the  Dutch  beaux, — I will  allure  you  “ fuch  things 
“ are  ” — from  the  v/ant  of  what  would  be  looked 
upon  in  the  city  of  Amfterdam  as  at  London,  an 
unpardonable  deficiency.  Know  then  there  are 
many  fair  ladies  * entreteniar' d in  a very  high  ftyle 
of  magnificence.  Many  young  Hollanders,  yea 
and  old  ones  too,  are  falhionable  enough  to  have 
and  to  take  care  it  Ihould  be  known  that  they  have 
a female  of  as  great  expence  as  beauty  in  their 
train,  and  all  commercant  as  they  are,  contrive  to 
ftrike  a bargain  between  bufinefs  and  pleafure, 
erecting  a temple  as  well  to  Venus  as  to  Plutus. 
Some  there  are  who,  contented  with  the  refutation 
of  keeping  the  miftrefs,  and  the  eclat  of  divorcing 
the  wife,  never  vifit  the  former  but  in  publick  by 
way  of  exhibition ; and  though  by  habit  or  paftion 

* The  French  falhion  word  for  keeping. 
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attached  to  the  latter,  dare  not  hazard  the  lofs  of 
character  except  by  private  interview,  which  by 
taking  the  air  of  an  intrigue,  makes  even  a conju- 
gal tete-a-tete , as  it  were  by  ftealth , at  once  dra- 
matick  and  interefting. 

Notwithftanding  this  general  gloom  of  the  play- 
houfes,  the  Dutch, — albeit  unufed  to  pay  homage 
to  mere  rank  or  titles,  of  which  there  is  abun- 
dance, the  bulk  of  an  audience  being  frequently 
compofed  of  the  Reprefentatives  of  Emperors  and 
Kings,— are  by  no  means  infenfible  to  merit,  nor 
flow  in  affording  it  the  warmeft  tokens  of  their 
refpedt  and  admiration ; a very  ftriking  example 
of  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  in  their 
publick  reception  of  the  Count  de  Boetzlaer,  the 
gallant  veteran  who  commanded  and  fo  bravely 
defended  the  fortrefs  of  * Williamftadt.  I had 
the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at  the  firft  publick  ap- 
pearance of  this  glorious  and  faithful  foldier  after 
his  fuccefsful  refiftance,  and  other  favouring  cir- 
cumftances  had  driven  back  the  French  army 
into  their  own  territories : and  to  grace  his  tri- 
umph and  render  it  more  complete,  it  was  at  a 
time  when  another  General  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  lefs  fteady  in  the  caufeof  his  country.  The 
Count  de  Boetzlaer  came  late  into  the  theatre, 

* During  the  attack  of  Pumourier. 
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when  a very  affe&ing  fcene  in  a favourite  tragedy, 
the  chief  chara£ter  of  which  was  performed  by  a 
popular  a&refs,  had  very  ftrongly  engaged  the 
general  attention,  and  when  the  entrance  of  all 
the  Kings,  Queens,  or  Potentates  of  the  earth, 
under  lefs  powerful  circumftances,  would  have 
been  thought  a fecondary  attraction.  But  in  this 
inftance  it  was  otherwife  ; and  for  feveral  minutes 
the  ftage  tc  and  all  that  it  inherits,”  was  nothing 
worth.  The  Count  came  in,  fupported  by  his 
two  blooming  daughters,  each  of  whom  had 
already  been  the  well-fele<5ted  obje£t  of  national 
gratitude,  the  States-General  and  the  Stadtholder 
having  accorded  them  a very  liberal  penfion  for 
life.  Few  things  could  have  been  a more  flatter- 
ing mark  of  their  father’s  valour,  than  thefe  rewards 
of  his  well-earned  laurels;  and  yet  I was  near 
enough  to  fee  that  the  univerfal  fhouts  of  a crowded 
theatre,  amongft  which  were  mingled  the  plaudits 
of  the  Prince,  his  family,  and  the  Ladies,  not  of 
the  Court  only,  but  of  every  part  of  the  houfe, 
were  circumftances  of  greater  vi&ory  than  their 
independence.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  it  was 
not  a merely  fentimental  tear,  which  tender  fancy 
had  made  for  the  occaflon,  but  it  was  the  ge- 
nuine drop  of  blifs,  derived  from  the  fullnefs  of 
the  filial  heart,  that  I actually  obferved  upon  the 
cheek  of  one  of  the  daughters;  and  the  other 

caught 
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caught  hold  of  the  General’s  arm,  and  was 
hardly  withheld  by  the  forms  of  life,  from  em- 
bracing her  father;  and  it  was  as  I faid  a confi- 
derable  time  before  the  audience  had  any  eyes, 
ears,  or  hands,  for  other  entertainment.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  General  himfelf,  without  affeCh’ng 
to  be  elated  beyond  the  due  bound  of  a fenfible 
mind,  he  received  the  incenfe  thus  offered  him 
with  a proper  fenfe  of  what  he  owed  to  his  own 
bravery  and  to  the  publick,  who  were  proud  to 
diflinguifh  it.  His  exit  from  the  theatre  was 
more  fplendid  than  his  entrance,  and  I could  npt 
help  making  a reflection  drawn  from  the  place 
where  it  was  fuggefted,  the  truth  of  which  I will 
fubmit  to  your  deciflon.  The  hero  of  the  tra- 
gedy was  a noble  foldier  whom  the  poet  had 
drawn  as  deferving  and  receiving  his  country’s 
applaufe ; whether  on  that  night  reprefented  in 
compliment  to  Boetzlaer  I cannot  tell ; the  aCtor 
who  performed  this  part,  was  honoured,  and 
juftly,  with  ftrong  tokens  of  publick  favour,  and 
as  he  feemed  to  rife  in  excellence  as  he  rofe  in 
fame,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  his  pleafure  was  in 
proportion  to  his  praife.  The  fame  no  doubt 
was  true  as  to  the  real  General;  but  what  an 
important  difference,  neverthekfs,  in  the  com- 
parative feelings  of  the  two  perfonages! — even  as 
great  as  that  betwixt  fad  and  fancy;  the  fatisfac- 
vot.  ir.  K tion 
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tion  of  the  a£tor  being  that  of  a man  reprefenting 
for  the  time  being,  the  atchievements  of  another 
JuppoJed  chara&er,  muft  have  been  tranfient. 
When  he  had  ftrutted  his  hour  there  was  an  end 
of  his  glory,  and  even  the  acclamation  which  his 
imitation  excited  would  give  way  to  the  fatigue  of 
a&lng  a long  and  laborious  part,  and  he  would  feek 
in  repofe  a willing  oblivion  of  his  ffiort-lived 
greatnefs,  doomed  perhaps  on  the  morrow  to 
aflume  another  character— the  reverje  of  that  he 
played  the  night  before — the  vileft  tyrant  or  the 
meaneft  Have;  and  be  the  averfion  of  the  very 
audience  who  had  fo  lately  worshipped  him. 
The  real  General  on  the  contrary,  I doubt  not, 
returned  home  to  a feries  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions which  would  be  the  fame  during  the  refi- 
due  of  his  life,  and  fweeten  its  lateft  moments. 
He  had  repelled  a foreign  enemy,  and  awed  a 
domeftic  foe.  He  had  retired  in  the  fulnefs  of 
honour  and  of  years.  He  had  received  the  juftice 
of  the  Republick  for  his  fervices  in  a period  of  its 
greateft  difficulty  and  danger.  His  children,  his 
friends,  his  Prince,  and  cc  a whole  nation’s  voice,” 
informed  him,  what  he  had  done  was  not  followed 
by  the  paffing  glories  of  an  evening,  but  that  his 
name,  his  memory,  the  fortunes  and  the  character 
of  his  family,  would  be  treafured  up  amongft  the 
proudeft  archives  of  the  Provinces. 


On 
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On  going  to  my  hotel,  I met  with  a very 
glean-worthy  circumflance.  It  had  rained  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  and  might  now  be  laid  to 
pour.  I was  a mile  diftant  from  that  part  of 
the  Hague  where  I lodged,  and  I was  then  a 
ftranger  to  the  town.  A Dutch  Gentleman  of 
whom  I enquired  my  way,  undertook  to  be  my 
guide  with  an  air  and  voice  of  courtefy  fo  pref- 
fing,  that  in  the  dim  furvey  I had  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  they  appertained,  I took  it  for  granted  I 
fhould  pay  for  the  civility , and  fo  without  much  ce- 
remony or  compliment  accepted  ir.  My  director 
was  furnifhed  with  an  umbrella  which  he  (hared 
with  me,  and  held  it  over  our  heads.  Still 
thinking  I had  encountered  a man  who  would 
confider  a few  (livers  a fufficient  recompenfe  for 
the  fervice,  I faid  no  handfome  things  on  the 
occafion,  and  entered  only  into  converfation  about 
the  weather.  The  violence  of  the  rain  conti- 
nued, and  even  augmented,  when  fo  far  from 
yielding  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  umbrella, 
I defired  my  guide  to  give  me  more  than  my 
(hare,  to  which  very  much  to  his  annoyance  he 
afifented,  by  almoft  leaving  his  own  perfon  unde- 
fended. I felt  fome  reproof  of  heart  on  this ; 
but  rather  from  a fenfe  of  injuftice  than  any  idea 
of  rudenefs.  We  quickened  our  pace,  and  at 
length  gained  the  point  of  my  deftination,  at  the 
k 2 end 
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end  of  which  the  conductor  would  have  made 
his  bow  I find  and  taken  his  leave,  had  I not 
feen  the  landlord  at  the  door,  who  bowed  to  him 
with  the  mod:  profound  refpeft,  and  begged  him 
to  walk  in  till  the  fhower  was  over,  or  at  lead:  to 
accept  of  a great  coat,  of  which  offer  having 
availed  himfelf,  he  renewed  his  farewell,  and  left 
me  with  the  bed:  nature  imaginable,  to  fettle  my 
behaviour  as  I could. — I now  perceived  I had  been 
indebted  to  a gentleman  of  one  of  the  firft  fami- 
lies in  Holland  for  this  urbanity,  who  feeing  me 
aflray,  and  benighted  in  a flrange  land,  walked 
through  a temped:  to  guide  me  on  my  way,  and 
looking  upon  me  no  doubt  as  a ftranger  ignorant 
of  cuftoms,  paffed  over  my  incivility  without 
relaxing  his  own  kindnefs.  He  was  difcovered 
to  me  juft  in  time  to  prevent  receiving  from  me 
the  infult  of  a couple  of  fefthalfs,  which  I fhould 
have  thought,  deeming  him  the  perfon  I had  at 
firft  dubbed  him,  an  handfome  gratuity,  as  money 
goes  in  Holland,  for  a good  wetting. 

You  are  too  penetrating  not  to  fee  that  I have 
detailed  this  nodturnal  adventure,  which  you  have- 
juft  as  it  happened,  to  fome  better  end  than 
telling  a tale.  I wifh  it  to  ferve  as  introductory 
to  my  vindication  of  the  Dutch  from  another  ill- 
grounded  charge  brought  by  neighbouring  nations 

againfl 
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againd  them* — their  imputed  want  of  urbanity 
to  ftrangers. 

I am  aware  my  loved  friend  that  it  would  be 
as  eafy  to  make  you,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  the  bulk  of  my  honed  countrymen  believe, 
that  the  current  civilities  are  fhewn  to  foreigners 
in  general,  and  EngMimen  in  particular,  with  a 
liberality  worthy  the  adoption  of  people — their 
cenfurers  for  indance — who  have  more  reputation 
for  thofe  courtefies  which  fmooth  the  path  of  the 
traveller,  and  far  lefs  honed  claim.  But  from 
a citizen  of  the  world,  and  a man  of  a candid 
fpirit,  we  exped  and  find  better  things.  We 
eafily  credit  others  for  thofe  virtues  which  form  a 
part  of  our  own  charader ; we  are  even  apt  to 
fuppofe  them  pofieded,  where  they  really  are  not 
— jud  as  we  impute  our  favourite  foibles  to  our 
neighbours;  and  feeling  anxious  to  have  them 
more  faulty  than  ourfelves,  aggravate  the  quan- 
tum of  their  imperfections  and  decreafe  their 
merit. 

The  Tingle  example  I have  recited  above,  did 
it  dand  alone  in  the  travels  of  an  individual, 
would  or  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  refcue  the 
nation  from  the  ftigma  under  which  they  labour. 
“But  amongd  the  Dutch,  did  every  traveller 
k 3 tell 
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tell  all  the  truth,  he  mud  confefs  that  the  little 
urbanities  he  met  with  in  a tour  through  the  Pro- 
vinces, (were  he  not  himfelf  too  proud  or  too 
churlifh  to  accept  gentle  offices,)  afforded  him  not 
gleanings  only,  but  a reafonable  harveft;  and  yet 
fo  genial  is,  the  foil,  this  barren  foil,  faid  to  be 
unfruitful  of  every  thing  but  what  is  fold,  and 
fold  on  ufury,  that  every  new  gueft  may  if  he 
properly  cultivates  it,  go  away  “ filled  with  good 
*£  things.” 

In  my  own  cafe,  I by  no  rn^ans  rely  on  the 
foiitary  inflance  with  which  I have  prefented  you. 
It  is  affociated  with  many  others,  where  frequently 
€t  I turn  the  leaf  of  gratitude”  to  read  them. 
Accept  one  or  two  more.  I had  loft  myfelf  in 
following  my  mental  rather  than  my  corporeal 
eye — no  uncommon  event  in  this  world.  I was 
aroufed  from  my  reverie  in  a part  of  Holland 
which  exaftly  anfwered  to  a line  of  Goldfmith’s 
Hermit — it  was 

*'  Where  wilds  immeafurably  fpread  ;** 

and  I was  half  buried  in  a bog  before  I difcovered 
this.  On  looking  round  I perceived  a mill  at 
above  fifty  paces  diftant,  and  a man  running  down 
the  ladder,  and  then  making  towards  me  with  his 
Utmoft  fpeed,  calling  out,  and  making  figns  for 
me  to  attempt  no  farther  my  own  extrication. 

j This, 
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This,  as  I afterwards  found,  was  a very  neceffary 
caution,  for  my  plunging  involved  me  yet  deeper 
in  the  bog;  and  when  the  almoft  breathlefs  miller 
came  to  my  aid,  1 literally  rofe  fC  in  ail  the  majefty 
<c  of  mud.” 

My  preferver  informed  me,  I had  got  into  a. 
country  where  the  folid  and  rotten  ground  were  fo 
mixed,  that  it  had  been  the  grave  of  men  and 
beads  time  immemorial;  and  that  even  a perfon 
born  amongft  thefe  treacherous  quagmires,  found 
it  fometimes  difficult  to  pafs  them  in  fafety.  With 
great  good- nature  he  conducted  me  to  a fecure 
path  which  led  to  the  village  from  whence  I had 
rambled ; but  to  effect  this  was  a walk  of  more  than 
twenty  minutes ; and  feeing  fome  long  grafs  grow- 
ing be  fide  a dyke  we  had  to  go  over,  he  plucked 
a copious  handful,  and  made  me  a little  more  fit  to 
enter  the  abode  of  human  beings.  When  the 
town-gate  appeared  before  me  in  a diredt  line,  he 
bid  me  farewell,  and  went  back  to  his  mill. 

During  the  whole  of  this  fcene,  I believe  my 
preferver  did  not  fpeak  more  than  twice — once  to 
warn  me  of  my  danger,  and  once  to  bid  me  adieu — 
when  he  had  got  me  out  of  it.  Could  the  fofter 
courtefy  of  more  poliffied  nations  have  better  ef- 
fected difinterefted  good  will  ? 

k 4 And 
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And  the  fecond  fervice  was  like  unto  the  fir  ft. 
It  happened  at  the  little  village  of  Scheveling.  I 
had  ufed  all  my  paper  to  wrap  up  my  Gleanings, 
and  a morning’s  excurfion  had  crouded  my  mind 
with  frefh  matter.  Not  a fcrap  of  paper  remained, 
fave  the  backs  of  two  letters,  which  I had  loaded 
to  the  very  edges.  My  heart  is  very  faithful  to 
its  feelings,  but  the  expreffion  of  them  always  fuf- 
fers  if  I truft  long  to  my  memory. — It  is  hence 
that  I have  ever  been  delirous  to  write  cc  warm 
“ from  that  heart,”  becaufe  then  it  is  that  my  pen 
is  <c  faithful  to  its  fires.” — What  was  to  be  done  ? 
— My  landlord  had  not  a fingle  fheet  of  paper  in 
the  heufe.  I reforted  to  the  only  fhop  in  the  vil- 
lage, where  there  was  any  hope  of  my  want  being 
fupplied.  Could  any  thing  be  fo  unlucky  ? he 
was  out  of  paper ; but  expected  fome  from  the 
Hague  in  the  evening  ! Ere  that,  perchance,  the 
images  which  are  now  fo  lively  will  be  loft  amongft 
other  occurrences,  C(  and  leave  not  a trace  be- 
u hind.”  I thought  this,  and  the  little  fhopkeeper 
feemed  to  tranfiate  that  thought  : for  running  up 
flairs,  and  returning  with  the  fame  fpeed,  after 
having  haftily  faid — I no  doubt  wanted  to  write  a 
letter  to  fome  friend  by  the  poft  of  the  day — he 
prefented  me  with  a whole  quire,  which  he  told 
me  had  been  put  up  in  his  fon’s  box  to  go  with 
him  back  to  fchool  after  the  holidays  * but  to  ac- 
commodate 
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commodate  you.  Sir,  faid  the  father,  a fheet  or 
two,  more  or  lefs,  is  of  no  confequence.  He 
(hewed  me  into  a little  fitting  room  at  the  end  of 
his  (hop,  furnifhed  me  with  a new  pen,  fome  good 
ink,  opened  a bureau,  placed  me  a chair,  and  tak- 
ing out  his  watch,  told  me  I had  barely  half  an 
hour  before  the  poftman  would  fet  oft,  he  fhut  the 
door,  defiring  me,  as  he  clofed  it  between  us,  to 
make  the  beft  ufe  of  my  time. 

' i 

Though  I was  really  not  in  fo  violent  a hurry,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a difappointment  to  the  ho- 
ned: man  not  to  profit  of  his  urbanity,  which  I 
therefore  did  in  a two-fold  manner ; firft,  by  writing 
down  the  heads  of  thofe  things  which  I had  gleaned ; 
and  fecondly,  making  a memorandum  of  the  ur-  ' 
banity  itfelf,  as  a juft  objed  of  future  gleaning ; and 
the  better  to  gratify  mine  hoft, — for  when  a kind- 
nefs  is  intended,  one  likes  to  give  it  its  whole 
weight  in  the  fcale  of  gratitude, — I folded  up  my 
obfervation  in  the  form  of  a letter,  which  I ap- 
peared to  have  juft  finifhed  as  the  fhopkeeper 
came  in  to  apprize  me  he  heard  the  poft-horn  ; of- 
fering at  the  fame  time,  to  ftep  with  it  himjelf. 
Bowing  only,  as  an  anfwer  to  this,  I laid  a two 
(liver  piece  on  the  counter ; but  the  good  man  in- 
filled on  my  not  paying  for  a fheet  or  two  of  pa- 
per which  was  properly  bis  fon’s,  and  could  not 

be 
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be  fold — <c  You  are  a ftranger,”  faid  the  father, 
“ and  though  I keep  a fnop  I know  what  belongs 
to  the  ftranger;  and  I hope  this  boy”  (fpeaking  to 
his  fon,  who  now  came  in  from  his  diverfions) 
<c  will  do  the  fame  ; Peter,”  added  the  father,  fC  I 
have  given  this  gentleman  fome  of  your  paper,  be- 
caufe  he  wanted  to  write  a letter  to  a friend — take 
off  your  hat,  and  tell  him  it  is  much  at  his  fervice: 
But  he  wants  to  leave  money  for  it.  Put  on  your 
hat,  and  tell  him  if  he  had  ufed  half  of  it,  as  a 
ftranger,  he  would  have  been  welcome.” 

Should  there  be  any  of  my  readers  whofe  lofty 
thoughts  outfoar  this  humble  benevolence,  let 
them  be  taught  that  the  violet  which  flings  its 
fragrance  from  the  valley,  is  fometimes  fweeter 
than  the  perfume  of  the  cedar;  and  that  a {till 
fmall  adtion  like  that  of  the  poor  Scheveling  fhop- 
keeper  in  his  gift  of  the  flieet  of  paper,  marks 
the  bounty  of  the  individual  donor,  and  ought  to 
ferve  as  a trait  of  national  hofpitality,  no  lefs  truly, 
than  the  moft  oftenflble  deed  that  the  courtly 
Hague  itfelf  has  to  boaft.— It  is  neither  the  giver 
i>or  the  gift,  my  friend,  but  the  manner  and  motive 
that  ftiould  determine  its  value,  as  well  as  the 
richnefs  or  poverty  of  t,he  foul  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds. 
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But  if  any  of  the  faid  fublime  readers  defire  to 
have  a proof  of  Dutch  urbanity  drawn  from  higher 
life,  I can  accommodate  him  even  there,  and  will 
afk  his  opinion  of  that  merchant’s  heart,  which  in 
a mere  dealing  of  money,  could  a£t  its  part  in  the 
following  cafe. 

A.  is  in  Holland,  and  difappointed  of  remit- 
tances : B.  a Butch  merchant,  (to  whom  he  intro- 
duces himjelf  as  an  Englifh  gentleman,)  offers  to 
fupply  him  with  what  may  be  wanted.  A.  draws 
a bill  on  the  faid  B.  for  50I.  on  London  : B.  even 
before  its  acceptance,  or  knowing  whether  it  be 
good,  or  good  for  nothing,  defires  A.  may  take  its 
amount,  en  argent  comptant . — This  is  at  firft  de- 
clined, and  afterwards  accepted  in  part  5 for  the 
bill  through  an  accident  is  left  unpaid  feme  weeks. 

A.  unable  to  account  for  the  demur  apologizes. 

B.  anfwers  by  fending  one  of  his  clerks  with  the 
whole  fifty  pounds,  afferting  confidently  that  the 
delay  mufl  have  been  unavoidable.  The  de- 
lay however  continues,  and  B.  flill  perfiflingin  his 
offers,  A.  almotl  tremblingly,  receives  a quarter  of 
the  bill.  Another  fortnight’s  filence  enfues. — A.  is 
perplexed ; but  though  living  at  the  time  out  of 
the  merchant’s  fight,  B.  neither  calls  nor  fends 
about  the  money.  The  perfon  who  fhould  have 
honoured  it  recovers  from  a violent  indifpofition, 

and 
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ana  the  bill  is  paid.  The  merchant  fends  wora 
of  this ; and  inllead  of  paying  only  the  balance, 
would  have  withheld  his  own  claim,  to  a future,  bet- 
ter convenience,  had  it  been  neceflary ; on  calling 
upon  him  to  take  leave,  A.  could  not  but  ex- 
prefs  very  ftrongly  his  fenfe  of  his  candour.  He 
faid  it  was  his  duty. 

Tell  me,  ye  fticklers  for  Old  England , could  the 
mo  ft  liberal  Englijh  merchant  deport  himfelf 
more  generoufly  towards  any  ftranger  fo  circum- 
ftanced  ? And  to  be  quite  honed,  fay,  would  not 
the  majority  think  they  did  full  enough,  by  paying 
. the  cafh,  when  they  received  advice  the  equiva- 
lent was  fafe  with  their  correfpondent  abroad  ? 
And  in  the  way  of  trade  fuch  indeed  would  be 
fair  dealings  but  let  us  dep  a little  beyond  the 
laws  of  the  ledger  and  counting- houfe  to  relieve  cc  the 
dranger  that  is  within  our  gates  j”  at  lead,  if  indif- 
pofed  to  ccdo  as  we  have  been  done  by”  in  like  cafes ; 
let  us  admit,  that  the  feveral  good  offices  here  re- 
corded ought  to  fet  down  the  people  of  Holland, 
indead  of  what  they  have  been  fet  down,  a kind- 
hearted  and  obliging  race,  neither  avaricious,  ufuri- 
ous,  nor  cold,  where  it  behoves  them  to  fhew  that 
they  are  men. 

In  contraft  to  the  impofuions  of  the  Scheve- 

ling 
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ling  landlord,  who  charged  me  the  price  of  a fump- 
tuous  entertainment  for  my  fhrimps  and  milk,  as  re- 
lated in  a former  letter,  I promifed  you,  I think,  an 
account  of  better  report  in  the  condudt  of  my 
other  landlord  of  the  fame  village.  This  is  the 
precife  place  for  it,  and  will  aptly  bring  to  a pe- 
riod thefe  little  vindications  of  a nation  that  ought 
to  fill  a greater  fpace  in  the  map  of  philanthropy* 

At  the  time  I warned  you  of  the  knavifti  part 
that  was  played  upon  me  at  the  HeerenLogement, 
you  may  remember  I glanced  at  the  excellent  be- 
haviour of  a publican,-  whofe  houfe  I fhould  there- 
fore very  ftrongly  recommend  to  the  Britilh  paf- 
fenger,  as  well  in  compatriotifm  to  the  one  as  juf- 
tice  to  the  other. 

1 

The  name  of  this  publican  is  Muly,  to  whofe 
pleafant  houfe  1 went  'perfectly  unknown , and  as  an 
Englijhrhan , confequently  fuppofed  to  be  able  and 
probably  willing,  fuch  is  the  general  reafoning, 
to  bear  any  impofing  extravagancy.  I had  more- 
over the  thoughtlefsnefs  to  follow  my  feelings 
rather  than  my  interefl,  by  running  intoar  hapfody 
on  the  beauty  of  the  fituation,  the  goodnefs  of  the 
air,  the  neatnefs  of  the  apartment,  &c.  thereby 
giving  him  the  hint  to  make  me  pay  for  my  being 
Jo  well  pleajed . But  none  of  thele  temptations 
6 allured 
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allured  him  into  exadtion.  That  he  might  want 
however  no  encouragement  I could  give  him, 
I addrefied  him  to  this  effedt.  <c  I wifh  friend 
<c  to  be  furnifhed  with  board  and  lodging  with 
cc  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  fea ; you  and 
<c  your  houfe  equally  pleafe  me : — I like  to  live 
cc  well  but  without  parade ; I hate  trouble,  fo 
“ mud  look  to  you  and  your  family  for  every 
cc  accommodation — what  muft  I give  you  per 
“ week 

I muft  confult  my  wife  quoth  the  publican ; 
and  making  his  bow  difappeared.  While  the 
hufband  and  his  helpmate  were  laying  their  heads 
together,  to  make  as  one  would  have  thought 
the  moft  of  me,  in  driving  a good  bargain,  I did 
what  I fuppofe  is  the  bunnefs  of  every  man  in 
the  fame  fituation;  anticipated  the  demand  which 
I fuppofed  would  be  made.  Forming  my  judg- 
ment on  Tome  experience,  and  allowing  for  a 
certain  meafure  of  cheating  as  a matter  of  courfe, 
I made  my  eftimate  I muft  confefs  very  little  in 
favour  of  the  people  with  whom  I was  about  to 
deal ; in  which  calculation  I injured  them,  and 
Ihould  have  done  better  had  I a&ed  up  to  the 
good  old  principle;  “ Think  every  man  honeft 
<c  till  you  find  him  a rogue,”  inftead  of  inverting 
the  maxim.  “ Sir,”  faid  my  landlord  on  return- 
ing. 
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ing,  cc  we  have  determined  that  to  give  you  con- 
<c  tent  in  your  breakfaft,  dinner  and  fupper,  your 
<f  tea  in  an  afternoon,  a good  lleeping  and  a 
€€  good  fitting  room ; we  cannot  receive  a lefs 
cc  fum  than  twelve  florins ; it  is  a great  deal  of 
“ money  to  be  fure  Sir,  but  we  know  how  an 
cc  Englifliman  fhould  be  ferved,  and  fear  therefore 
<c  without  lofs  to  ourfelves,  we  could  not  make 
fC  our  demand  more  reafonable.  Stop  however 
cc  a moment  if  youpleafe.  Sir.’’ 

He  now  ran  down  to  his  fellow-counfelior  a 
fecond  time,  leaving  me  to  reproach  mvfelf  for 
having  thought  worfe  of  him  than  he  deferved ; 
but  then  faid  I by  way  of  making  my  peace  with 
myfelf,  it  mud  be  {fill  confefled,  that <c  for  a man 
<c  to  be  honed  as  this  world  goes  is  to  be  one 
<c  picked  out  of  a thoufand at  lead  if  he  be 
a publican,  and  the  perfon  with  whom  I am 
now  in  treaty  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  an 
exception  than  a general  rule. 

While  I was  thus  foftening  away  my  own 
errour  of  judgement,  my  landlord  came  back  to 
fay  that  the  only  alteration  he  could  make  in  his 
original  charge  would  be  to  dedu<d  fo  much  per 
breakfad,  dinner  or  fupper,  or  per  day  or  night, 
provided  I was  abfent  at  any  or  all  of  thefe  in 
my  excurfions  to  the  Hague,  &c.  &c. 


I have 
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I have  often  felt  that  the  high  pleafure  we 
derive  from  the  worthy  conduCt  of  another  is 
not  fo  much  for  the  individual  advantage  that 
accrues  from  it,  as  from  the  gratifying  fenfe  we 
have  of  whatever  redounds  to  the  honour  or  ele- 
vation of  human  nature.  Surely  therefore  the 
jirft  imprefiion  of  delight  is  not  felfifh  but  focial ; 
and  all  the  fubtlety  of  Rochfaucault  cannot  over- 
let  this  impregnable  truth  any  more  than  that 
which  contrails  it;  namely,  that  the  pain  we 
undergo  on  witnefiing  any  mean  or  atrocious 
behaviour,  proceeds  in  the  firft  inftance  rather 
from  the  due  fympathy  and  refpett  we  have  for 
the  degradation  of  humanity,  than  for  the  perfonal 
difcredit  it  reflects  on  ourfelves.  Man  is  very 
fublimely  placed  in  the  fcale  of  created  beings, 
and  he  appears  to  drop  below  the  Jiandard  of  his 
fpecies,  when  he  a<5ts  beneath  the  auguft  idea  he 
has  been  taught  to  look  up  to,  as  the  chief  glory 
of  himfelf  as  a rational  creature,  and  of  his  Creator. 
<c  However  falfe  or  corrupt,”  fays  a noble  author, 
cc  the  human  mind  be  within  itfelf,  it  finds  the 
cc  difference  as  to  beauty  between  one  heart  and 
“ another,  and  accordingly  in  all  cafes  muft  ap- 
<c  prove  in  fome  meafure  what  is  natural  and 
<c  honed,  and  difapprove  of  what  is  difhoneft 
*c  and  corrupt.”  Pardon  me  for  deducing  fo 
grave  a reflection  from  fo  apparently  flight  an 

occafion ; 
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occafion ; but  the  great  caufe  of  morality  is  con- 
nected with  the  minuteft  parts  of  character  and 
conduct ; juft  as  the  ocean  is  dependent  on  the 
moft  inconfiderable  ftream  that  runs  into  its 
embraces.  It  is  indeed  the  drops  that  form  that 
ocean,  immenfe  as  is  the  one  and  fmall  as  are  the 
other,  and  virtue  is  conftituted  in  like  manner 
of  Jeemingly  infignificant  parts  collected  into  a 
whole. 

From  this  after-thought  of  my  landlord,  or 
as  he  is  in  the  Dutch  language  called  Cafteline, 
I could  derive  but  a very  trifling  benefit  even 
were  I to  take  my  bed  and  board  in  other  places 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  week  ; but  I was  more 
touched  with  the  unqueftionable  integrity  of  the 
propofal  than  if  he  had  lodged  and  ferved  me 
for  nothing.  I told  him  I was  perfectly  fatistied; 
and  would  confider  myfelf  as  his  gueft  from  that 
very  hour . * 

Every  other  part  of  this  man’s  conduct  was 
uniform,  and  I lived  with  him  in  perfect  good 
will.  The  whole  range  of  his  houfe  was  accorded 
to  me ; when  tea  drinking  parties,  too  much  fun 
or  wind  vifited  one  apartment,  I fhifted  to 
another.  My  bed  and  table  would,  confidering 
time  and  place — I mean  the  fea  fide  and  fummer 

vol.  ii.  L feafcrt 
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feafon — have  warranted  treble  the  charge  at  any 
town  or  village  in  England.  My  bad  Dutch  was 
interpreted  in  the  beft,  as  well  as  bed  natured , 
manner : my  very  looks  became  language  3 and 
the  fervants  who  ufually  take  the  bent  of  their 
behaviour  from  their  mafters  and  miftreffes  con- 
tributed all  in  their  power  to  make  my  fituation 
delightful.  And  fo  it  would  have  been  had  my 
health  permitted 3 but  even  my  ficknefs  found, 
from  the  difpofitional  kindnefs  of  this  man  and 
of  his  family,  numberlefs  confolements.  Without 
afking  they  adminiftered  what  they  fuppofed  would 
do  me  good — the  beft  fruits,  vegetables,  &c. 
The  richer  fifh— fuch  as  falmon,  carp,  turbot, 
&c.  which  daily  came  from  the  fea  to  my  table 
while  I was  in  an  apparent  ftate  to  relifh  them,, 
were  now  changed  for  fmelts  and  other  fimple 
dwellers  of  the  ocean.  So  of  meats—- there  was 
the  fame  friendly  diftindtion  in  my  defert,  which 
in  my  health  confided  of  dried  fruits,  conferves, 
&c.  but  in  my  ficknefs,  of  ftrawberries  and  other 
delicacies,  which  at  that  period  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  Hague  market  from  whence  they  were  brought, 
mull  have  cod  more  than  the  price  I gave  could 
juftify.  And  fo  far  from  tiring  of  this  conduct, 
it  went  on  from  the  firft  to  the  lad  hour  of  my 
refidence  without  intermidion  3 and  I am  con- 
vinced would  have  done  fo  for  a twelvemonth 
s together. 
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together,  had  it  fuited  me  to  have  remained  a 
gueft. 

You  would  have  been  much  amufed,  as  I was, 
to  hear  the  good  man  of  the  houfe  labouring  at 
my  meanings,  and  calling  in  not  only  his  wife  and 
fervants,  but  that  of  any  other  perfon  who  might 
be  taking  refrefhment,  as  auxiliaries.  The  Eng- 
lifli  heer}  (gentleman)  he  would  fay,  muft  cer- 
tainly mean  fuch,  or  fuch  a thing.  He  would 
then  repeat  my  bad  Dutch  ; the  comments  of  the 
company  on  which  were  fome times  pretty  cu- 
rious, according  to  the  different  conftru&ions : 
the  honeft  fellow  has  come  up  firft  with  the  fub- 
je6t  of  one  interpretation  then  another ; finding 
only  at  the  frequent  miftakes  in  the  tranflations, 
and  fharing  in  an  hearty  laugh,  which  was  cho- 
rused by  his  friends  below  ftairs,  when  the  thing 
defired  has  been  hit  upon. 

All  this,  you  muft  own,  demonftrates  the  per- 
feftion  of  good  will,  as  well  as  of  good  nature,  and 
I did  not  take  leave  of  the  authors  of  it  without 
wifhing  the  entertainment  I had  found,  as  well  for 
the  body  as  the  mind,  might  be  enjoyed  by  other 
travellers  on  the  road  of  life,  which  fuch  as  have 
leifure  and  inclination  to  vifit,  or  fojourn  with  my 
friend  and  correfpondent  afluredly  will : to  which 
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end  no  lefs  than  to  difcharge  a debt  of  gratitude 
and  equity,  I have  prefen  ted  you  and  the  public 
with  this  gleaning , and  with  which  alfo  I {hall 
terminate  my  letter. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

PuBLICK  juflice  is  adminiftered,  I be- 
lieve, in  the  Provinces  with  a very  impartial,  but 
in  fome  cafes  a very  myfterious  hand.  In  com- 
mon affairs  the  accufed  is  tried,  and  if  not  imme- 
diately acquitted,  he  is  recondu&ed  to  his  prifon 
without  knowing  when  his  fentence  will  be  palled, 
or  of  what  nature  it  is  to  be.  At  the  pleafure  of 
the  magiflrates  he  is  fummoned  to  make  his 
fecond  appearance,  and  then  receives  fentence : 
after  the  hearing  of  which  he  is  carried  again  to  his 
confinement,  from  whence  he  is  brought  out  only 
on  the  day  it  is  to  be  executed : of  this  he  has 
only  a few  hours*  notice,  whether  the  punifhment 
be  capital  or  otherwife.  He  is  then  delivered  over 
as  a publick  fpe£tacle,  and  his  offence  made  known 
in  a fummary  way  to  the  people. 

The  flate  trials  are  conduced  with  great  fe~ 

crefy. 
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c-refy.  A marked  perfon  is  picked  up,  in  a man- 
ner almoft  imperceptibly.  He  is  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  without  the  public  fufpe&ing  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  If  the  offender  be  a perfon 
of  defcent,  whofe  family  would  be  difgraced  by  an 
ignominious  death,  he  is  brought  into  a certain 
apartment  in  the  feats  of  juftice,  where  he  per- 
ceives a goblet  (landing  on  a table  5 and  on  one 
fide  of  it  the  figure  of  a woman  called  the 
Maiden,  larger  than  life,  but  of  exquifite  beauty 
and  proportion  : the  perfon  whofe  office  it  is  to 
attend,  gives  the  criminal  the  choice  of  thefe, 
either  of  which  is  an  inevitable  fate.  If  to  drink 
the  contents  of  the  goblet  be  his  election,  he  has 
no  fooner  taken  the  potion  than  the  officer  makes 
him  a bow,  and  informs  him  he  is  at  full  liberty 
to  go  where  he  pleafes.  Of  courfe  he  makes  the 
bed  of  his  way  home ; but  the  poifon  he  has  fwal- 
lowed  is  of  fo  a£live  a nature,  that  he  takes  his 
death  along  with  him ; and  has  no  other  confola- 
tion  than  that  of  yielding  up  his  life  amidft  his 
friends.  If  the  other  be  his  choice,  he  advances 
to  the  figure,  whofe  arms  are  by  fecret  fprings 
extended  to  receive  him  j and  juft  as  he  has 
reached  the  lips  of  this  treacherous  maiden,  he 
finds  deftru&ion  in  her  embrace  > he  is  locked  fall 
in  her  gripe,  and  feels  innumerable  lancets  ftriking 
at  his  heart  and  vitals. 

l 3 
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An  involuntary  horror  feized  me  at  the  relation 
of  this  figure * not  becaufe  I deem  on  thefe  occa- 
lions  a fudden  death  fo  terrible  as  the  apparatus 
and  fhame  of  a publick  execution,  but  as  it  is 
abundantly  more  awful,  I likewife  regretted  that 
this  formidable  inftrument  of  juftice  Ihould  be 
reprefented  under  the  form  of  a beautiful  female . 
Although  it  ftruck  me  afterwards  as  a pretty  clofe 
fymbol  of  the  unfufpe&ed  mifchiefs  which  are 
infidioufly  ftored  up  by  that  faithlefs  part  of  the 
fex,  who  convey,  even  with  their  endearments,  a 
dagger  into  the  heart*  more  pernicious  in  its 
effe&s,  though  more  flow  than  the  lancets  of  the 
maiden,  or  the  venom  of  the  goblet. 

I will  embrace  this  opportunity  of  offering  you 
a few  remarks  refpedting  the  government  of  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  of  the  provinces  that  appertain 
to  it  * from  whence  I truft  you  will  acquire  a 
competent  general  idea  of  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  of  which  I have  given  you  the  above  par- 
ticular ioftance.  And  it  will  at  the  fame  time 
prepare  you  for  fome  obfervations  on  the  different 
attempts  that  at  fundry  periods,  have  been  made 
to  alter  the  form,  or  totally  to  fubvert  that  go- 
vernment and  that  juftice. 

Before  the  Seven  Provinces,  which  are  the  objects 

of 
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of  our  coniideration,  acceded  to  the  union  of 
Utrecht,  they  were  under  the  government  of  their 
particular  States.  Although  the  efiential  parts  of 
the  government  are  ft  ill  the  fame,  there  is  fome 
variation  in  the  form.  Agreeable  to  the  primi- 
tive order  eftablillied  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
States  of  each  province  acknowledged  a fovereign ; 
but  the  union  above-mentioned  totally  abolifhed 
monarchy  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  According 
to  the  ancient  fyftem,  the  States  were  compofed 
of  the  three  orders  following, — the  clergy,  nobility, 
and  the  people,  reprefented  by  the  deputies  of 
each  town.  But  the  Calviniltical  religion  no 
fooner  became  predominant,  than  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  order  was  excluded  from  any  rank  in  the 
States  'y  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  greatly  dimi- 
nilhed,  and  the  principal  lhare  of  the  authority 
devolved  on  the  people  * an  arrangement  which 
cut  up  the  kingly  power  by  the  root.  Prefently 
the  government  became  fubftantially  democratick, 
retaining,  neverthelefs,  the  fliadow  of  ariftocracy. 
At  prefent  the  government  of  the  whole  Repub- 
lick  is  faid  to  be  veiled  in  the  States-General, 
and,  under  them,  the  Council  of  State, 

Thefe  Provinces  form,  therefore,  one  Repub- 
lick,  which  is  thus  governed  the  States  of  Guel- 
fderland  have  the  firft  voice,  thofe  of  Holland  the 
l 4 fecond ; 
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fecond;  of  Zealand  the  third,  of  Utrecht  the 
fourth,  of  Friezland  the  fifth,  of  Overyffel  the 
fixth,  and  of  Groningen  the  feventh.  All  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  their  polity,  agree 
that  they  fend  as  many  deputies  as  they  pleafe  to 
the  States-General,  but  the  deputies  of  each  Pro- 
vince have  but  one  voice;  and  each  prefides 
weekly  in  its  turn  in  order  to  maintain  its  refpec- 
tive  equality.  Theperfon  belt  qualified  is  chofen 
prefident,  fro  temfore>  out  of  the  deputies,  as 
was  obferved  of  each  province.  This  affembly, 
fays  Carter,  declares  .war;  makes  peaces,  gives 
audience  to  foreign  miniflers,  and  nominates  am- 
baffadors  to  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe;  but 
none  of  thefe  things  are  done  till  the  deputies  have 
firft  confulted  the  ftates  of  their  different  Pro- 
vinces, and  received  their  order. 

It  muft  be  confefied,  that  the  necefiity  of  thus 
waiting  for  unanimous  confent  to  every  meafure, 
frequently  caufes  an  inconvenient  delay  in  the  pro- 
grefs  and  conclufion  of  what  calls  for  difpatch ; 
efpecially  as  the  demur  or  diffent  of  any  one  Pro- 
vince, however  inconfiderable,  is  fufficient  to  put 
a flop  to  the  moft  important  affairs ; even  though 
the  fafety  of  the  whole  Republick  were  depending. 
If  we  confider  that  there  are  no  lefs  than  fix  and 
fifty  towns  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  whofe  fanc- 

tion 
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tion  is  to  be  obtained ; befides  that  of  the  nobles 
difperfed  at  unequal  diftances;  and  that  each  of 
thefe  towns  has  a right  to  fend  any  given  number 
of  deputies,  we  fhall  not  fo  much  wonder  at  the 
tardinefs  of  a Dutch  negotiation,  as  that  it  is  ever 
brought  to  a conclufion . Their  treaty  of  Treves, 
for  inftance,  with  the  Arch-Duke  Albert,  was  im- 
peded till  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  deputies  had 
performed  their  million.  Yet  there  is  fq  much 
ltrefs  laid  on  this  privilege,  that  the  States-Gene- 
ral  themfelves  can  neither  make  peace  nor  declare 
war;  nor  put  an  end  to  the  molt  trifling  treaty 
with  foreign  powers,  till  every  neceflary  and  un- 
neceflfary  doubt  is  removed  in  the  feveral  Pro- 
vinces. Whether  the  objedt  of  government  be  to 
raife  men  or  money,  to  make  laws  or  regulations, 
the  people  muft  be  all  of  one  mind . The  member 
who  Ihould  prefume  to  adt  on  his  own  unfupported 
judgment,  would  unqueftionably  fall  a vidtim  to 
his  temerity.  Sir  William  Temple  obferves,  that 
this  fundamental  article  was  never  violated,  except 
in  1688,  when  he  himfelf  prevailed  on  the  States- 
General  to  conclude  three  treaties  in  five  days, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  Provinces,  But 
this  was  for  the  prefervation  of  Flanders,  when 
much  of  it  had  been  conquered,  and  being  looked 
on  as  an  indifpenfable  meafure  of  flate  neceffity , 7 
received  the  thanks  of  every  Province ; though 

had 
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bad  any  one  difapproved  of  it  as  a daring  breach 
of  privilege,  the  States-General  mufl  have  paid  the 
forfeit  with  their  heads ; fo  that  it  is  with  great  pro- 
priety this  affembly,  which  is  called  fovereign,  only 
reprejents  the  fovereignty,  and  differs  effentially  from 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers are  in  a manner  principals,  and  may  ad 
independently  of  the  counties  that  depute  them; 
their  only  punifhment,  when  they  ad  unconftitu- 
ttorially,  being  the  difgrace  they  fuffer  on  the  part 
of  their  conflituents,  or  being  thrown  out  at  the 
next  eleftion.  Our  happier  legiflation  in  this 
point,  admits  of  more  fpeedy  decifions.  Not  that 
this  flow  method  of  proceeding  in  the  Republick 
is  without  fome  advantages.  It  affords  full  lei- 
fure  for  deliberation  and  for  caution,  as  one  of 
its  advocates  has  remarked,  and  it  is  fometimes  a 
very  good  pretext  for  gaining  time  and  waiting 
events. 

The  council  of  {fate  is  compofed  of  deputies, 
which  affift  in  the  name  of  each  Province.  It  is 
this  council  which  regulates  military  affairs  and 
finance.  Here  the  Treafurer  General  and  a 
deputy  from  the  nobility  have  a feat  and  voice. 
It  alfo  puts  the  refolutions  of  the  States-General, 
and  propofes  to  them  the  moll  expedient  means 
for  raifmg  troops  and  money;  gives  out  pafs- 

ports. 
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ports,  difpofes  of  the  revenues,  fuperintends  the 
army,  works,  and  fortreffes,  as  alfo  the  govern- 
ment and  affairs  of  all  the  conquered  places  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  Towards  the  end  of 
every  year,  this  council  form  an  eftimate  of  the 
expences  they  think  necefiary  for  the  year  follow- 
ing; the  money  for  defraying  which  is  raifed  by 
quotas  in  the  proportion,  as  an  approved  writer 
informs  us,  of  aliquot  parts  of  one  hundred 
pounds  flerling ; and  it  feems  there  has  not  been 
any  alteration  made  in  the  quotas  of  the  feveral 
Provinces  fince  the  year  1668.  From  that  date 
to  this  before  us  they  have  flood  thus : 


/. 

Guelderland,  - 7 

Holland,  - - 42 

Zealand,  - - 13 

Utrecht,  8 


I. 

Friefland,  - 17 

OveryfTel,  - -5 

Groningen,  - 8 


To  thefe  two  fovereign  councils  of  the  Repub- 
lick  may  be  added  a third,  that  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  is  fubdivided  into  five  courts ; each  of 
which  confifls  of  feven  deputies.  Great  Britain 
has  but  one  Court  of  Admiralty;  the  maritime 
Provinces  of  the  Republick  have  each  of  them 
one,  as  a mark  of  their  fovereign ty,  and  in  fome 
fenfe  of  their  independency  of  each  other;  and 

yet 
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yet  all  thefe  fovereignties  and  independencies 
mud,  like  fo  many  links,  be  clofely  riveted  by 
uncompelled  connection,  forming  one  folid  poli- 
tical chain,  before  either  civil,  ecclefiadical,  or 
religious  affairs  can  be  effective.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  fays  one  of  their  mod  partial  admirersy 
that  the  real  fovereignty  of  the  commonwealth 
reds  where  one  would  lead  expeCt  to  find’  it ; that 
is,  neither  in  the  States  General  nor  Provincial ; 
but  in  the  town  or  people.  This  has  been 
deemed  and  perhaps  judly  an  enormous  defeft  in 
their  conditution ; for  at  prefent  the  corruption 
or  perverfenefs  of  any  one  fmall  town  may  put 
publick  affairs  into  great  and  even  fatal  diforder. 
The  Seven  Provinces  therefore,  are  in  effeCt,  my 
friend,  fo  many  little  Republicks.  The  Burgo- 
matters  and  Senate,  compofe  the  fovereignty; 
and  on  a vacancy  by  death,  a Burgomader  would 
be  highly  offended  if  any  petty  burgher  prefumed 
to  murmur  at  his  filling  it  up  with  one  of  his  own 
fons,  relations,  or  friends : and  fo  great  is  the  awe 
of  the  magidrate  in  this  imputed  free  country, 
that  the  citizens  either  in  their  private  or  collec- 
tive capacities,  do  not  care  to  hazard  any  inno- 
vation; fo  that  the  boaded  liberty  of  the  Dutch 
is  not  to  be  underdood  in  the  general  and  abfolute 
fenfe,  but  cum  grano  falls ; and  Carter  has  there- 
fore well  called  it,  not  a commonwealth,  but  a 

confederacy 
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ccnfederacy  of  feven  fovereign  powers  for  their 
mutual  defence ; leagued  together  by  provincial 
compacts  for  their  common  intereft  and  fecurity. 
The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  this  Republican 
confederacy  has  a near  refemblance  to  the 
Archaean  League,  which  you  know  confided  of 
v feverai  little  independent  dates  and  cities  allied 
together  for  general  fafety.  Each  of  them  had 
been  governed  by  fmgle  perfons,  who  having 
abufed  their  power  were  degraded  and  exiled. 
Thofe  cities  then  formed  themfelves  into  fo  many 
commonwealths,  and  entered  into  a league  to 
{Lengthen  themfelves.  This  new  date  which 
had  at  lead  the  face  of  liberty,  became  the  gene- 
ral afylum  of  its  neighbours,  and  immediately 
grew  rich,  powerful,  and  populous.  They  had 
a fixed  place,  where  the  deputies  of  the  cities 
affembled  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  league. 
They  alfo  chofe  a chief,  whom  they  called  Prae- 
tor j who  governed  conformably  to  the  refolutions 
taken  in  the  affembly  of  the  allies,  and  was  at 
that  time  their  Captain-General.  Their  Praetor 
indeed  was  only  annual  in  which  fingle  circum- 
ftance,  the  refemblance  between  the  Confederate 
States  of  Greece  and  the  United  Provinces,  does 
not  hold  good ; the  office  and  authority  of  the 
Stadtholder,  the  Captain-General  of  this  Pvepub- 
lick,  being  perpetual  and  hereditary.  Which 

obfervation 
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obfervation  brings  me  to  the  place,  where  it  may 
be  proper  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Stadtholderate. 

Notwithrtanding  the  early  propenfity  which 
the  Dutch  difcovered  for  a democratick  form  of 
government,  they  inclined  to  blend  with  it  fome- 
thing of  monarchy.  This  was  manifefted  by 
their  voluntary  creation  of  the  Stadtholders,  who, 
though  not  altogether  inverted  with  fovereign 
power,  were  entrurted  with  no  inconfiderable 
lhare  of  authority.  The  power  of  this  chief 
magiftrate  is  at  once  limited  and  extenfive ; and 
he  was  originally  chofen  by  the  people,  and  placed 
at  their  head  on  this  maxim  of  their  ftate,  which 
parted  into  a folemn  and  unanimous  declaration 
in  1672 — We  feel  fully  convinced  we  are  in  want 
of  a centre  of  union  y that  may  give  gracey  ftrengthy 
and  harmony  to  our  Conftitution : and  accordingly 
in  the  year  1747,  Charles  Henry  Frifo,  who  had 
been  chofen  by  the  people  of  Guelderland,  under 
the  name  of  William  the  Fourth,  was  appointed 
Stadtholder  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  the 
fucceffion  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  fun&ions  and  privileges  afiigned  to  this 
great  officer  of  the  Republick  were  originally 
from  the  States-General,  and  the  Provinces.  He 
enjoys  the  title  and  power  of  a Captain-General, 

and 
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and  Admiral  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Republick 
by  lea  and  by  land.  The  States  of  Holland, 
obferves  a very  able  writer  on  the  Revolution  of 
1787,  having  declared  that  the  Republick  cannot 
Jubfift  * without  a chief,  we  are  it  feems  to  confider 
the  Stadtholder  as  an  elTential  part  of  the  confti- 
tution ; and  that  he  is  not  an  immaterial  part  of 
it  will  appear  by  an  enumeration  of  his  pri- 
vileges. 

In  Guelderland,  Holland,  and  Utrecht,  he 
participates  the  fovereignty,  as  prefident  of  their 
bodies  of  nobles*  and  in  Zealand  as  the  only 
noble  of  the  Province  * and  he  has  a right  of  afiift- 
ing,  though  not  of  voting,  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  States-General.  In  his  executive  capacity, 
he  is  principal  member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
which  in  military  affairs,  is  almoft  entirely  under 
his  direction.  He  prefides  in  all  courts  of  juftice ; > 
and  has  a right  of  pardoning  criminals.  He  dif- 
pofes  of  the  patents,  or  written  orders,  for  march- 
ing the  troops,  although  thefe  patents  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  what  is  called  a Lettre  d'  Attache, 
or  permiffion  from  the  towns,  through  which  the 
troops  are  to  march.  He  has  the  means  of 

* Nor  is  there  any  Republick  on  earth  which  can  ; call 
that  chief.  King,  Prefident,  Prote&or,  or  what  tife  you  will. 
'Tis  juft  as  neceflary  as  the  head  to  the  body. 
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ftationing  the  army  as  he  pleafes.  He  publilhes 
all  military  ordinances,  he  names  all  Colonels  and 
inferior  officers,  by  virtue  of  the  right  which  was 
made  over  to  him  from  the  different  Provinces  ; 
and  as  the  fuperior  officers  are  conftantly  ap- 
pointed by  the  States- General,  in  conformity 
to  his  wiffies,  he  virtually  poffeffes  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  army . He  names  all  Vice- 
Admirals,  and  Captains  of  the  navy;  inftitutes 
all  Court-Martials,  and  prefides  in  the  different 
Admiralties. 

In  the  three  Provinces,  aux  Reglemensy  he 
appoints  to  all  offices  whatever  ; and  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  he  annually  eleds  the  greater  part 
of  the  magiftrates,  from  a double  number  of  can- 
didates prefented  by  the  towns.  He  choofes, 
from  a nomination  of  three  candidates,  every 
officer  in  the  department  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
and  of  their  chamber  of  accounts,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  College  of  the  Heemraden,  or 
fuperintendants  of  the  dykes.  He  difpofes  of  all 
the  polls  in  the  nomination  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  of  the  Council  of  Deputies.  He  is 
Governor-General,  and  fupreme  Director  of  the 
Eaft  and  Well  India  Companies,  with  a right  of 
choofing  all  the  other  diredors,  from  a double 
number  of  candidates  named  by  the  company: 

in 
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in  fhort,  his  influence  pervades  every  department 
of  the  State. 

Befides  thefe,  the  Stadtholder  claims  the  right 
of  appointing  3 military  tribunal,  called  the  High 
Council  of  War.  This  was  eftablifhed  by  William 
the  Third : as  it  tended  to  fhelter  the  military 
from  the  common  courts  of  juftice,  it  was  thought 
dangerous,  but  was  neither  limited  in  1747,  nor 
at  the  fucceflion  of  the  prefent  Stadtholder  in 
1766  : though  it  was  reformed  by  the  patriots  fn 
1781,  and  may  pofllbly  never  be  revived.  More- 
over* by  the  commiflion  from  the  Stares-General 
to  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  dated  12th  of  May, 
1747,  he  was  inverted  with  full  powers  to  com- 
mand the  whole  forces  of  the  Republick  for  the 
purpofes,  amongft  others,  of  {<  maintaining  and 
<c  prelerving  the  union,  and  of  fupporting  the  pre- 
<c  fent  form  of  government.” 

To  this  ample  lift  of  princely  privileges  may 
be  added,  his  influence  in  the  choice  of  envoys 
and  ambafiadors  : his  right  to  refpite  or  fave  fuch 
criminals  as  come  from  Brabant  to  fettle  at  the 
Hague.  In  Utrecht,  he  not  only  changes  the 
magiftrates  yearly,  but  his  approbation  is  neceftary 
in  the  nomination  of  the  deputies  propofed  by  the 
General  Aftembly  of  that  Province.  In  Friesland, 
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he  diftributes  all  military  honours  and  employ- 
ments, names  the  Counfellors  in  the  courts  of 
juftice,  the  Receiver-General,  &c.  In  Overyffel, 
he  is  the  firft  member  of  the  Province ; nor  can 
any  litigations,  civil  or  military,  or  even  religious 
difpute  be  terminated,  but  by  his  deciding  voice 
and  judgment.  In  Groningen,  the  fame  privileges 
he  enjoys  in  Holland  are  fecured  to  him.  In 
Guelderland,  his  prerogative  is  yet  more  extended ; 
and  to  what  has  been  already  obferved  of  his  fway 
in  Holland,  it  may  be  added,  he  can  there 
affemble  the  States-General,  convene  the  Council 
of  Deputies,  and  is,  in  his  own  perfon,  exempt 
from  all  charge. 

Such  my  friend,  and  fo  great  is  the  authority 
and  the  nature  of  the  Stadtholderian  government, 
concerning  which  there  have,  at  all  times,  been 
very  different  opinions,  and  fometimes  fo 
diametrically*  oppofed  to  each  other,  as  to  create 
in  the  Republick  the  moft  dreadful  infurrections 
and  diforders. 


* The  Revolution,  which  was  plotting  while  the  Gleaner 
was  collefling  his  (heaves,  and  which  has  fince  been  brought 
about,  is  but  one  out  of  many  proofs,  Lcs  Eta/s  Unis  feem 
ro  agree  in  nothing  but  to  d if  agree . 
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The  author  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  fome 
of  the  above  obfervations,  conceives  it  might  be 
happier  for  the  Republick  if  the  Stadtholder, 
whofe  office  is  intended  to  connect  and  affimilate 
the  jarring  elements  of  this  complicated  confti- 
tution,  were  inverted  with  more  power  and  lefs 
influence.  Prerogative,  it  mud  be  owned,  is 
ufually  odious  in  a free  country,  but  when 
exadly  defined,  it  is  furely  lefs  dangerous  than 
influence.  The  mod  timid  Stadtholder  would  not 
hefitate  to  employ  powers  exprefsly  granted  him 
to  fupprefs  fadlion,  and  the  boldeft  could  not 
fafely  exceed  them.  At  prefent  the  Stadtholder, 
though  he  has  very  little  fhare  in  the  fpvereignty* 
has  the  right  of  choofing  the  fovereigns  of  the 
Republick ; becaufe  the  deputies  to  the  provincial 
dates  are  neceflarily  magiftrates,  and  the  magis- 
trates are,  in  general,  chofen  by  the  Stadtholder. 
It  feems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  influence 
arifing  from  hence,  and  from  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  army,  might  eafily  be  converted  into  power, 
and  that  an  artful  and  ambitious  governor  might 
become  abfolute  without  the  danger  ufually  attend-* 
ant  on  aibitrary  power,  becaufe  he  would  reign 
under  the  forms  of  a free  government . William 
the  Firft,  we  know,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
mafter  of  the  Republick.  Maurice  was  able  to 
H 2 bring- 
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bring  * Barneveldt  to  the  block.  Accident  alone 
prevented  William  the  Second  from  eflablifhing  a 

military 

* John  d'Olden  Barneveldt,  Advocate  General  of  the  States 
of  Holland,  acquired  the  elteem  of  the  Republick  and  of  Foreign 
Powers,  for  his  addrefs  both  in  his  negociations  and  embaffies  5 
infomuch  that  he  may  be  confidered  amongfl  the  founders  of 
the  States.  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  held 
him  in  high  refpeft.  Barneveldt,  wifhing  to  reftrain  the  prero-? 
gatives  of  Maurice  of  Orange,  oppofed  the  Armenians  to  the 
Gommarifts,  which  laft  were  the  partizans  of  this  Prince. 
Maurice,  to  revenge  this  outrage,  afiembled  a fynod  at  Dor- 
drecht, compofed  of  Deputies  from  all  the  Cakinifl  churches  in 
Europe,  except  thofe  of  France,  in  1618-19,  and  this  alfembly 
treated  the  Armenians  with  as  much  rigour  as  if  they  had  not 
been  of  the  fame  communion  ; and  as  if  thofe  of  the  reformed 
religion  had  not  taken  from  the  church  the  right  of  deciding 
thefe  controverfies.  Barneveldt,  adjudged  by  twenty-fix  com- 
milfioners,  had  his  head  ftruck  off  in  1619;  under  pretext  of  a 
defign  to  deliver  up  his  country  to  Spain.  Thus  fell  the  man 
who  had  paft  his  whole  life  in  reiterated  endeavours  to  prevent 
his  country  from  becoming  fubjedl  to  this  very  powrer.  They 
fent  to  him  the  minifter  Walacus,  to  prepare  him  for  death,  who 
found  Barneveldt  writing  to  his  wife.  On  the  entrance  of 
Walacus,  Barneveldt  told  him  that  he  had  all  his  life  long  been 
in  preparation  for  leaving  this  world,  and  that  therefore  hi* 
attendance  might  be  difpenfed  with.  Walacus  infilled  on  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  million.  Sit  down  then  till  I have 
finifned  my  letter.  Walacus  took  a chair ; <(  And  now.  Sir,” 
faid  Barneveldt,  “ calmly  folding  up  what  he  had  written— 
*f  pray  who  are  you  On  being  told,  Barneveldt  entered  into  a 
religious  controverfy,  and  difputed  many  points  infilled  on  by 
the  other  ; all  along  protelling  his  perfect  innocence  as  to  the? 
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military  government  within  the  walls  of  Amfter- 
dam.  William  the  Third  was  certainly  as  much 

a Sovereign, 

crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  die.  Upon  fome  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Walacus,  he  faid,  “ * When  I was  in  power,  I 
“ governed  according  to  the  maxims  of  tbofe  times,  and  was 
<f  honoured,  and  to-day  I am  to  fuffer  after  the  maxims  of  thefe 
His  two  fons,  Rene  and  William,  having  formed  a refolution  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  father,  entered  into  a confpiracy, 
which  was,  however,  difeovered.  William  faved  himfelf  by 
flight,  but  Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to  death.  His  il- 
luftrious  mother  demanded  his  pardon  of  Prince  Maurice,  who 
anfwered  her  petition  in  thefe  words. — “ It  appears  ftrange, 
ft  that  you  do  that  for  your  fon,  which  you  refufed  to  do  for 
your  hufband.”  The  lady,  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  Bar- 
neveldt,  anfwered,  “ I did  not  afk  pardon  for  my  hufhand, 
“ becaufe  he  was  innocent : I afk  it  for  my  fon,  becaufe  he  is 
“ guilty.”— 

The  fate  and  hiftory  of  the  De  Witts,  is  alfo  worth  reviving 
in  your  memory,  as  another  inftance  of  that  danger  which  is 
annexed  to  high  ftation.  Amongft^he  numerous  accounts  of 
thefe  lingular  and  unfortunate  vi&ims,  the  following  is  the  beft, 
and  I find  on  enquiry,  the  trueft  gleaning. 

A barber- furgeon  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  informed  him  that  Cornelius  De  Witt,  burgomafter  of 
Dort,  and  brother  m the  great  Penfionary,  had  given  him  mo- 
ney to  make  away  with  the  Prince;  becaufe,  as  he  faid,  the 
Repubiick  could  not  otherwife  preferve  her  liberty.  Upon  this 
(lender  intelligence,  the  court  of  Holland  committed  De  Witt 

* How  applicable  to  thofe  who  have  lately  fallen  vittims  to  the  times 
before  us. 
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a Sovereign,  in  faft,.  at  the  Hague  as  at  London* 
On  the  Qther  hand,  a long  minority  would  proba-* 

bly 

to  prifon,  and  on  no  Wronger  evidence  condemned  -him  to  lofe 
ail  his  offices  and  employments,  banifhing  him  from  fioflancl 
and  Weft  Friefland  for  ever.  The  people,  who  believed  they 
were  betrayed  by  De  Witt  to  the  King  of  France,  looked  upon 
this  rather  as  a defign  to  get  him  out  of  the  wray,  than  as  a fen- 
tence  of  punilhment.  However  De  Witt’s  wife  and  friends 
prefented  feveral  petitions  and  remonftrances  to  the  Court  in 
his  vindication.  They  infilled  upon  the  well-known  fervices  he 
had  done  the  State  for  many  years;  that  he  was  but  jjuft  re- 
turned from  on  board  the  fleet,  where  his  very  enemies,  and 
amongft  them  Admiral  De  Ruyter  could  sued  his  cpnduCt  and 
loyalty.  They  alledged  alfo,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and 
converfation  ; and  even  referred  to  the  records  of  feveral  other 
courts,  wherein  the  barber,  his  accufer,  had  been  convicted  of 
perjury.  His  fentence  neverthelefs,  which  was  adapted  rather 
to  the  conjuncture  than  to  the  rules  of  juftice,  was  confirmed, 
the  barber-furgeon  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  mob  inflamed  by  his 
reprefentations,  became  clamorous  at  the  doors  of  the  prifon. 
Jn  the  midft  of  this  gathering  tumylt,  the  Penfionary  very  im- 
prudently came  in  his  own  coach  to  carry  his  brother  out  of 
town,  which  looked  like  a triumph  over  the  fentence ; but  as 
he,  was  conducting  him  to  the  outer  Gate,  the  populace  inter- 
pofed ; upon  which  the  Penfionary  fpoke  to  them  with  fome 
violence  : ill-difpofed  to  bear  any  irritation,  the  mob  forced 
both  the  brothers  back  into  the  prifon.  The  tumult  increas- 
ing, three  troops  of  horfe,  who  then  lay  at  the  Hague,  flood  to 
their  arms,  but  the  rabble  mounted  to  the  tops  of  the  houfes 
fee  that  neither  of  the  brothers  efcaped.  At  length  demand- 
ing vengeance,  mob  like,  they  knew  not  why,  broke  open  the 
prifpn  doors  with  fmiths’  hammers,  mufkets,  &c.  then  we.rit 
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bly  be  again  fatal  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  produce 
a De  Witt  or  a Van  Berkel.  During  the  infancy 
of  the  Stadtholder,  the  influence  and  patronage 
mufi  be  transferred  fonaewhere,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  transfer  them  with  fafety.  Every  thing  might 

into  the  chamber,  where, the  De  Witts  were  found  embracing 
each  other — a Bible  was  on  the  table  before  them.  The  Pen- 
fionary  a(ked  with  great  tranquillity,  what  they  fought,  and 
wiiy  they  raged  ? For  you  we  feek,  and  for  your  lives  we  rage, 
they  replied.  Cornelius  De  Witt  took  his  brother  by  the  hand, 
and  on  going  down  fiairs  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the  eye 
with  a pike,  and  immediately  after  hurried  away  by  the  mob 
to  the  very  place  where  his  life  had  been  attempted  two  months 
before,  and  there  murdered  j his  brother  in  the  next  inftant 
fhared  his  fate.  Thus  fell  a facrifice  to  publick  fury,  and 
private  fadion,  twro  of  the  moft  eminent,  and  perhaps  moft 
worthy  members  of  the  Republick ; though  Burnet  and  fome 
ether  hiftorians  obferve,  that  the  Great  Penfionary  had  in  a 
manner  fupprefted  the  Council  of  State,  and  taken  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  on  himfelf,  which,  fays  the  Bifhop,  ex- 
cited much  deferved  indignation  againft  him  ; and  Sir  William 
Temple  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion ; but  they  are 
Hill  the  fubjed  of  as  much  eulogy  as  cenfure  at  the  Hague.  I 
was  curious  enough  to  vifit  the  houfes  where  they  lived,  the 
prifon  were  they  were  confined,  and  the  place  where  they  died, 
and  each  had  its  appropriate  refledion  in  my  mind  ; the  whole 
tending  to  convince  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  poft  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  fecarity  is  “ the  private  ftation,”  Notwithftanding 
which,  ambition  has  £1111  its  yotaries  and  its  intrigues,  and 
men  in  general  contend  as  violently  for  publick  honours  and 
employments,  as  if  they  w ere  rofes  without  thorns  : when,  alas  I 
they  are  more  frequently  thorns  without  rofes  1 
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fall  into  confufion,  until  defpair,  or  the  interfe- 
rence of  fome  neighbouring  nation  fhould  incite 
the  people  to  take  the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  and  re-  eftablifn  the  conftitution  : pofiibly 
this  might  be  more  full  of  peril  than  all  the  reft  : 
at  leaft  very  lamentable  inftances  are  before  us. 

Many,  however,  are  ftill  advocates  for  the  ple- 
nitude of  the  Stadtholderian  authority.  St. 
Evremond,  who  lived  four  years  in  Holland, 
and  who  employed  that  penetration  and  fagacity, 
for  which  he  was  fo  juftly  celebrated,  to  difcover 
the  true  genius  and  character  of  the  people,  and 
efpeciallv  to  gather  their  undifguifed'  fentiments 
on  conftitutional  lubjedls  as  Republicans,  fpeaks 
of  them  as  follows : “ T remember  often  to  have 
u told  the  Great  Penfionary,  that  the  real  charadter 
“ of  the  Dutch  is  mifconceived.  They  have  not 
ct  much  of  that  pride  which  fupports  the  dignity  of 
cc  an  independent  charadter.  The  pride  they  do 
<c  profefs  is  more  for  their  property  than  perfons. 
C£  They  apprehend  that  an  avaricious  prince 
“ would  appropriate  their  wealth,  and  that  a vio- 
“ lent  one  might  commit - outrages  to  the  injury 
<f  of  their  commerce ; but  thofe  great  points  fecure, 
<c  they  accommodate  to  the  degree  of  lway  necef- 
“ fary  to  their  Stadtholder  with  pleafure.  If  they 
(C  are  attached  to  the  republican  form,  it  is  chiefly 
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<c  on  account  of  its  being  favourable  to  their 
« traffic  ; and  if  the  magiftrates  value  their  inde- 
<c  pendence  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  partly  for  the 
“ fame  reafon,  and  partly  for  the  fatisfadlion  of 
(<  governing  thofe  who  are  dependent : yet  the 
“ people  had  rather  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
<c  a prince  than  a magiftrate ; and  on  the  whole, 
cc  they  are  rather  devoted  to  the  Houfe  of  Orange 
“ than  to  thofe  who  in  the  name  of  patriotifm  would 
“ fubvert  it.  Many  revolutions  have  been  agi- 
<c  tated  ; much  blood  has  been  fhed*.  More 
“ political  convulfions  may  be  expected  ? but  I 
“ fufpeft,  after  all  thefe  extraordinary  ftrokes  of 
ec  wantonnefs,  idlenefs,  zeal,  or  infatuation,  the 
“ power  of  the  Stadtholder  will  rather  be  increafed 
<c  than  diminifhed.” 

Perhaps  this  learned  writer  thought  that  the 
fovereignty  of  the  dates  of  each  province  ferved  as 
a counterpoife  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Stadt- 
holder, and  the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder  un 
point  de  raillement  for  that  multitude  of  petty 
fovereignties,  which,  upon  account  of  their  occa-, 
fional  oppofition  and  difference,  require  fuch  a 
conciliating  power  as  the  mediator  and  centre  of 
their  union. 

* St.  Evremond  faw  with  a prophet’s  eye : there  are  thofe 
who  agree  with  him  in  his  conclufive  opinion,  even  at  this  crifis. 
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Having  mentioned  the  various  revolutions 
which  have  been  at  different  times  oppofed  to  the 
authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  you  will  exped  of 
me  a curfory  account  of  the  caufes  that  led  to 
thefe  commotions,  and  the  effects  wrought 
thereby.  The  harveft  of  thefe  fads  has  been 
long  fince  got  in,  and  have  been  colleded  from 
thofe  wide  fields  of  obfervation,  which  rebellion, 
under  the  form  of  patriotifm , always  yields,  when 
oppofed  to  royal  or  princely  rights,  under  the 
form  of  prerogative . I fhall  affuredly  lay  before 
you  fome  gleanings  on  thefe  eventful  fubjeds, 
limply  dating  the  circumftances  on  both  Jides> 
and  leave  the  inferences  to  your  own  judgment : 
but  this  mud  be  the  objed  of  a future  letter, 
when  we  have  breathed  a little  from  politics  9 
otherwife,  you  may  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  “ forne- 
€t  what  too  much  of  this.” — For  the  prefent,  then, 
I fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  in  the 
words  of  a fenfible  traveller,  that  whether  the 
edablifhed  government  of  this  Republick  be  capa- 
ble of  reform  or  not — whether,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome,  liberty  fubfilts  no  more  here  than 
in  Turkey  -9  or  according  to  others,  that  it  is  the 
left  ordered  government  now  in  the  worlds  it  is  cer- 
tain (in  defpite  of  thofe  mal-contents,  whom  not 
even  the  adoption  of  their  oven  fy (terns  would  long 
keep  from  a rcftlefs  fpiric  of  innovation)  the 
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United  Provinces  difplay  a more  wonderful  fcene 
to  a perfon  of  any  refledion  than  Rome  herfelf  in 
her  facred  pageantry,  and  all  the  magnificence  of 
her  triumphal  arches,  baths,  obelifks,  columns* 
grottoes,  amphitheatres,  and  catacombs  j her 
majeflic  temples,  fplendid  altars,  and  pompous 
procefiions.  For  if  we  confider  the  Roman  and 
the  Belgic  commonwealths,  we  perceive  the  latter 
making  greater  advances  towards  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  her  opulence  and  grandeur  in  a few  years , 
than  the  other  was  able  to  do  in  f ever al ages*  In 
Holland,-  a whole  nation  feems  to  have  been 
born  at  once,  and  a beautiful,  well-cultivated 
region,  like  the  creation  in  the  Phoenician  fyftem, 
rifng  out  of  the  bofom  of  the  deep.  The  wifeft 
nations  of  Europe  (land  amazed  at  the  fcene,  and 
can  find  no  parallel,  taken  for  all  in  all,  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. — An  handful  of  oppreifed, 
unhappy  men,  make  head  againft  four  mighty 
tyrants,  of  whom  each  has  fuccefTively  caufed 
not  only  nations  but  all  Europe  to  humble ; and 
after  obtaining  glorious  vidories  over  them  all, 
at  length  eftablifh  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
tranfmit  thofe  inefti enable  bleffings  to  their  pofterity. 
One  cannot  refled  on  their  fliort  but  interefling 
hiflory,  without  a veneration  for  thofe  nobles 
who  fought  in  defence  of  the  people,  and  be  the 
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imperfections  of  government  what  they  may  in 
other  refpedls,  that  very  people  owe  a very  fincere 
gratitude  to  the  Princes  of  NafTau  Orange,  who 
by  their  wifdom  and  valour,  animated  both  the 
people  and-  nobility  ; and  in  founding  a great 
Republic k,  defired  in  return  that  they  and  their 
defendants  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  friends, 
defenders,  and  protedtors  of  that  Republick  they 
had  formed. 

If  it  has  been  found  necefiary  for  the  people  to 
contribute  a certain  quota,  and  a pretty  large  one, 
for  thefe  bleffings,  they  are  to  confider  likewife 
that  they  fee  the  money  fo  contributed  laid  out  on 
works  of  real  ufe  and  emolument  to  themfelves. 
In  Rome,  both  old  and  new,  the  citizens  were 
crufbed  under  a load  of  taxation  to  aggrandife  a 
few,  and  enable  thofe  few  to  lay  fill  more  oppref- 
five  burthens  on  their  fometimes  yielding  and 
fometimes  refilling  (boulders.  Iaftead  of  circuf- 
fes  and  amphitheatres,  eredted  for  the  cruel  delight 
of  defraying  the  human  fpccies,  the  Dutch  dykes 
and  (luices  reprefcnt  public  works  of  no  lefs  arc 
and  grandeur  for  general  fafety  and  prefervatioh. 
Rome,  arnidft  feme  better  examples,  exhibited  a 
race  generally  funk  in  ferocity,  (loth,  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  and  poverty : Plolland  of  ingenuity,  dili- 
gence, application,  and  public  energy. 


Such 
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Such  is  the  language  and  fentiment  of  one  party. 
The  other  is  its  contrail  in  every  particular ; but 
we  will  here  take  leave  of  both  till  a more  con/- 
venient  feafon.  Meanwhile,  if  the  provinces 
were  as  firmly  united  in  good  feilowfhip  and  alli- 
ance with  one  another  as  you  and  I,  my  dear- 
loved friend,  are  in  kindnefs  of  affe&ion,  their 
Republick  would  be  the  moll  enviable  and  leaf! 
interrupted  flate  upon  earth.  In  this  gentle  and 
generous  commonwealth  of  the  mindt  where  in 
friendfhip  no  lefs  than  in  love, 

“ Thought  meets  thought  ere  from  the  lips  it  part,’* 

long  may  we  live ! Friends  are  placed  far  beyond 
the  fphere  of  thofe  jarring  atoms  which  fo  fre- 
quently diflurb  the  political  world.  As  a com- 
mon calamity,  they  may  no  doubt  involve  and 
annoy:  but  the  examples  they  hold  out,  of  the 
miferies  of  divifion  and  difagreement,  will  rather 
tend  to  union  than  difference. 
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LETTER  XXXVIIL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Hagae. 

Jd)Y  way  of  interlude,  permit  me  to  con- 
du6t  you  to  the  Hague  fair , where,  though  fome 
circumftances  of  public  tumult,  of  which  in  their 
place,  have  deduced  fomething  from  the  ufual 
agrimens , we  fiiall  find  not  a few  pleafant  glean- 
ings. You  perceive  that  I write  this  letter  at  the 
time  that  the  fages  of  the  Batavian  flate  thought 
it  proper  to  impede  the  courfe  of  pleafure  as  well 
as  of  commerce.  The  Hague  fair  felt  this  check 
ir.oO:  feverely  ; for  their  High  Mightinefifes  ifiued 
an  immitigable  decree  againft  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  even  Dutch  theatres,  nay  more,  againft 
les  Grands  Jeux , and  les  Petits  Jeux>  thereby  leav- 
ing this  celebrated  fair  only  its  carcafe,  and  taking 
away  its  fpirit,  a mere  fkeleton  without  fiefh  or 
feathers.  But  then,  in  lieu  of  all  this,  though  the 
burgomafters  had  dripped  the  body,  they  had  by 
no  means  negledted  the  foul ; for  whofe  banquet 
they  had  ordered  all  hands  once  a week,  at  a 
dated  hour,  to  prayer  ; the  objedt  of  which  was 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Leader  of 
Armies,  for  having  enabled  them  and  their  good 
allies  to  drive  the  French  patriots  back  to  their 
own  territories,  and,  fo  ran  the  fupplication,  to  keep 

them 
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them  there.  I was  much  furpri  ed  on  my  re-en- 
trance into  this  town,  after  a jfhort  abfence,  to  find 
all  the  fair- folks  fhutting  up  their  fhopsand  booths 
betwixt  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  I was  told  there  was  an  order,  that  not  a 
{liver’s  worth  of  any  thing  fhould  be  fold  till  after 
divine  fervice : yet  if,  fir,  faid  my  informer,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  this  world  as  well  as  the  next,  in 
defpite  of  magiftracy,  if,  fir,  after  the  clock  has 
flruck  fix,  being  obliged  to  pray  till  then,  you  fhould 
want  any  thing  in  my  way,  nobody  fhall  ufe  you 
better  the  moment  I can  get  rid  of  the  church. 

A Fair  defer  ted  was  a new  objedl,  and  I took 
an  almoft  folitary  furvey  of  it ; for  the  booths 
and  walks  were  nearly  emptied  into  the  churches ; 
and  to  fhew  me  that  the  magiflrates  are  very  much 
in  earned,  I obferved  a party  of  foldiers  take  into 
cuftody  a fhopman  who  fetting  his  affe&ion  more 
on  things  below  than  ahove>  had  the  temerity  to 
re-open  his  ftores  fome  moments  fooner  than  the 
moment  prefcribed:  an  offence  for  which  his 
fhop  remained  fhut  during  the  'fair. 

It  is  worth  noting  to  you  that  on  the  return  of 
the  good  people  from  their  devotions  they  worked 
double  tides,  and  at  lead  brought  with  them  that 
part  of  fcripture  which  admonilhes  every  man 
to  be  diligent  in  his  calling. 
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And  now  the  whole  range  of  (hops  from  being 
in  the  folitary  ftate  I have  defcribed,  were  dis- 
played with  an  almoft  incredible  rapidity : the 
play,  trim,  finefle  and  trick  of  the  gainful  artift, 
who  deems  as  fair  every  thing  which  the  law  can- 
not lay  its  hands  on,  were  once  more  put  in  motion ; 
and  as  if  they  had  refolved  to  be  no  lofers  on 
earth  for  what  they  reluctantly,  I fear,  facrificed 
to  heaven,  they  did  not  again  clofe  their  booths 
till  after  midnight. 

And  believe  me  fuch  a fair  as  that  of  the 
Hague,  even  in  its  maimed  ftate,  when  viewed  by 
moon -light,  accompanied  as  it  was  when  l faw 
it  by  innumerable  ftars  above  and  lamps  below — * 
pardon  this  anti- climax—- was  a fight  well  meriting 
any  traveller’s  obfervation.  Several  of  the  ftreets 
are  near  a mile  in  length,  and  the  fquares  ex- 
tremely fpacious.  The  fhops  were  placed  either 
along  or  around  the  moftextenfive  of  thefe,  difco- 
vering,  in  a fort  of  rivalry  of  each  other,  thr  mag- 
nificence and  variety  of  their  articles  as  well  as  an 
incredible  number  of  people  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  defcriptions,  parading  backwards  and  for- 
wards— ferenaded  by  bands  of  itinerant  muficians 
of  all  nations  likewife,  and  an  apparent  oblivion 
of  all  care  and  difafter;  and  though  amidft  all 
this  a thoughtful  mind  may  now  and  then  be 
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tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  ancient  philofopher 
— <c  what  an  infinite  variety  of  idle  things  are  here 
Cf  that  I do  not  want!”  one  cannot  but  be  highly 
plcafed  to  obferve  fo  many  of  the  arts  of  life, 
whether  ufeful  or  ornamental,  thus  brought  into 
one  point  of  view,  for  the  accommodation,  grace 
and  amufement  of  fociety,  reflecting  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  mod  unimportant  article  has  been 
the  work  of  indudry,  {kill  and  talents,  all  or  each 
of  which,  even  when  employed  on  the  mod  in- 
fignificant  toy  (an  infant’s  rattle)  is  better  engaged 
than  in  fquandering  the  like  meafure  of  time  in 
idle  occupation  or  wicked  pleafures ; and  I mud 
own  I took  my  nodturnal  rounds  with  my  full 
iliare  of  fatisfaCtion,  happy  to  forget  that  cc  mid- 
“ night  fnews  ” are  not  amongd  the  diverfions  my 
health  udtally  permits  me  to  partake. 

On  my  return  home  about  one  in  the  morning, 

I encountered  my  old  friend  Mr.  Punch,  “ a 
“ fellow  of  infinite  jed,”  if  not  of  wit,  for  whom 
I have  always  had  a mod  fincere  regard,  deeming 
an  hearty  laugh — pardon  me  ye  votaries  of  the 
never- fmiling,  grace-loving  Lord  of  Chederfield — ■ 
a real  acquifition,  and  he  who  can  innocently 
raife  it  a benefactor  to  mankind . It  feems  the  harm- 
lefs  buffoonery  of  this  celebrated  perfonage  efcaped 
the  profcription  of  the  magidracy,  though  I fuf- 
voi.  11.  N peCl 
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ped  it  was  upon  promife  of  good  behaviour  ; 
for  befides  that  his  difcourle  to  his  wife,  the 
pried  and  the  people  was  an  inveterate  panegyrick 
on  the  States-General  and  the  Stadtholder,  and 
an  abufe  of  the  French  patriots,  fome  of  whom 
he  belaboured  furioufly,  he  had  decorated  himfelf 
and  the  whole  of  his  little  drama  with  orange- 
coloured  ribbons  : he  had  an  orange  in  his  hand, 
fqueezed  the  contents  of  it  into  his  throat,  and 
knocked  down  a figure  reprefenting  one  of  the 
National  Convention  with  the  rind,  and  was  in 
fhort  perhaps  the  mod  loyal  fubjed  of  the  Houfe 
of  Orange  in  the  whole  Fair, 

I have  mentioned  the  drolling  muficians, 
Thefe  gentry  come  from  Upper  Saxony,  Brabant, 
Tyrole  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent, 
in  bands  of  eight  or  ten  perfons  of  both  lexes  to 
attend  the  Dutch  fairs.  They  ply  the  table  d'hote 
private  houfes,  &c,  and  are 

Happy  to  catch  you  juft  at  dinner-time  V* 

and  they  are  as  regularly  feen  at  your  meals  a$ 
the  di  flies  or  the  waiters.  The  Hague  fair  this 
year  received  drong  reinforcements  from  the 
French  emigrants,  all  trades  and  profeflions  as 
well  as  nobles  making  an  efcape  from  that  unhappy 
country,  and  carrying  their  indudry  and  ingenuity 
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into  others.  They  carry  with  them  alfo  their 
refentments  and  principles,  a curious  inftance  of 
which  prefen  ted  icfelf  in  a quarrel  which  took 
place  in  the  ftreet  between  two  of  thefe  mufical 
parties ; the  one  German,  the  other  French:  but 
they  both  broke  all  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  kept 
meafure  with  each  other,  the  words  Democrate 
and  Ariftocrate  with  fuitable  epithets  being  libe- 
rally difpenfed,  till  they  were  both  taken  into 
cuftody  to  fettle  their  difputes  before  a magiftrate. 

Many  of  thefe  people  fing  and  play  extremely 
well,  fome  with  confiderable  tafte ; and  each  band 
being  habited  in  the  drefles  and  armed  with  the 
inftruments  of  their  country,  throw  an  air  of  joy- 
oufnefs  over  the  fairs  of  Holland,  which  with  all 
their  richnefs  and  refort  they  would  otherwife 
want. 

You  have  doubtlefs  heard  of  Dutch  toys.  How 
they  came  to  be  famous  I am  yet  to  learn.  They 
are  remarkable  only  for  the  flrangenefs  of  their 
invention,  the  clumfinefs  of  their  execution,  and 
the  general  indecency  of  their  appearance.  Amongft 
the  mod  popular  are  wooden  and  brazen  (pray 
allow  the  pun)  men  and  women  voiding  ducats, 
or  vomiting  florins.  But  this,  whether  intended 
by  the  Dutch  wits  as  a fatire  on  the  fuppofed 
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love  of  money  of  the  Dutch,  or  only  as  a whim, 
is  nothing  to  the  objects  in  the  Jame  Jiyle  which 
are  exhibited  publickly  at  the  fairs  of  Holland. 

To  fay  truth,  very  little  account  is  made  of 
the  perjonal  decencies , if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
either  here  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  fee  not 
only  peafants  and  country  people  of  both  fexes 
upon  the  road,  but  very  well  dreffed  men  and 
women  in  the  belt  towns  and  in  capital  ftreets 
of  them,  do  thofe  things  in  publick  almoft  oftenta~_ 
tioufly>  which  in  every  quarter  of  Great-Britain 
is  concealed  with  a care  that  borders  on  a dijlrejfing 
confcioufnefs  of  the  imperfections  of  nature,  if 
thofe  things  which  attach  to  human  beings  can 
or  ought  to  be  fo  called.  There  is  no  occafion 
however  methinks  to  fhew  ourfelves  remarkably 
proud  of  them,  as  actually  feems  to  be  the  cafe 
in  thefe  countries.  What  elfe  can  make  females 
young  and  old,  chooje  the  moft  obvious  places 
without  any  regard  to  paffengers,  for  the  fettlemenc 
of  little  affairs  that  are  undoubtedly  amongfl 
the  things  which,  even  in  a religions  fenfe,  accord- 
ing to  the  maxim,  “ cleanlinefs  is  holinefs,” 
ought  to  be  done  in  a corner.  But  through  every 
part  of  the  Republick  the  reverfe  of  this  is  fo  true, 
and  fo  common , that  the  moft  rapid  traveller,  in 
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an  hour’s  tour  of  any  one  town  or  village  may  ob-* 
fcrve  it.  It  is  certainly  a “ cuftom  more  honoured 
cc  in  the  breach  than  the  obfervance  an^  it  were 
to  be  wifhed  the  good  people  on  the  Continent 
would  “ reform  it  altogether;”  which  neverthe- 
lefs  cannot  be  expected  while  there  does  not 
feem  to  be  even  a fenfe  or  idea  of  indecency 
attached  to  it ; of  which  I will  give  you  a memo- 
rable inftance  in  its  place.  The  difguft  one  feels 
on  thefe  occafions  is  fomewhat  covered  by  other 
fenfations  when  any  thing  highly  ridiculous  blends 
with  it : as  in  a circumftance  which  I faw  at  an 
hotel  in  one  of  the  largeft  towns  of  the  Republick. 
Two  very  little  apartments  were  made  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a paffage  that  extended  the  length  of  the 
whole  houfe,  and  were  placed  in  fo  neighbourly 
a way  as  almoft  to  join,  being  parted  off  only  by 
a flight  boarded  partition.  Being  confecrated  to 
different  fexes,  the  proprietor  was  very  nice  in  his 
diftin6lions,  by  fixing  over  the  door  of  the  one 
cc  Ladies’  Secret and  the  other  <c  Gentlemen’s 
but  left  a poflible  miftake  fhould  ftill  hap- 
pen, he  had  caufed  the  jigures  of  a lady  and  gen- 
tleman to  be  painted  in  rather  whimfical  fituations 
ih  the  centre  of  the  different  doors,  by  wav  of 
afcertaining  right  of  poffeffion.  After  what  I have 
afferted  you  will  think  it  <c  nothing  ftrange,” 
that  both  thefe  little  tenements  fhould  be  very  of- 
N 3 ten 
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ten  occupied  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  not  only 
by  perfons  of  different  fexes,  but  of  all forts  cf  qua- 
lity \ and  the  entrances  and  exits  on  thefe  oecaft- 
ons  are  fo  far  from  being  made  as  with  us  by  ftcalthy 
that  the  performers  appear  to  exped  as  much  ap- 
plaufe,  as  an  ador  who  has  played  his  part  highly 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  his  audience. 

Left  however  you  fliould  call  out  for  ecan  ounce 
fC  of  civet  to  fweeten  your  imagination,”  I fummon 
your  attention  to  what  was  at  the  time  it  happened, 
a very  general  objed  of  curiofity — no  lefs  than  a 
publick  difplay  of  the  Prince,  Princefs,  and  family 
of  Orange,  in  a walk  round  the  fair,  with  the  an- 
nual ceremonies  of  that  exhibition  and  its  efV 
feds. 

This  great  event  took  place  at  the  Hague  about 
twelve  minutes  paft  three  o'clock,  an  hour  at 
which  the  publick  have  returned  from  their  din- 
ners ; and  the  world , by  which  are  meant  the  few 
for  whofe  pride  and  pleafure  they  think  it  was 
made,  have  juft  finifhed  their  toilette.  The  truth 
of  the  time  when  this  walking  pageant  happened, 
lay  precifely  betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  hour* 
a circumftance  about  which  I am  particular  for  the 
ufe  of  fome  future  hiftorian  who  may  think  fit  to 
record  it  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  We  have 
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feeri  you  will  allow,  the  chronology  of  equally  im- 
portant a&ions  fettled  with  no  lefs  folemnity,  for 
which  precious  morfels  of  biographical  accuracy 
if  pofterity  are  thanklefs,  their  ingratitude  be  upon 
their  heads.  Authors  can  only  defcribe  illuftrious 
deeds,  but  cannot  be  refponfible  for  their  impref- 
fions.  On  fuch  a day  then,  at  fudh  a point  of 
time,  and  on  a day  which  no  doubt  was  fC  fent  as 
ic  if  meant  t’invite  the  world  abroad,”  their  Serene 
Highneffes  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange, 
furrounded  by  their  fplendid  fuites  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  in  their  gala  fmiles  and 
habits,  came  forth  from  their  palace,  or  rather 
pleafure-houfe  in  the  wood,  to  be  flared  at  by  the 
mob. 

The  laid  mob  received  them  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, crouded  about  them,  followed  their  heels, 
half  fmothered  them  with  the  dull,  which  curiofity 
always  raifes  on  fuch  occalions — devoured  them 
with  their  eyes,  or  fuffocated  them  with  their 
breath.  Rather  an  heavy  tax,  which  little  folks 
levy  on  great  ones  ! but  which  thefe  latter  pay, 
well  pleafed,  for  admiration  from  the  former,  and 
think  themfelves  gainers  ! But  in  the  inftance  be- 
fore us,  policy,  more  than  the  love  of  fame,  was 
the  active  agent. 
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It  had  been  lately  neceffary  to  hold  the  reins  0 f 
government  with  a ftri&er  hand  than  ufual ; on 
account  of  certain  * internal  diforders,  concerning 
which  I fhall  in  due  time  expatiate;  and  the 
Orange  party,  though  happily  fixed  more  ftrongly 
than  before,  were  anxious  to  attempt  the  neceflary 
rigour  which  had  been  in  certain  cafes  found  ne- 
ceflary,  with  fome  after  ads  of  condefcenfion. 
And  this  was  no  bad  opportunity.  You  fnall 
hear  how  their  Highnefles  profited  of  it.  The 
Prince  and  Princels  made  a paufe  at  every  fhop, 
purchafing  at  each  a great  variety  of  articles,  fome 
of  which  they  cook  as  firft  coming  to  hand,  and 
others  they  feleded.  Thefe  articles  were  given 
firft  to  the  pages,  then  the  other  fubordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  fuite,  and  then  for  the  want  of  more 
than  two  hands  a piece  to  the  other  courtiers 
without  exception,  till  every  lord  or  lady  in  the 
train  was  labouring  in  an  exceffive  hot  day,  with 
his  or  her  load,  like  a parcel  of  footmen  lacquying 
a modern  fine  lady  on  a fhopping  day.  It  was 
curious  to  fee  what  heavy  burthens  your  true 
court-bred  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  bear  in  the 
fervice  of  their  Prince,  aye  and  bear  fmilingly. 
All  this  time  their  chapeaus  were  under  their 
arms;  their  pockets  ftuck  out  with  fairings  like 

* They  all  concentered  in  the  Revolution  which  has  hnce 
happened — again  perhaps,  to  be  revived. 
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an  afs’s  panniers,  and  like  that  enduring  animal, 
they  appeared  to  be  fo  familiar  with  flavery  that 
they  took  patiently  what  nothing  but  a bead  of 
burthen  would  deign  to  carry.  The  high  blood 
of  a generous  horfe  would  have  lifted  up  his  heel 
at  the  attempt  of  fuch  an  infuit ; a filly  foal  would 
have  fnorted  difdain,  and  the  very  forehorfe  of  a 
team  would  have  rung  his  bells  with  indignation. 
As  Benedict  fays,  fC  an  oak  with  but  one  green  leaf 
“ on  it  would  have  refufed”  to  fetch  andcarrv 
in  this  cur  or  courtier-like  manner. 

But  an  oak  is  not  the  proper  emblem  of  thefe 
obfequious  perfonages.  They  rather  referable 
the  ofier,  whofe  pliability 

“ Can  turn,  and  turn  again, 

“ And  be  obedient’’ 

to  every  flavilh  purpofe.  I do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  felt  my  blood  more  thoroughly  chafed  $ 
and  yet  the  fenfation  was  not  without  that  fort  of 
pleafure  which  is. derived  from  a triumphant  ridi- 
cule ■, — to  fee  thofe  Jervants  in  office  ftepping  for- 
ward officioufly,  as  if  zealous  to  didinguifh  them- 
felves  by  ihewing  who  could  bed  do  the  mod  ab- 
je£t  work  of  it,  who  neverthelefs  would  not  carry 
the  weight  cf  a penny  loaf  half  a mile  to  keep  a 
poor  wretch  from  darving,  and  would  think  a re- 
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queft  of  the  labourer  (that  might  be  {truck  with  a 
palfy)  to  take  his  fickle,  fcythe,  or  other  imple- 
ment to  his  cottage,  the  moft  daring  piece  of  af- 
furance.  For  more  than  an  hour  they  took  the 
rounds  of  this  extenfive  fair  with  their  refpedtive 
loads ; one  a jar  of  fweetmeats ; another  of  pickles ; 
a third  a box  of  ribbons  ; a fourth  a box  of  per- 
fumes ; a fifth  a piece  of  filk  ; a fixth  of  filver; 
a feventh,  a bafiket  of  toys;  an  eighth  a bafket  of 
artificial  flowers.  I particularly  obferved  a maid 
of  honour  carrying  a couple  of  wooden  mufkets, 
and  the  Prince's  chief  greffier,  or  fecretary,  loaded 
with  eflence- boxes.  1 am  a friend  to  the  proper 
diftindtion  and  ranks  of  fociety  ; without  a juft, 
though  not  fervile  attention  to  which,  I think, 
indeed,  fociety  cannot  fubfift,  or  muft  fubfift  as 
the  world  might  be  fuppofed  to  do  in  anarchy  be-» 
fore  the  Creator  put  it  into  order  ; and  I believe 
you  know  me  to  be  the  laft  man  who  would  in 
any  way  wifti  to  fee  cc  Chaos  come  again  !'*  But 
the  prdcejfion  of  the  Dutch  courtiers  round  the 
Hague,  under  the  burthen  of  the  fairings,  was 
now  truly  ludicrous,  efpecially  as  many  purchafes 
were  of  a flze  and  bulk  to  make  half  our  London 
footmen  throw  up  their  places  rather  than  confent 
to  fuch  drudgery,  even  on  the  fcore  of  weight.-—* 
But  gentlemen  in  office  you  know  never  rejignthei? 
places  till  they  are  turned  out  of  them,  very  often 
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without  the  benefit  of  the  warning  their  loweft  fer- 
vants  have  a right  to  claim. 

It  would  have  diverted  you  alfo  to  obferve  the 
trembling  kind  of  deference  with  which  the* 
Ihopmen  and  women  received  the  princely  pur- 
chafers,  en  pajfant. — While  the  latter  were  buying 
away  at  one  booth,  I could  fee  the  former  putting 
themfelves  into  a fit  attitude  to  greet  their  High- 
nelfes,  at  the  fame  time  holding  in  each  hand  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  moll  attradling,  and 
what  they  knew  to  be  the  moll  cofily  articles  in 
their  booths. 

Pry ’thee  tell  me,  my  friend,  you  who  have 
looked  at,  and  into  human  nature  with  no  com- 
mon eye  ! Is  there  any  thing  in  our  ideas  of  great 
people  which  makes  little  people,  in  prefence  of 
the  former,  feem  Hill  lefs,  even  in  their  own  mea~ 
Jure  of  themf elves  ? -Every  man’s  eftimate  of  his 
individual  felf  is  thought  to  be,  and  perhaps  is, 
on  a fcale  fufliciently  large ; not  feldom  of  a lize 
difproportionate  to  his  intrinfick  dimenfions,  whe- 
ther of  perfon  or  of  parts.  When  amongll  our 
equals , we  alfert  this  with  no  little  pride  of  pre- 
tenfion..  Amidft  inferiors  we  infill  on  our  adual, 
or  fuppofed  rights,  with  an  high,  fometimes  with 
a tyrannick  hand.  Even  with  our  fuperiors  in  tbe- 
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next  degree,  i.  e.  only  a ftep  higher,  we  occa- 
fionally  put  in  our  claims  of  equality.  Is  it  only 
when  {landing  in  the  prefence  of  fuch,  as  decidedly 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  our  mo  ft  ftraining  ambi- 
tion, are  acknowledged  to  be  above  us,  in  refpect 
of  fortune,  or  of  birth,  that,  yielding  up  all  com- 
petition, we  feem  to  {brink  even  from  our  natural 
ftature ; and  though  fwoln  before  into  giants  by 
the  inflating  breath  of  felf-love,  that  deluder  leaves 
ns  on  the  approach  of  the  Great,  and  we  dwindle 
into  dwarfs  even  in  our  own  opinion  ? Help  me, 
dear  friend,  to  account  for  this.  Is  it  from  a too 
powerful  fenfe  of  the  value  of  thofe  poflfefiions 
which  are  beyond  ourgrafp?  or  from  the  contagion 
of  example  ? or  from  our  own  modeftv  ? or,  laftly, 
is  it  from  a certain  fafcination  which  we  conceive 
to  be  inherent  in  greatnefs  ? Be  the  caufes  what 
they  may,  the  effedts  are  amongft  thofe  things 
which 

«£  Scarce  the  firm  philofopher  can  fcorn  ;J> 

and,  perhaps,  there  is  fcarcely  any  man,  however 
endued  with  a fenfe  of  his  own  dignity,  who  has 
not  at  fome  period  or  other  of  his  life,  rated  the 
adventitious  circumftances  of  rank  or  fortune 
much  too  high>  and  undervalued  himjelf  in  pro- 
portion much  too  low.  The  poet,  after  creating 
Brinces,  Emperors,  and  Kings,  and  doing  with 

them 
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them  what  he  thinks  proper  : depofing  one,  aflaf- 
finating  another,  and  putting  a paper  crown  upon 
the  head  of  a third — in  fhort,  a&ing  the  tyrant 
over  them  all,  difpenfing  honours,  or  infli&ing 
punifhments;  has  no  fooner  finifhed  his  work 
than  he  Tingles  out  a patron  to  proted  what,  if  it 
cannot  protect  itjelf>  cannot  be  faved,  wete  all  thofe 
Princes,  Emperors,  and  Kings,  to  Hart  from  the 
leaves  into  life.  A patron,  however,  is  found  to 
our  poet’s  wiih, 

t(  Befprent  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  firings/’ 

See  ! there  is  a liar  on  his  bread,  and  a ribbon 
acrofs  his  fhoulder  ! aweful  circumdances  ! The 
bard  approaches.  He  trembles — Hammers;  he 
had  made  the  bed  fpeech  poflible  for  the  occafion, 
and  delivers  it  in  the  word  manner.  He  gives 
the  manufcript,  and  wifhes  it  in  the  fire; 
then,  amidft  a confufion  of  awkward  bows,  and 
more  awkward  compliments,  this  depofer  of 
kings,  and  adadin  of  emperors — this  arbitrary 
defpot,  who  faves  or  damns,  like  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  with  a dafh — even  with  a dip  of  ink — - 
feels  as  fincere  a joy  at  getting  out  of  his  great 
man’s  great  houfe,  as  if  he  had  efcaped  into  his 
garret  from  the  dark  hole  at  Calcutta. 
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No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  makers  of 
wooden  or  gingerbread  Kings  and  Queens,  fhould 
feel  the  like  fenfations  in  their  very  occafionaj 
perfonal  intercourfe  with  the  higher  powers  of 
flefh  and  blood.  The  little  traders,  indeed,  at 
the  Hague,  who  gave  rife  to  thefe  remarks, 
feemed  to  have  forgot  they  were  of  the  fame  flefh 
and  blood ; for  as  the  princely  vifitors  flopped 
at  their  booths,  the  articles  offered  trembled  in 
their  hands,  and  like  the  aforefaid  author,  they 
recommended  their  refpeclive  goods  with  the 
word  grace  in  the  world.  A perfumer  emptied 
a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  on  the  fleeve  of  his  High- 
nefs’s  coat j and  a milliner  prefented  a cap  and 
feathers  to  one  of  the  courtiers  inflead  of  the 
Princefs  of  Orange.  Whether  this  latter  was  an 
a£l  of  confufion,  or  of  waggery  in  the  milliner,  as 
thinking  the  faid  courtier  entitled  to  a fool's  C2p,  I 
cannot  exactly  tell. 

But  the  thing  that  principally  delighted  the  con- 
gregated mob  happened  at  the  booth  of  a confec- 
tioner, where  the  augufl  progrefiers  not  only 
bought  but  adtually  ate  feveral  little  articles. 
To  fee  a Prince  and  Princefs  eat  was  in  itfelf  a 
feafl,  at  which  hundreds  of  the  fpedlators  had 
never  banqueted  before  ; and,  indeed,  the  anxious 
curiofuy  that  purfued  every  morfcl  of  cake  or 
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bifcuit,  as  well  as  every  drop  oforgeat  or  liqueur,  not 
only  in  the  road  to  their  Highness’  mouths,  but  as 
far  as  could  be  down  their  throats ; each  peafant  at  the 
fame  time  opening  his  own  mouth,  as  if  it  was  exped- 
ed  by  fome  preternatural  means  the  morfel  fo  eaten 
would  make  its  fecond  appearance  and  find  its  way 
into  their  own  mouths. — This,  I fay,  would  juflify 
my  fuppofing  that  many  deemed  it  ftrange  fuch 
great  people,  and  fine  folks,  fhould  eat  or  drink 
at  all:  in  which  cafe  (and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
wifhed,  amongfl  other  modern  inventions,  this 
could  be  brought  about)  the  homage  which 
the  Great  receive  from  the  Little  would  be  better 
founded.  Men  and  women,  reduced  to  the  vul- 
gar neceffity  of  continuing  life  by  conftant  fupplies 
of  grofs  and  common  animal  food,  are,  whether 
kings  or  beggars,  no  objeds  of  particular  venera- 
tion, becaufe  there  is  no  pre-eminence,  unlefs  we 
fhould  concur  to  pay  fuperior  homage  to  fuperior 
appetite  ^ on  which  fcore  the  beggar  would  often 
deferve  the  fovereignty  5 but  if  thofe  who,  even 
in  the  ad  of  eating  and  drinking,  can  engage  the 
attention  of  fo  many  beings,  which  beings  can 
do  the  fame  things  to  the  full  as  well,  how  much 
more  would  be  the  gaze,  the  wonder,  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  little  world,  could  the  great  ones 
luckily  contrive  to  difpenfe  with  thofe  levelling 
offices  of  ordinary  nature,  which  do  away  all  rea- 
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fonable  perfonal  diftindlions,  at  leaftamongft  men. 
At  this  fair,  for  inftance,  had  thefe  auguft  per- 
fonages  above  mentioned,  fhewn  themfelves 
to  the  people,  under  the  elevating  circumftances 
of  having  arrived  at  fuch  a period  of  their  lives, 
without  ever  having  tailed  any  common  vulgar 
fuftenance,  fed,  as  it  were,  by  a fublime  confci- 
oufnefs  of  their  own  dignity,  and  looking  with 
benign  pity  bn  their  poor  eating  and  drinking  fub- 
jedts,  how  noble  would  that  have  been  ! It  would 
have  been  a fubjeft,  not  only  authorizing  the  abjedt 
fenfations  with  which  the  mob  furveyed  thefe  Princes 
and  PrincefTes  at  this  employment  of  chewing 
cakes,  and  fwallowing  fpirits,  but  would  throw  the 
gazing  multitudes  at  fuch  an  aweful  diflance,  as  to 
make  them  afhamed  of  their  own  modes  of  exift- 
ence.  A country  bumpkin’s  exclaiming  to  his 
wife  or  friend.  Look ! if  a Prince  or  Princefs* 
King  or  Queen,  does  not  eat  and  drink ! fhould 
be  confidered  rather  as  a diminution  of  that  dig- 
nity of  which  fo  many  are  ambitious  j but  on 
any  of  thefe  auguft  perfonages  coming  into  public 
amongfl  the  inferior  orders  of  mankind,  to  have 
it  faid — Obferve,  thofe  are  beings  far  above  our 
vulgar  natures  5 they  are  fupported  by  the  excel- 
lency of  their  own  pre-eminent  fituations.  Your 
King,  and  Queen  are  fine  things,  that  neither  eat 
nor  drink\  Would  not  this  be  a matter  to  picque 
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one’s  felf  upon,  my  friend  ? But  you  remember 
the  compliment  that  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  the 
king  of  the  ftage,  paid  himjelf,  when  it  was  fug- 
gefted  that  his  appearance  at-  a benefit  play, 
though  only  to  fhew  himfelf,  and  walk  off,  would 
fill  the  houfe.  “Yes,”  faid  the  adtor,  “ I know 
« very  well  that  my  good  friends,  the  Gods,” 
meaning  the  mob  of  the  galleries,  cc  would  fill 
£C  their  benches,  and  fet  the  theatre  in  a roar,  were 
ct  I only  to  come  on  to  be  Jhaved  ” 

I am  very  far  from  entering  into  the  fpirit  of 
that  undiftinguifhing  nonfenfe  to  which  hot- 
hearted  and  light-headed  innovators  have  of  late 
given  the  abfurd  name  of  natural  equality  ; becaufc 
I am  thoroughly  convinced.  Nature  herfelf,  who 
is  an  all-wife  politician,  has  difcriminated  in  all 
things  with  admirable  order,  and  did  never  yet 
fandtion  fuch  nonfenfe  j but  I could  wifh  the 
homage  which  the  lower  pay  to  the  higher  powers, 
was  lefs  to  their  extrinfic,  and  more  to  their  inter- 
nal merit  j and  yet,  as  happinefs  is  faid  to  be  our 
“ being’s  only  end  and  aim”  ; and  as  I am  certain 
the  hundreds  who  amufed  themfelves  at  the  above 
royal  cramming  Jfcene,  were  to  the  full  as  happy  as 
the  crammers,  the  fyftem  had,  perhaps,  better 
(land  as  it  is  with  refpedt  to  the  little  people  only 
it  might  be  as  well  if  the  great  were  at  lead  as 
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anxious  to  be  admired  for  a good  head  and  a good 
heart,  as  for  a good  fuit  of  cloaths  and  a good 
appetite  ; for  after  all,  my  friend,  it  will  be  found 

<(  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow, 

“ The  reft  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.' * 

Not  that  I mean  in  any  thing  I have  faid  to  apply 
in  particular  to  the  heads  of  the  Houfe  of  Orange, 
of  whom  I (hall  have  to  fpeak  not  (lightly,  and 
who,  I have  reafon  to  believe,  are  as  little  obnoxi- 
ous to  all  clafles  below  them  as  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  be  $ for  a ftrange  mixture  of  venera- 
tion and  envy  will  always  touch  thofe  who  are  con- 
fcious  of  inferiority ; and  this  mixed  tribute  of 
love  and  diflike  is  a tax  which  the  * Great  muft 
always  pay  to  the  Little. 

I was 

* Of  the  heads  of  the  prefent  Houfe  of  Orange  the  follow- 
ing characters  are  not  overcharged. 

% 

The  Prince  poffeffes,  in  defpite  of  a phyfiognomy  which 
nearly  inverts  the  rules  of  Lavater,  great  facility  of  compre- 
henfion,  a fingular  quicknefs  in  difcerning  characters,  and  a 
memory  uncommonly  retentive.  Few  of  his  predeceflors  have 
been  fo  deeply  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  conftitution  of  the  Re- 
publick,  and  certainly  none  have  been  more  cautious  of  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  preferibed  by  that  conftitution  to  the  power  of 
the  Stadtholder.  His  manners  are  affable,  and  his  difpofition 
me  deft  and  unafluming. 
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I was  fo  lucky  as  to  be  prefent  at  the  review  of 
the  militia,  which  when  embodied  always  takes 

Perhaps  this  laft  quality  is  a principal  caufe  of  thofe  diftrefles 
to  which  he  has  been  expofed,  as  Duke  Lewis,  who  wifhed  to 
obtain  an  exclufive  influence  over  his  pupil,  appears  to  have 
fludioufly  encouraged  in  him  a diffidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  a diftruft  of  all  thofe  who  furrounded  him.  Hence, 
though  always  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  general  line  of  con- 
dud,  which  he  thought  eflential  to  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
he  was  frequently  wavering  and  undetermined  in  the  choice 
of  the  means,  fo  that  his  charader  was  for  fome  time  con- 
fidered  as  a mixture  of  perfonal  courage  and  political  involu- 
tion. But,  on  his  being  deprived  of  Duke  Lewis,  and 
abandoned  to  his  own  efforts,  the  energy  of  his  mind  was 
found  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  preflure  of  his  misfor- 
tunes ; and  his  condud  during  thofe  calamitous  times,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  revolution,  would  not  have  difgraced 
the  abieft  of  his  predeceffors. 

The  Princefs  unites  the  accomplilhments  of  her  fex,  and 
the  mod  amiable  domeftick  virtues,  with  that  intrepid  fpirit 
which  charaderifes  the  Houfe  of  Brandenbourg.  During  the 
long  and  illiberal  perfecution  which  was  raifed  againft  her 
hufband,  although  fhe  was  conflantly  obferved  with  the  fame 
patient  malignity,  her  enemies  were  never  able  to  fix  a ftain 
on  the  undeviating  reditude  of  her  condud : her  firmnefs  and 
refignation  rendered  her  at  all  times  an  objed  of  refped  and 
pity,  and  greatly  contributed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  that  revolution,  of  which  her  fortunate  intrepidity 
became  the  immediate  and  oflenfible  caufe.  The  Revolution, 
which  has  at  length  happened  even  to  the,  at  leaft  temporary, 
annihilation  of  the  Orange  family,  and  their  emigrauon,  is  cer- 
tainly imputable  not  to  the  Prince  or  Princefs,  but  to  the 
people. 
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place  on  the  d r the  fair,  of  courfe  much 
company  flays  in  town  to  attend  this  fpedtacle, 
and  it  is  really  very  fpiendid.  The  whole  com- 
pany of  militia  men  were  aflembled  on  the  parade 
under  my  chamber  windows ; they  were  ranged 
under  fhelter  Gf  fome  of  the  fined  trees  in  the 
world,  which  extend  by  various  row  from  the 
Voorhout  to  the  wood.  The  men  were  dreffed 
extremely  well,  and  for  the  enfigns  of  loyalty  in 
the  national  colour,  they  feemed  to  have  dripped 
all  the  branches  of  all  the  orangeries  in  the  Re- 
publick  ; every  foldier  having  as  large  a bunch  of 
orange  in  his  hat  as  is  worn  by  my  lady’s  footman 
in  his  bed  livery,  by  way  of  bouquet. — Orange 
alfo  were  the  cockades,  orange  the  ladies,  orange 
the  (word-knots,  and  orange  the  flags. 

About  ten  o’clock,  being  all  gathered  together, 
they  marched  to  a noble  fquare  in  the  wood, 
where  they  performed  their  exercife  and  their 
manoeuvres  in  a very  refpedlable  manner.  The 
Prince  and  Princefs  came  in  date  coaches ; each 
drawn  by  fix  cream-coloured  horfes,  and  followed 
by  twelve  other  coaches  and  four.  Their  tents 
were  truly  magnificent  both  within  and  without, 
and  every  well  drefled  perfon  had  a privilege  to 
enter  and  partake  the  collations.  The  fucceeding 
day  there  was  a review  of  fuch  of  the  regulars  as 
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were  not  on  aflual  iervice,  and  a repetition  of  the 
fame  proceftions  and  pageantriesi 

With  refped  to  the  forces  of  the  Republic!^ 
we  are  told,  that  after  the  treaty  in  1697,  the 
States  kept  44,992  men  in  pay*  formerly  in  time 
of  peace,  they  ufually  employed  thirty  or  forty 
men  of  war  in  convoys.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  general  war,  the  States  by  treaty,  furnifhed 
in  the  Netherlands  102,000  men,  viz.  42,000  for 
garrifons,  and  60,000  for  the  field.  Great  Bri- 
tain only  40,000.  By  fubfequent  treaties  the  quota 
of  each  power  was  augmented  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  affairs:  that  of  the  States  to 
129,488  foldiers,  and  that  of  England  to  72,197, 
deducing  the  fmaller  number  from  the  greater,  the 
remainder  is  57,261  ; fo  that  the  Dutch  ought 
to  have  had  in  Flanders  57,261  fighting  men, 
more  than  the  Englifh.  The  States  were  at  the 
expence  of  all  the  powder  and  ball  expended  in 
the  many  fieges  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough during  nine  campaigns : an  enormous 
fum,  and  not  eafily  computed.  It  was  at  their 
coft  likewife,  that  the  fortifications  of  the  towns 
then  taken,  were  repaired,  and  their  magazines 
filled  up.  Amazing  efforts  for  fo  fmall  a State; 
the  whole  Seven  Provinces  not  exceeding  five  or 
fix  of  our  final  left,  and  not  more  than  one 
0 3 
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or  two  of  our  moft*  confiderable  Engliffi  coun- 
ties ! 

In  1740,  the  States  had  36,000  men  on  foot, 
including  12,000  in  the  barrier  towns.  The 
eftimate  of  more  modern  times,  both  with  regard 
to  the  army  and  navy,  are  direCtly  in  the  view ; 
and  therefore  I fhall  not  mention  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  fays  Carter,  that  almoft  the 
whole  army  of  the  States  are  foreigners.  The 
reafon  is  obvious : other  countries  abound  with 
fuperfiuous  people,  Holland  wants  men.  On 
account  of  this  fcarcity  one  would  think  it  very 
difficult  to  raife  foldiers:  the  majority  being  em- 
ployed in  trade,  manufactures,  or  fea  fervice;  and 
yet  the  States  are  feldom  at  a lofs.  A Dutch 
officer  no  fooner  beats  up  for  recruits  than  num- 
bers flock  to  him  for  very  good  reafons:  Firft, 
the  pay  is  good  and  exaCt.  Secondly,  their 
High  Mightinefles  punctually  keep  their  words 
with  them:  the  foldier  lifts  for  what  number  of 
months  or  years  he  pleafes ; at  the  expiration  of 
which  term,  were  there  ever  fo  hot  a war,  he  has  his 
difcharge  on  demand.  And,  thirdly,  the  officers 
are  very  humane.  They  have  been  fo  accuftomed 

* That  of  York  is  faid  to  be,  fingly,  as  large  as  the  Seven 
Provinces  united. 
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to  ufe  their  domeftick  fervants  well,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Holland , that  luckily  they  cannot  get 
the  better  of  that  habit,  but  extend  it  to  the  fol- 
diery.  It  has  been  obferved,  and  I have  been 
refident  long  enough  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it, 
that  in  the  United  Provinces  there  is  a kind  of 
rational  not  frantic  equality,  natural  indeed  to 
well  ordered  Republicks,  that  prevails  between 
all  orders  of  the  people,  who  live  in  an  hum- 
ble friendfhip,  by  no  means  obtrufive  or  unplea- 
fant,  with  their  fuperiors.  By  confequence,  there 
is  better  fervice,  and  more  wiliingnefs. 

It  is  however,  univerfally  admitted,  that  the 
greateft  ftrength  of  the  United  Provinces,  is  in 
their  fituation*  a natural  fecurity  fo  potent,  that 
nothing  but  treachery  and  diffenfion  amongft 
themfelves  could,  or  can  ever  fubdue  it.  On 
the  weft  and  north  they  have  the  ocean : on  the 
fouth  are  canals,  large  rivers,  and  arms  of  the 
fea,  fo  as  to  be  abfolutely  inaccefiible : on  the  eaft 
lies  Weftphalia,  and  on  the  fouth  eaft  Juliers 
and  Cleves : and  were  all  thefe  to  fail,  they  can 
as  it  were  convert  their  towns  into  arks,  and  their 
country  into  a world  of  waters ; where  as  in  a 
deluge,  their  enemies  would  be  difmayed  or 
drowned. 

There  has  been  you  know,  a recent  neceftity 
04  for 
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for  flying  to  their  dernier  rejorte , in  which  however^ 
as  I fhail  in  the  courfe  of  our  correfpondence 
fhew  you,  the  Republicans  were  by  no  means 
unanimous.  Heaven  be  praifed  we  my  friend 
are  always  fo,  and  therefore  our  affection  (hall 
Hand.  Adieu. 

L ■. 
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L E TT  E R XXXIX. 

TO  THE  S-AME. 

Having  drawn  you  into  the  famous 

Hague-wood,  I cannot  conduct  you  out  of  it, 
without  paying  both  you  and  it  the  juftice  of  a 
little  gleaning.  With  all  poflible  predilection  for 
the  beauties  of  my  own  country  in  general,  and 
for  thofe  of  St.  James  and  Hyde-Park  in  parti- 
cular, I cannot  but  give  the  immediate  obje£!  of 
our  notiqe,  the  preference  to  both.  The.  Hague 
is  j uilly  allowed  to  be,  in  point  of  fafhion  and 
agremens , 6f  every  kind,  the  London  and  Paris 
of  Holland  5 and  this  wood  is,  as  I have  obferved,- 
its  Hyde  and  St.  JamesYPark,anditsTuilJe- 
ries  aifo,  being  like  thole  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  is  barely  an  Englifh  mile  and  an  half 
in  length,  and  little  more  than  half -a  mile  broad. 

Travellers 
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Travellers  who  come  rrefti  from  old  England 
with  all  old  England’s  prejudices— amongft  which 
are  the  ideas  refpefiting  old  England’s  oaks — would* 
were  not  prejudice  an  incurable  malady , be  con- 
vinced that  old  England  had  not  monopolifed 
all  the  majefty  or  beauty  of  vegetable  nature. 
The  oaks  of  Holland  and  of  this  identical  wood, 
have  as  fovereign  an  air,  and  are  of  as  venerable 
an  age,  and,  the  circuit  of  ground  confidered, 
flourifh  in  as  great  abundance  as  any  in  the  proud- 
e(l  forefts  of  the  faid  old  England.  A thorough 
home-bred,  untravelled  fon  of  pur  ifte,  would  be 
apt  to  wonder  how  they  could  have  emigrated 
from  thofe  forefts,  not  believing  it  poftible  they 
could  be  natives  of  the  foil.  Natives  however 
they  are,  and  nature  has  been  venerated  as  die 
ought  to  be  in  the  liberty  of  their  growths  for 
except  in  the  grand  avenues  that  form  the  malls, 
and  a few  other  promenades  which  are  cue 
through  them,  not  a branch  has  been  cc  curtailed 
<f  of  its  fair  proportions”  for  centuries,  except 
in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  exigence.  Even  in  times 
of  private,  or  of  publick  rapacity,  when  the  molt 
innocent  and  lovely  parts  of  nature  are  facrificed 
to  the  mod  dreadful  art,  that  of  war,  this  wood 
has  been  fpared.  In  the  great  war  with  Spain, 
Philip  II.  it  appears,  ordered  that  not  a twig 
Oiould  fuffer,  and  the  foldiers  who  were  in 
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the  habit  of  hewing  down  all  before  them* 
refpedted  this  command.  The  common  peo- 
ple who  have  feldom  any  high  tafte  for  rural 
graces,  entertain  a more  than  fuperftitious  regard 
for  this  wood.  Their  High  Mightinefles,  how- 
ever, in  the  year  1576,  to  fupply  a State  necef- 
fity,  had  fat  in  Council  upon  it,  and  pronounced 
the  lenience  of  deftruction.  The  burghers  aftem- 
bled,  remonftrated,  and  undemanding  the  Repub- 
lick  required  fuch  a facrifice — alledging  the  fale 
of  the  timber  would  yield  fuch  a fum — that  fum 
then  rejoined  the  Citizens  fhall  be  moft  willingly 
paid  to  ranfom  our  favourite  wood,  and  the  money 
we  raife  may  be  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of 
the  (late.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  fince 
that  time,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  there 
have  not  been  a dozen  trees  devoted  to  the  axe : 
— fo  jealous  indeed  are  the  Dutch  of  preferving 
them,  that  the  death  of  an  hare  or  partridge  in 
England,  is  not  more  punifhed  by  a country 
juilice — who  happens  himfelf  to  be  a fportfman, 
on  a poor  fellow  who  happens  to  be  a fportfman 
alfo — than  are  thofe  men  or  boys  who  fhould  pre- 
fume to  do  any  injury  to  a fingle  bough  of  this 
beautiful  wood. 

This  vigilance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
magiftrates  is  very  diftnterefted  in  proportion  as 

that 
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that  of  the  common  people  is  felfifh ; for  the 
Dutch  gentry  are  by  no  means  fond  of  wood 
walks,  or  indeed  any  walks  while  they  can  either 
flay  at  home,  or  be  carried  abroad;  preferring  any 
conveyance,  even  one  of  their  cart-coaches  to  that 
of  their  own  legs.  All  attra&ive  as  this  wood 
appears  to  be,  you  rarely  fee,  except  on  a Sunday 
when  great  folks  exhibit  themfelves  as  well  as 
little  ones,  a dozen  perfons  in  the  whole  tour  of 
its  moft  publick  walks ; and  if  you  encounter  one 
man  in  a week’s  vifitation  of  the  private  paths — 
I mean  one  Dutchman — you  (fare  at  him  as  a 
curiofity.  For  my  own  part  I can  fay  with 
Comus, 

“ I know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
ee  Dingle  or  buihy  dell  of  this  fair  wood, 
tf  And  ev’ry  bolky  bourne  from  fide  to  fide, 

” My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood  ; 

**  And  if  one  ftray  attendant  there  was  lodg’d, 

“ Or  fhrouded  in  its  limits  I mujl  fee  him.” 

Since  the  difafters  or  Ihall  we  call  them  triumphs 
of  France,  I have  now  and  then  met  a folitary 
emigrant  with  his  book,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  his  nation,  reading  or  Teeming  to  read,  but  in 
general  the  whole  range  of  the  wood  has  been 
left  “ to  nature  and  to  me.”  Ancient  authors 
however  inform  us,  that  it  was  once  ufual  for 
the  foreign  minifters  or  others  to  give  concerts 

alternately 
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alternately  thro'  the  dimmer*  when  the  wood  was 
crouded  with  the  fadiion  of  the  town  and  country 
as  well  as  the  citizens  and  peafantry.  The  mufic 
was  a mixture  of  the  rural  and  martial  kinds*  con- 
fiding principally  of  drums*  trumpets  and  French 
horns;  and  care  wasx  taken  not  only  to  keep  the 
performers  at  a proper  didance*  but  out  of  the 
fight  of  the  company.  But  though  this  additional 
charm  might  be  very  agreeable*  none  is  wanting 
to  the  true  lover  of  nature  in  fuch  a wood  as 
this,  where  fcarce  a mile  removed  from  the 
“ bufy  hum  of  men*” 

Wifdom’s  felt 

“ Might  forth  to  feek  retired  folitude, 

“ Where  with  her  beft  nurfe,  contemplation, 

,f  She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

“ For  muling  meditation  moil  affe&s 

“ The  peniive  fecrecy  of  defert  cell, 

t(  Far  from  the  chearful  haunts  of  men  and  herds.0 

' l 

Forgive  me,  I am  growing  poetical  But  re- 
member it  is  the  Hague- wood  and  Milton  who 
have  led  me  thus  far  adray. — Yonder  green  alley 
will  take  us  again  into  the  world. 
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UTTER  XL. 
to  the  same. 

Since  i had  the  pleafure  to  addrefs  you 
Jail,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  inftead  of  apolo- 
gizing for  yielding  a little  to  the  magick  of  the 
Mufe,  I Ihould  have  claimed  your  attention  to 
the  refult  of  my  own  obfervation  and  enquiry 
into  the  prefen  t ft  ate  of  the  Dutch  poefy : which 
would  be  to  you,  and  ought  to  be  to  every  traveller, 
a juft  objedt  of  confideration. 

It  would  indeed  be  an  unpardonable  omiftion 
not  to  apprife  you  that  as  a ftranger  you  will 
be  welcomed  to 

<s  A Feaft  of  reafon  and  a flow  of  foul,’* 

given  by  feveral  private  gentlemen  w,ho  meet  by 
turns  weekly,  at  each  other’s  houfes  iii  this  town, 
to  difcourfe  in  a friendly  but  not  formal  manner 
on  the  arts  and  fciences  s and  you  will  no  doubt 
become  a member  of  the  poetical  fociety,  which 
was  inftituted  here  fome  years  fince  for  the  purpofe 
of  bringing  to  greater  polifti  the  productions  of 
the  Dutch  mufe.  This  fociety  is  held  in  one  of 
the  beft  apartments  of  Prince  Maurice's  palace. 
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It  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  Dutch  them- 
felves,  that  the  little  handful  of  watery  earth 
which  belongs  to  them,  unknown  even  to  the  reft 
of  Europe  till  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  getting  firft  into  reputation  of  a martial  kind 
by  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants  againft  the  ufur- 
pations  of  Spain,  feemed  for  ages  undeferving 
the  notice  of  the  literary  world. 

Even  at  this  day  when  the  torch  of  every  mufe 
feems  to  flame  over  every  other  part  of  Europe, 
the  light  which  is  emitted  from  the  poets  of  the 
Dutch  hemifphere  is  like  that  of  a taper  juft  glim- 
mering through  the  Provinces.  The  names  of 
Hooft,  Vondel,  and  Antonides  are  fcarce  known 
beyond  thofe  narrow  limits ; while  every  minor 
author  in  the  boafted  age  of  Louis  XIV.  every 
puny  whipfter  of  the  mufe,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  or  an  acroftick  is  familiar  to  every  reader, 
down  even  to  thofe  pettyfogging  quarrels  amongft 
themfelves,  that  are  a difgrace  to  letters,  and  ought 
to  be  remembered  only  with  fhame.  Thus  the 
worft  poetry  of  France  has  a more  extend ve 
charadter  than  the  beft  of  Holland, 

The  caufe  of  this  is  very  well  and  truly  account- 
ed for  by  a writer  of  the  laft  mentioned  country. 
This  injuftice  fays  he  is  derived  from  the  fame 
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fource,  as  that  which  fo  long  impeded  the  repu- 
tation of  Dryden,  Milton,  and  Shakfpeare  of 
England ; namely,  the  general  ignorance  of 
foreigners  in  the  Dutch  and  Britifh  languages. 
The  Dutch  idiom  though  more  rich  and  powerful 
than  the  French,  is  not,  never  was,  and  probably 
never  will.,  be  either  by  fortune  or  by  choice,  a 
language  of  fafhion.  That  of  France  on  the  con- 
trary, like  the  Greek  and  Latin  formerly,  is  the 
univerfal  language  of  courts,  and  in  moft  countries 
a marked  objed  of  education  ; rifing  partly  from 
the  famous  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes,  in 
that  fwarm  of  emigrants  who  were  conftrained 
to  fly  from  their  native  land  in  1685.  Bafnefe, 
Baufobre,  Bayle,  Le  Clerk,  and  very  many  other 
illuftrious  philologifts  hence  became  known  to 
the  reft  of  the  world.  And  the  more  recent  flight 
which  this  ingenious  people  have  been  compelled 
to  take,  and  are  continuing  to  take  at  this  moment, 
will  give  the  influence  of  their  gay  and  amiable 
language  a yet  wider  range.  Certainly  there  is 
no  one  would  attempt  to  compare  with  the  literary 
fatellites  that  formed  the  French  glory  of  the 
feventeenth  age,  and  of  poetry  in  particular — for 
it  was  that  age  which  added  Corneille,  Moliere, 
Boileau,  Fontaine,  and  Racine  to  the  conftellation, 
— the  few  bards  who  have  illumined  the  horizon  of 
Holland.  This  country  has  never  yet  given 

birth 
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birth  to  a poet  who  role  above  the  merits  of 
Reynard ; and  he  can  fcarce  be  eftimated  beyond 
the  laft  form  of  the  fecond,  or  perhaps  the  firft 
bench  of  the  third  rank.  Neverthelefs  Holland  has 
produced  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  in 
every  art  and  fcience  have  deferved  well  not  only 
of  their  own  country  but  of  all  Europe  $ yet  if  we 
except  a very  few  individuals  fuch  as  I euenhoch, 
Huygens,  Gravefzande,  Boerhaave,  and  Vando- 
veren  in  phyfic,  Voct  in  jurifprudence,  and  Burman 
and  Gronoviusin  general  literature,  there  is  fcarcely 
an  author  whofe  fame  has  reached  his  next  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  fide  the  water . 

Why,  afks  a fenfible  Dutchman,  are  our  poets, 
philofophers,  and  hiftorians  fo  little  popular 
amongft  furrounding  nations  ? Why  are  not  the 
heji  of  their  writings  at  leaft  as  well  known  as  the 
wcrjl  of  thofe  of  other  countries,  the  very  trafh 
of  whole  prelles  we  tranOate?  Surely  it  is  a 
fettled  point  with  others  to  negledl  us  ? Were  it 
not  fo,  our  Little  Rcptblick  would  not  confine  its 
character  to  trade  and  commerce,  but  alTert  its 
rights  to  fame  in  the  Great  Republick  of  Letters . 

The  Dutch  have  fucceeded  chiefly  in  theEpick  ; 
of  their  power  in  which  Ipecies  of -poetry  they  have 
exhibited  three  examples,  one  by  Antonides,  one 

ky 
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by  Rotzans,  and  an  epick  poem  called  the  Hiftory 
of  Abraham  the  Patriarch;  in  Dutch,  Abraham 
de  Aartfvader.  To  fhew  that  the  Dutch  are  not 
deficient  in  point  of  quantity  they  have  filled  two 
confiderable  volumes  with  the  names  and  hiftories 
of  their  authors,  amongft  whom  very  refpe<5table 
mention  is  made  of  the  above  epick  poets.  By 
way  of  fpecimen  as  to  the  quality , I will  prefent 
you  with  a fhort  account  of  the  lives  and  writings 
of  thefe  favourite  bards. 

/ 

Antonides  van  der  Goes  was  a native  of  Zealand, 
born  in  the  year  1648,  and  died  in  1684.  His 
genius  is  chara&erifed  by  its  eafe,  boldnefs  and 
fire  : and  his  beft  poem  is  that  which  celebrates 
the  river  Y,  on  which  the  city  of  Amflerdam  is 
ere&ed. 

This  poem  is  divided  into  four  cantos : and 
the  flourifhing  ftate  of  Amflerdam,  fituated  on 
the  Y,  furnifhed  the  author  with  this  fubjedl.  It 
is  thus  conduced ; the  firft  canto  is  employed  in 
celebrating  every  thing  remarkable  on  the  banks 
or  on  the  bofom  of  the  river.  The  defcriptive 
parts  are  here  a little  too  redundant ; the  com- 
mon fault  of  defcriptive  poetry.  The  bridge, 
called  the  Pont  Neuf  (New  Bridge)  is  reprefented 
as  the  refidence  of  fame,  on  which  fhe  is  fuppofed 
vol  11.  P to 
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to  have  eredled  a temple,  dedicated  to  pleafure 
and  commerce,  the  particular  objects  of  which 
are  painted  with  great  truth  and  energy.  A part 
of  the  city,  which  is  called  the  New  Ifland,  gives 
our  author  a fair  opportunity  to  celebrate  Ad- 
miral Ruyter,  whofe  houfe  flood  in  that  quarter. 

“ At  the  narfie  of  that  hero,  exclaims  the 
“ *poet,  the  river  fwells  under  my  view  as  with 
<c  pride : I behold  the  delighted  waves  advance 
“ to  the  foot  of  his  palace,  as  if  to  bathe  and 
“ fariftify  the  fpot  with  gratitude  and  admiration. 
£C  'Twas  thus  the  Tyber  overflowed  its  banks  to 
<c  teftify  its  joy  at  the  triumph  of  Odtavius  Ctefar. 
u O,  Ruyter ! thy  name  is  more  deferving  the 
cc  epithet  of  Great  than  that  of  Egypt's  Con- 
cc  queror  j no  wonder  then  if  the  confeious  Nep- 
4C  tune,  and  all  his  watery  train,  fliew  thee  a more 
a profound  homage  V3 

Now  although,  my  dear  friend,  I fear  thefe 
fame  Y waters  cared  as  little  for  the  fpot  where 
the  admiral  was  born,  as  for  that  where  the  author 
purchafed  the  quill  with  which  he  wrote  the 
defcription,  or  for  the  goofs  on  whofe  wing  it 

* Whofe  expreffions  I have  tranllated  literally. 
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originally  grew ; though  I am  apprehenfive  this 
iympathizing  river 

**  Nor  g&ve  one  bubble  lefs,  one  murmur  more,5' 

on  the  occafion,  we  muft  either  allow  thefe 
poetical  imaginings , or  take  away  from  the  mule 
altogether  her  moft  efiential  privilege,  invention, 
and  all  her  creative  powers — 

“ Thole  painted  clouds  that  beautify  her  lays” 

And  you  are  to  remember  that  a man  of  genius 
w looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life,  with  the  eye 
<c  which  nature  only  bellows  on  genius — the 
eye  that  diftinguifhes  in  every  thing  preiented  to 
its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination 
can  delight  to  be  detained.  Poets  of  all  countries 
have  claimed  them,  and  when  fo  many  Englifh 
and  French  epicks  have  made  their  rivers  Jpeak , 
ftngy  dance>  and  exhibit  a great  many  other  pretty 
conceits,  it  will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  the  river  Y 
may  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a few  palling  compli- 
ments to  one  of  the  heroes  who  fo  bravely  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  as  a Son  of  the  IVaves.  It  was 
this  Admiral  Ruyter,  you  know,  who  had  fo 
“ many  hair-breadth  efcapes,”  particularly  in 
gaining  his  deftined  port  in  the  Sale  Roads,  in 
defiance  of  five  Algerine  pirates,  who  lay  in  wait 
for,  and  purfued  him.  The  Moors  who  from  the 
p 2 town 
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town  were  fpe&ators  of  this  a&ion,  prefented  him 
with  a Barbary  horfe,  richly  caparifoned,  on  which 
he  was  invited  to  make  a triumphal  entry,  fol- 
lowed by  the  five  pirate  Captains  in  chains. 
We  have  reafon  to  remember  this  great  naval 
officer ; for  it  was  he  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Van  Tromp,  commanded  the  fleet  againft  us,  and 
with  fo  much  honour  in  1653.  It  was  he  who 
took  the  famous  renegado  Amand  de  Dias,  whom 
he  hung  at  the  yard's  arm.  In  the  three  obftinate 
engagements,  between  the  Dutch,  Englifh,  and 
French  fleets,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  Ruyter 
conducted  himfelf  in  fo  gallant  a manner,  that 
Vice  Admiral  D’Eftrees,  in  a letter  to  Colbert, 
faid,  “ I fliould  be  very  willing  to  purchafe  with 
my  life  the  glory  which  Ruyter  has  acquired  in 
thefe  defperate  actions. The  patents  for  his 
dukedom  were  prefented  after  his  death  to  his 
family,  but  preferring  the  title  of  Defendants  of  a 
good  Citizeny  they  declined  every  other  honour. 
And  I have  always  thought  it  one  of  the  few  real 
inftances,  amongft  the  many  imputed  ones  ofgreat- 
nefs  of  mind  in  Louis  XIV.  when,  on  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  death  of  this  noble  mariner,  he 
exclaimed,  “ that  he  himfelf  fliould  be  unworthy 
of  life,  were  he  not  to  regret  flncerely  the  lofs  of 
fuch  a man  as  De  Ruyter  to  his  country  and  to 
the  world !” 
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Thefe  things  confidered,  it  was  furely  the  lead: 
the  river  Y could  do,  to  make  the  houfe  in  which 
he  had  lived  a bow  as  it  flowed  by ; and  the  man 
that  cannot  perfuade  his  reafon  to  fmile  on  this 
image  of  poetical  juftice , deferves  to  go  the  dull 
rounds  of  a mill  horfe  for  the  reft  of  his  life. 

In  the  fecond  Canto,  after  having  given afplen- 
did  panegyric  on  navigation,  the  poet  pays  due 
attention  to  the  grand  fleet  then  lying  in  the  river, 
and  celebrates  the  atchievements  of  particular 
fhips  of  war,  at  that  moment  anchoring  in  the 
ftream.  He  next  defcants  on  the  different  articles 
of  the  Dutch  trade,  brought  by  their  merchant- 
men into  the  port  of  Amfterdam  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Book  the  third  is  taken  up  with  an  epifode ; 
the  poet  then  carries  his  readers  to  the  lottom  of 
the  Y,  where  we  are  invited  to  partake  of  a fete 
marine,  which  the  grateful  river  prepares  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  The 
author  arriving  at  the  bottom,  is  conduced  by  one 
of  the  water  goddefles,  who  gives  him  the  hiftory 
of  the  moft  celebrated  rivers.  “ See’ft  thou,  fays 
the  goddefs,  fee’ft  thou  that  noble  river,  whofe 
long  trefles  refemble  the  poplar  of  Hercules  ? 
That  is  Eridanus.  Thus  was  it  called  before  thy 
p 3 fatal 
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fatal  enterprize,  prefumptuous  Phaeton,  ere  angry 
Jove  precipitated  thee,  (even  in  the  fplendid  car 
that  contained  thee)  to  the  bottom  of  the  waves ; 
but  in  pity  to  thy  unhappy  fire,  the  name  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  the  Po.  At  firft  thou  per- 
ceived that  the  imprifoned  waters  are  hid  under 
the  giant  (boulders  of  the  Alps,  but  foon  regain- 
ing their  liberty,  they  quench  the  burning  third  of 
panting  Italy,  and  rambling  onward  lofe  them- 
felves  at  length  in  the  Adriatic.  Lidening  in 
days  of  yore  to  the  drains  of  Horace,  they  de- 
pended their  courfe  to  hear  the  poet  celebrate  his 
Lydia,  and  her  fportive  airs ; or,  while  he  fung  of 
Chloe,  praifing  her  modedy;  or  addrefifed  his 
Maecenas.  And  then,  favourite  of  Apollo, 
divine  fon  of  Maro,  thou  frequented  often  the 
banks  of  this  claffick  river.  It  fwells  to  greet 
thee,  and  with  proud  attention  lidens  to  thy  fong, 
during  whofe  enchantment  it  cannot  flow  : it  even 
commands  its  waves  to  keep  the  mod  profound 
filence.  Its  fubjeft  Naiads  hear  thee  with  admi- 
ration j and  when  thou  favedd  iEneas  from  falling 
Ilion,  and  led  him  to  rich  Aufonia,  each  wave 
appeared  to  do  thee  reverence,  and  dwelt  with 
rapture  on  thy  drain  1” 

This  paflage,  which  cannot  but  appear  like 
“ profe  run  mad  ” in  a literal  tranftetion,  has  great 

beauty 
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beauty  in  the  original,  as  well  for  the  imagery  as 
the  verification,  the  latter  of  which  is  remarkably 
harmonious  and  energic. 

By  order  of  Neptune,  the  Y is  placed  above  its 
fellows,  and  takes  rank  as  fovereign.  If  any  true 
Briton  fhould  be  difpleafed  at  this,  let  him  con- 
fider  he  has  no  right  to  monopolize  the  prejudices 
of  nations  ; and  furely  he  fhould  not  be  offended 
at  fharing  one  of  bis  moft  diftinguifhed  imperfec- 
tions with  a neighbour.  Methinks  he  ought  rather 
to  rejoice  that  fuch  prejudices  and  imperfections 
are  not  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Indeed  the  Dutch 
bard  feems  confcious  that  this  pre-eminence  given 
to  his  own  river  gods,  will  occafion  a fplafhing 
amongft  thofe  of  other  countries ; for  that  which 
is  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  Seine  is  very  much 
irritated  : the  Baltic  is  by  no  means  fatisfied,  and 
the  Thames  is  in  a terrible  paffion.  Thefe  troubled 
waters  dafh  their  foam  at  each  other  through  half 
a fccre  pages,  each  contending  for  the  fuperiority, 
which  is  at  length  given  by  the  monarch  of  the 
fea  to  the  Y,  and  the  other  rivers  are  obliged  to 
give  up  the  point;  though  they  do  not  give  it  up 
without  a great  deal  of  muttering,  as  they  roll 
back  difgraced  to  their  own  banks. 

The  laft  canto  furnifhing  fcant  matter,  and  that 
p 4 little 
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little  of  a rather  dry  nature,  a meagre  defcription 
of  the  Y,  our  poet  takes  refuge  from  this  derility 
Of  his  Subject,  in  his  own  prolifick  fancy.  He 
introduces  a Sybil,  who  prefents  us  with  a magni- 
ficent painting  of  all  the  evils  and  misfortunes 
which  the  Batavians  Suffered  before  they  enjoyed 
that  degree  of  power  and  glory  which  they  now 
boaft.  This  rinay  be  confidered  as  a fort  of  poe- 
tical hidory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Repub- 
lick  ; and  our  author  has  contrived  to  render  it 
one  of  the  mod  intereding  parts  of  his  work.  He 
concludes  with  an  addrefs  to  the  magidrates  of 
Amderdam,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  government  he 
attributes,  in  great  meafure,  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city. 

If  the  criticks  fhould  refufe  this  work  the  rank 
of  an  Epick,  it  certainly  may  command  a diftin- 
guifhed  place  amongd  the  bed  defcriptive  poems, 
and  were  there  no  other  Specimen,  Snould  redeem 
Holland  from  the  digma  of  never  having  given 
birth  to  a truly  poetical  produ&ion. 

The  general  tedimony  borne  to  the  merit  of  the 
author  of  this  work,  corresponds  with  the  above. 
He  is  confidered  as  a poet  of  a rich  and  Sublime 
genius ; and  his  Foem  on  the  Y as  a very  noble 
performance.  After  what  this  bard  has  Sung  of 

that 
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that  river,  and  our  Denham  of  the  Thames,  thole 
celebrated  waters  need  not  envy  the  Tiber  his 
poets. 

The  great  Penficnary  Cotts  i's  alfo  allowed  to 
be  deferving  of  the  praifes  which  Carter  and  his 
own  countrymen  beftow  on  him.  Correct,  co- 
pious, affecting,  and  for  his  delicacy  and  har- 
mony, juftly  ftyled  the  Dutch  Ovid.  His  verfes 
have  in  them  fomething  that  interefts  and  attaches : 
uniting  a profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  characters  of  men,  with  a fplendid 
fancy,  he  paints  with  truth,  force,  and  vivacity. 
His  diction  is  pure  and  natural;  his  thoughts 
delicately  conceived  and  happily  delivered  ; and 
his  defcriptions,  to  other  charms,  add  thofe  of 
novelty. 

This  ingenious  writer  was  likewife  a fagacious 
ffatefman ; he  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  feals  of 
Holland  and  Weft-Friezeiand,  and  Stadthoider 
of  the  Fiefs ; but  he  withdrew  himfelf  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  while  in  the  bloffbm  of 
publick  favour,  from  all  political  bufinefs  to  in- 
dulge his  love  of  poefy  : in  which,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  eafe  and  grace  of  his  verfes,  he  refem- 
bles  our  favourite  Prior,  who  likewife  was,  you 
know,  both  poet  and  politician.  De  Cotts,  how- 
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ever,  was  never  perfuaded  to  quit  his  retreat  but 
at  the  indance  of  their  High  Mighunefles,  who 
one t borrowed  him  from  the  mufes  and  the  lhades 
where  they  delight  to  dwell,  to  undertake  a diplo- 
rnatick  character,  as  Amballador  of  the  States 
to  England,  in  thole  ftormy  days  when  Crom- 
well with  a daring  hand  governed  our  helm.  The 
Penfionary  was  received  amongft  us  with  the  dif- 
tin&ion  his  talents  commanded  as  a wit  and  a man 
of  bufmefsj  but  his  embafiy  being  honourably 
completed,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  to  one  of  the  mod  fequedered  parts  of  it 
where  he  had  an  edate  on  which  he  lived,  and  on 
which  he  died,  the  latter  event  happening  fome 
time  in  the  year  1660. 

The  Dutch  are  extremely  proud  of  this  poet. 
His  works  have  been  fent  forth  in  every  poflible 
fize  and  form : the  lad  edition  appeared  very 
fplendidiy  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  1726. 

The  Dutch  theatre  depends  very  much  on  that 
of  every  other  country,  particularly  the  Englifh, 
German,  and  French,  whofe  plays  they  give  in 
trandation  with  great  fuccefs.  At  Amderdam  I 
once  faw  the  tranflation  of  an  Englifh  tragedy,  a 
German  interlude,  and  a French  farce,  acted  on 
the  fame  night. 
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The  objection  brought  by  the  criticks  againft 
the  dramatick,  efpecially  the  tragick  writers  of 
Holland,  is,  that  they  are  incorredt,  and  fo  far 
from  confulting  Ariflotle,  feem  to  defpife  both  him 
and  his  laws.  They  have,  however,  one  tragick 
writer  of  confiderable  eminence,  and  whofe  pieces 
are  what  is  technically  called  flock,  being  repre- 
fented  in  their  turn  every  feafon.  He  certainly 
has  a mixture  of  great  faults  and  beauties.  His 
moft  popular  drama  is  Gilbert  of  Amftel,  or  the 
liege  of  Amfterdam.  I Ihould  give  you  but  little 
pleafure,  and  do  the  author  lefs  credit,  were  I to 
offer  you  an  analyfis  of  this  piece,  which  is  a 
flrange  jumble  of  good  and  bad,  fublime  and  ab~ 
furd  ; though  it  is  performed  every  feafon  amidfl: 
thunders  of  applaufe  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fcenery  and  pageantry  of  the  deco- 
rations. I cannot  forbear  giving  you  one  inflance 
out  of  many  of  its  aftonifhing  abfurdity.  The 
cataflrophe  is  thus  fettled.  Gilbert,  the  hero,  af- 
ter the  furrender  of  Amlterdam,  determines  to 
fend  away  his  wife  and  children  to  avoid  the  rapa- 
city of  the  conqueror.  His  wife  on  the  other 
hand,  refolved  not  to  be  outdone  in  tendernefs,  de- 
fires to  flay  with  her  captive  lord  and  (hare  his 
fate.  This  brings  on  between  them  a conteft  of 
affedtion  in  which  each  maintains  a generous  idea, 
with  the  ufual  force  of  difinterefted  love.  In  the 

midft 
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midfl  of  this  flrife  a very  unlooked-for  vifitor 
comes  on  the  ftage,  no  lefs  than  the  angel  Raphael* 
who  pops  down  from  heaven  in  a cloudy  chariot, 
on  purpofe  to  put  an  end  to  this  difpute  betwixt 
man  and  wife.  He  very  dexteroufly  makes  ufe  of 
the  faid  cloudy  chariot  to  fkreen  them  from  their 
enemies,  and  affifts  both  in  fairly  running  away. 
Under  fuch  a feraphic  guard  no  wonder  that  they 
got  lafe  out  of  the  garrifon  ; for  they  were  wrap- 
ped up  fnug  (together  with  their  children)  in  the 
before-mentioned  chariot,  and  feemed  to  the  fenti- 
nels,  fays  the  bard,  a pajjing  cloud . Raphael  con- 
ducts them  to  a fafe  recefs  in  the  dominions  of 
Prufiia,  and  in  their  way  thither  bids  them  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  that  it  is  the  intention  of  fate  to 
make  Amfterdam  one  of  the  nobleft  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  he  can  forefee  there  will  rife  up  to 
future  times  a Dutch  bard,  who  fhall  make  the 
misfortunes  of  Gilbert  and  his  family  the  fub- 
jed  of  a tragedy,  which  fhall  be  performed 
with  great  fuccefs  on  the  Dutch  ftage. 

Did  ever  author  contrive,  in  a more  novel  way, 
to  pay  himfelf  and  his  hero  a compliment  ? Or 
did  ever  Raphael  employ  himfelf  in  fuch  a comical 
bufinefs  as  he  appears  to  have  undertaken  in  this 
very  comical  denouement  of  a deep  tragedy  ? One 
would  think  that  the  poet  meant  to  finifh  his  tra- 
gedy 
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gcdy  by  a burlefque  ; in  which  fpecies  of  writing 
the  Dutch  greatly  excel ; their  principal  author  in 
which  ftyle  is  Foquembrog,  who  is  the  Scarron  of 
Holland. 

Nor  are  they  without  thofe  felf- taught  bards 
who  anfwer  to  our  Stephen  Duck’s,  Wood-houfes, 
and  the  Milkmaid  ofBriftol.  Of  this  clafs,  Hu- 
bert Poot,  of  Delft,  the  fon  of  a peafant,  who  flou- 
rifhed  about  a century  ago  is  the  molt  diftin- 
guifhed.  We  are  informed  that  he  had  no  educa- 
tion, little  or  no  reading,  and  never  fuffered  his 
paflion  for  making  verfes  to  interrupt  his  duty  as 
a day-labourer  : notwithftanding  which,  he  is  the 
father  of  the  paltoral  and  eiegiack  poetry  of  his 
country.  His  addrefs  to  Galatea,  and  his  Idyls, 
particularly  that  entituled  Diana  and  Endymion, 
contain  fome  very  beautiful  images  and  melodious 
verification.  Poet  a najcitur  non  jit , is  you  know  an 
old  remark,  and  Poot’s  is  a very  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  it.  You  will  find  the  beft  edition  of  his 
works  in  three  volumes  quarto,  with  pretty  vig- 
nettes, printed  at  Delfr,  in  1734.  He  died  in  the 
preceding  year.  He  is  faid  to  have  fold  his  watch, 
and  fhoe-buckles,  and  ring,  to  purchafe  books, 
deeming  the  former  luxuries,  and  the  latter  necefia- 
ries.  I have  paid  a vifit  to  his  cottage  and  his 
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grave ; and  after  having  read  his  works,  felt  the 
emotions  of  a friend  at  both. 

I have  felefted  thefe  literary  (ketches  as  a frelh 
encouragement  for  the  refidentiary  traveller  to 
attain  fome  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language ; 
which  will  enable  him  to  perufe  many  good  poets, 
of  a country,  which  is  too  commonly  thought  ne- 
ver to  have  produced  any.  I need  not  remind 
you  that  Erafmus,  Grotius,  and  Boerhaave,  are  to 
be  numbered  amongft  their  milcellaneous  writers 
a triumvirate,  it  has  been  obferved,  not  to  be  excel- 
led by  three  perfons  of  any  other  nation  wherefb- 
ever  the  light  of  learning  has  been  diffufed.  Dry- 
den,  you  know,  has  properly  given  to  three  coun- 
tries an  honour  which  he  deems  fufEcient  to  im- 
mortalize each : 

“ Three  poets,  in  three  diftant  ages  born, 

“ Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn  ; 

“ The  firft  in  loftinefs  of  thought  furpaft, 

**  The  next  in  majefty,  in  both  the  Iaft. 

Thefe  little  provinces  have  given  birth  to  three 
writers  who  would  have  conftituted  the  glory  of 
any  three  nations  of  the  world.  To  Erafmus  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  letters  is  indebted  for  its 
re-eftablifliment,  and  a new  sera  of  its  glory ; and 
Grotius  did  honour,  not  only  to  his  country  but  to 

human 
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human  nature  5 and  the  pride  with  which  the 
Dutch  contemplate  their  Boerhaave,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  what  has  been  faid  of  him  by  Johnfon  : 
u a man  formed  by  nature  for  great  defigns, 
“ and  guided  by  religion  in  the  exertion  of  his 
<c  abilities : determined  to  lofe  none  of  his  hours, 
<c  when  he  had  attained  one  fcience  he  attempted 
“ another:  he  added  phyfic  to  divinity;  chemiftry 
fc  to  the  mathematicks ; and  anatomy  to  botany, 
“ He  recommended  truth  by  his  elegance,  and 
cc  embeilifhed  the  philofopher  with  polite  litera- 
cc  ture  : yet  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon, 
“ holds  in  his  charader  but  the  fecond  place ; for 
cc  his  virtue  was  more  uncommon  than  his  learn- 
ce  ing.  Fie  afcribed  all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty, 
u and  all  his  goodnefs  to  the  grace  of  his  God, 
<c  May  thofe  who  ftudy  his  writings  imitate  his 
cc  life!  and  thofe  who  endeavour  after  his  know- 
ee  ledge,  afoire  like  wife  to  his  piety  !” 

Neither  has'  the  Republick  wanted,  as  Carter 
obferves,  able  hiftorians  or  civilians,  Brandt's 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Low  Countries 
is  a piece  fo  much  admired,  that  one  of  the  pen- 
fionaries  ufed  to  fay,  the  Dutch  language  deferved 
to  be  learned  by  foreigners,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
pleafure  of  reading  that  hiftorian ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  univerfity  in  Europe,  where 
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the  civil  law  is  taught  with  fo  much  dignity  as  at 
Leyden  and  Utrecht.  Vinnius  and  Voet,  the 
firft  upon  the  Inftitutes,  and  the  latter  upon  the 
Pande&s,  have  been  pronounced  the  ftandards  of 
that  law.  It  is  not  without  reafon  their  law- 
writers  in  general,  like  their  pleaders,  are  accufed 
of  prolixity ; they  overwhelm  us  with  a deluge  of 
words,  and  make  us  lofe  fight  of  the  main  point 
by  the  multiplicity  with  which  they  entangle  and 
iurround  it. 

But,  perhaps,  the  fame  imputation  will  lie 
againft  the  Dutch  divines,  the  prolixity  of  whofe 
writings  no  human  patience  can  fupport.  They 
will  write  a volume  on  an  Hebrew  word,  and  an- 
other by  way  of  fupplement,  on  the  pronunciation 
of  that  word.  I would  not,  however,  urge  this 
too  far  againft  a very  refpe&able  body ; being 
convinced,  no  lefs  than  the  author  of  the  tc  Pre- 
tc  fent  State  of  the  Provinces/’  that  if  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  originals  of  the  Bible  and  other 
learned  languages  if  being  well  read  in  the  beft 
commentators,  and  facred  criticks,  a good  tafte 
of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  controverfies,  joined 
with  a laborious  difeharge  of  the  palloral  duty,  be 
efteemed  effential  qualities  in  forming  good 
clergymen,  there  are  few  churches  in  the  world 
better  provided  with  able  minifters  than  that  of 
Holland. 
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In  a former  letter,  I fpoke  of  the  neceflity,  fe 
defendmdo , of  acquiring  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch  language,  and  I noticed  in  general  terms, 
the  firiking  refemblance  between  it  and  our  own 
tongue.  At  the  time  of  making  this  remark  I 
did  not  know  it  had  been  made  before;  I now  find 
it  has ; and  fo  good  a fpecimen  offered  to  'prove 
that  refemblance,  that  I Hi  all,  by  way  of  fupple- 
ment  to  what  has  been  previoufly  obferved,  tran- 
fcribe  it  as  it  lies  ready  to  my  purpofe  ; juft  premi- 
fing,that  the Bi itifh  nation  are  very  apt  to  cenfure 
and  deride  that  language,  without  knowing,  or 
at  lead:  confidering,  that  the  compound  themfelves 
fpeak  is  little  more  than  the  Low  Dutch.  If  we 
have  foftened  a few'  of  the  terms  by  English  refine- 
ments, and  by  naturalizing  abundance  of  the  French 
and  Latin,  the  difference  is  not  fo  great  as  to 
make  us  lofe  fight  of  that  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  and  which  is  certainly  our  parent  tongue. 
Sir  William  Temple  lays,  that  part  of  the  Saxons 
who  conquered  England  came  from  Friezeland, 
which  is  very  probable,  as  that  province  lies  nearer 
to  Saxony  than  the  other  two  maritime  powers, 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Numbers  of  the  Saxons 
came  down  from  the  North  of  Germany  at  differ- 
ent times  into  the  Low  Countries.  After  having 
made  fome  fettlements,  they  paffed  over  into  the 
fouth  part  of  Britain,  with  a mixture  no  doubt  of 
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th  natives  of  the  provinces  from  whence  they  fet 
out.  They,  however,  ftill  retained  the  names  of 
their  nation  and  diftridt,  m.  of  Saxons  and 
Engles.  The  ftrft,  in  procefs  of  time,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  parcel  the  country  out  into  feven 
diftindl  Saxon  kingdoms  * and  the  latter,  though 
no  very  confiderable  part  of  their  own  country,  had 
the  honour  to  unite  thofe  kingdoms  into  one 
under  Egbert,  one  of  their  defcendants,  about  the 
year  800.  Thus  the  reafon  is  manifeft  why  the 
Low  Dutch,  properly  fo  called,  is  fpoken  at 
this  day  in  England,  preferably  to  Saxon  or 
the  High  Dutch  3 and  thus  too  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  general  fimilarity  betwixt  the 
Low  Dutch  and  the  Englilh,  the  latter  of 
which  has  all  the  leading  features  of  the  former, 
<c  more  delicately  touch'd,”  as  for  example : 


W y hebbe  yefien  een  fchip 
op  de  zee  daer  in  warre  tien 
mannen  en  feeven  kindred; 
het  was  ouder  voile  fyl,  de 
wind  was  goed  ; de  Ton  fcheen 
klaair  op  het  water.  Defe 
mannen  verfogte  ons  in  het 
fchip  te  ho  men,  ende  tra&ier 
de  well. 

Sittende  op  het  deck,  wy 
hadde  mufye,  en  dronken  een 
glas  goed  wyn,  brandewyn, 
*en  bier,  Wy  wilde  gren  wa- 


We  have  feen  a fhip  upon 
the  fea,  in  which  were  teiv 
men  and  feven  children.  It 
was  under  full  fail;  the  wind 
was  good  : the  fun  {hone  clear 
on  the  water.  Thefe  men  in- 
vited us  to  come  into  the  Ihip, 
and  treated  us  well. 

Sitting  upon  the  deck,  we 
had  mufick,  and  drank  a glafs 
of  good  wine,  brandy,  or  beer. 
We  would  not  drink  water,- 
whenr 
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drinken,  om  dat  wy  goed 
wyn  hadde,  &c.  Wy  aten  fa- 
lade,  groen  kenit,  appelen, 
peeren,  vis,  vlees,  ^vittebrood 
en  boter.  Achter  dit  kwam 
de  tee,  coffy,  en  chocolade. 
In  de  kamer  was  een  tafel, 
vunr,  en  twe  beddens,  v/aar 
in  wy  fliepen,  wy  hebben 
de  fchipper  bedankt.  Wy 
fette  voet  aan’t  Engelfche 
land.  Engeland  is  een  groot 
koninkryk : ’t  land  is  vrug- 
thaar  in  tarw,  de  natie  is  ryk 
en  ftorch.  De  Kooning  die 
is  niet  oud,  en  heaft  foons,  en 
dogtors..  Hy  is  ye  naamt 
George  de  3d. 

Men  reckent  agt  milioen 
menfchen  in  Engeland,  en  fe- 
ven  hondert  duyfent  in  Lon- 
don : twee  hondert  en  vyftig 
duyfent  in  Amfterdam ; en 
vijf  hondert,  of  op  het  mefte 
fes  hondert  duyfent  in  Paris. 
Londen  is  de  grootfte  plaats 
in  de  wereld.  Is  het  niet 
wonderlijh,  datde  verftandigfte 
Engelfche  foude  niet  wel  ken- 
nen  haar  voorvaders,  of  mo- 
eder  ta'al,  en  het  land  waar  nit 
fy  voort  fyn  yekoomen?  De 
Engelfche  en  de  Nederlanders 
fyn  het  felfde  vclk  en  de 
felfde  nation*  ^ 
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when  we  had  fuch  good  wine, 
&c.  We  eat  fallad,  green 
herbs,  apples,  pears,  fifli,  flefh, 
white  bread  and  butter.  Af- 
ter all  came  the  tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate.  In  the  cham- 
ber was  a table,  fire,  and  two 
beds,  wherein  we  flept.  Hav- 
ing thanked  the  fkipper,  fet 
foot  on  Englifh  land.  Eng- 
land is  a great  kingdom:  the 
land  is  fruitful  in  wheat,  the 
nation  is  rich  and  llrong. 
The  King  is  not  old,  and  has 
fons  and  daughters.  He  is 
named  George  the  Third. 

We  reckon  eight  million 
people  in  England,  and  feven 
hundred  thoufand  in  London  ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand in  Amfterdam,  and  five 
hundred,  or  at  moil  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  in  Paris.  Lon- 
don is  the  greateft  place  in 
the  world.  Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful, that  the  underlla tiding 
Englifh  fiiould  not  well  know 
their  forefathers  or  mother 
tongue,  and  the  land  where- 
out  they  came?  The  Englifh 
and  the  Nether,  or  Low 
Dutch,  are  the  fame  folk,  and 
the  fame  nation. 

If 
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If  the  above  proof  of  affinity  be  added  to: 
thofe  already  pro  mi  fed  to  be  given  at  the  clofe 
of  our  Gleanings,  it  will  be  manifeft  that  the 
language  now  in  ufage  through  Great  Britain, 
is  in  good  meafure  the  fame  as  that  fpoken  in 
Holland, 

“ Through. certain  ft rainers  well  refin'd*” 

The  latter  certainly  founds  harffier,  and  more 
heavy  than  the  former ; but  every  man’s 
language,  like  his  voice,  feems  mufical  to  his 
own  ear:  befides  which,  I can  affiure  you,  the 
Dutch,  when  fpoken  by  a pretty  woman,  or  well- 
bred  man,  is  not  destitute  either  in  harmony  or 
elegance. 

The  above  example  is  almoft  totally  compofed 
of  kindred  words ; and  determine  that  they  are 
not  only  nearly  related  by  defcent,  but  that  they 
are  of  Dutch  or  German  extradlion.  The  great 
author  of  the  Engliffi  Didlionary,  indeed,  in 
tracing  the  family  of  Engliffi  words  to  their  origin,, 
tells  us,  that  he  confiders  the  German  and  the 
Dutch  “ not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  as 
cc  parents,  but  fillers  of  the  Engliffi.”  Even 
this  is  a very  clofe  alliance,  and  merits  that  we 
ffiould  treat  them  not  as  aliens,  but  as  relatives 
eftabliffied  in  different  countries.  Adieu.—- In  all 
countries  my  mind’s  bell  language  is  your’s. 

* LETTER 
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BETTER  XLI. 

TO  THE  'SAME, 

Rotterdam. 

SeE  the  uncomfortable  diftance  of  the 
date  of  your  laft  received  letter,  and  of  my 
power  to  anfwer  it — an  interval  of  more  than 
twenty  days ! Such  is  the  tyranny  of  winds  and 
waves.;  and  fuch  the  folicitudes  of  an  abfent 
friend. 

Bat,  according  to  the  proverb,  <c  ill  blows  the 
cc  wind  which  brings  not  good  to  fomebody,"  In 
the  prefent  cafe,  though  it  has  been  to  me  inaus- 
picious, I truft  it  has  to  you  'been  favourable;  and 
that  the  very  caufcs  Which  have  delayed  your  let- 
ters, have  accelerated  mine.  You  will  then  be 
fatisfied  that  my  regard  keeps  pace  with  your’s 
in  the  frequency  of  written  evidence. 

Yet  how  different  at  this  moment  is  the  face  of 
things  in  this  country,  from  that  you  have  fo 
delicioufly  deferibed ! Winter  has  forgot  his 
time,  and  come  back  into  Holland,  a trefpafiferon 
the  rights  of  fpring.  So  far  from  feeling  or  fee- 
ing the  blooming  approaches  of  the  latter,  we  are 
embraced  with  the  utmoft  rigours  of  the  former. 
This  very  morning,  though  otherwife  bright  and 

3 &ir. 
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fair,  being  one  of  the  coldeft  I ever  felt  in  my 
whole  life.  Your  fweet  and  captivating  landfcapes 
are1  inverted.  Indead  of  the  earth  covered  with 
fnow-drops,  it  is  covered  with  heaps  of  fnow  only  > 
and  in  lieu  of  watching  the  opening  buds,  thirty 
or  forty  fkippcrs  are  digging  in  the  canals  to  open 
the  ice ; and  I can  difcover  over  my  head  only 
the  white-encrufted  branches  frozen  from  top  to 
bottom.  Yet  I cannot,  by  any  means,  fay  this 
fort  of  fcenery  is  void  of  attraction.  To  a Britifh 
tra\eller  it  is  interefting  from  its  novelty;  for 
though  a world  of  white  does  not  feem  to  admit 
of  much  variety,  whether  viewed  in  one  country 
or  in,  another,  a deep  fall  of  fnow  and  hard  froft  is 
certainly  very  different.,  in  its  general  appearance 
in  Holland  and  England  What  it  is  in  the  latter 
you  have  feen  -and  felt : what  it  is  here  will  be 
more  pleafant  perhaps  in  my  defcription  than  from 
the  evidence  of  your  own  feelings. 

Rotterdam  is  in  itfelf,  you  know,  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  and  beautiful  towns  of  Holland, 
It  is  watered  by  the  Rotte,  from  whence  it  bor-> 
rows  its  name,  and  by  the  jundlion  of  that  river 
with  the  Mcufe,  and  the  proximity  of  both  to  the 
fea,  is  equally  well  fituated  for  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  Englifh  ear  is  caught  by  its 
accuflomed  founds  in  every  flreet,  and  almoft  in 

every 
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houfe;  for  trade  has  made  our  language  a 
fettler  in  this  place;  the  Englifh  merchandife  and 
the  Englifh  merchant  being  amongd  the  ftaple 
commodities  of  Rotterdam,  which  has  long  been 
confidered  as  the  fird  objedt  of  intercourfe  that  the 
-Britifh  nation  has  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  canals,  which  run  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
are  fo  broad  and  profound,  that  veffels  of  a noble 
:fize  and  of  equal  burthen  enter  into  it  abread. 
Thefe  canals  are  furrounded  by  the  mod  beautiful 
dreets,  each  of  which  is  adorned  by  a row  of  very 
fine  trees. 

Imagine  fuch  trees,  fuch  dreets,  and  fuch  canals, 
with  all  their  inhabitants,  combining  to  form  a 
winter  piece  ! Reprefent  to  yourfeif  the  houfes, 
almod  all  windows  and  of  the  cleared  glafs,  daily 
and  almod  hourly  wafhed,  fparkling  to  the  fun  in 
iall  the  radiance  of  a frofty  atmofphere ; the  canals 
are  a folid  floor  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  on  which  a 
thoufand  pair  of  fcates,  ufed  with  inconceivable 
adroitnefs,  are  gliding  in  as  many,  directions.  The 
veffels  of  pleafure  and  of  budnefs  of  almod  all 
nations,  particularly  our  own,  wedged  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  anchored  at  the  very  doors  of  the  pro- 
prietors ; the  fhips  and  barges,  indeed,  are  as 
firmly  bound  as  if  they  were  chained  to  a world  of 
rock;  the  rigging,  mads,  and  even  pendants, 
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loaded  with  coagulated  {bow ; the  trees  candled 
over  in  the  fame  manner  ; but  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  dropping  into  fleeces  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  as  if  it  were  new  falling 
fnow.  v 

Except  it  be  that  our  tour-loving  countrymen 
feldom  indulge  the  emigrating  paflion  in  winter,  I 
know  not,  my  dear  friend,  how  it  has  happened 
that  we  fo  very  feldom  have  been  prefented  with, 
in  dejcriftion , a Dutch  winter  piece : fuch  as  every 
one  of  their  capital  towns  exhibit  at  this  very 
inftant.  Thele  cold- weather  amufements  are 
ufually  paffed  over,  though  they  are  pidturefque 
and  intending. 

It  has  been  judly  remarked,  that  the  deaded 
feafon  in  other  countries  is  the  mod  lively  in 
Holland.  While  this  little  watry  world  is  froft- 
locked,  which  it  is  fometimes  for  three  months 
together,  it  is  a kind  of  univerfal  fair  or  jubilee. 
Booths  are  eredted  upon  the  ice  with  good  fires  in 
them.  Horfes,  rough-lhod  to  the  element,  run 
races.  Coaches  glide  over  the  fmooth  expanfe 
like  pleafure  barges.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
are  equally  expert.  The  peafant  fcates  to  town 
with  his  panniers,  the  country  girl  with  her  milk 
pails,  and  many  merchants  take  their  longed  jour- 
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nfcs  during  the  feafon  of  the  ice.  You  may  fome- 

i 

times  fee  a firing  of  twenty  or  thirty  yo  ;ng  people 
of  both  fexes,  holding  each  other  by  handker- 
chiefs, {hoot  away  almofl  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning. 

This  is  illuflrated  at  the  prefent  moment  as 
well  upon  the  land  as  water.  Hundreds  of  little 
hand  fledges,  varioufly  decorated  and  filled  with 
children,  covered  to  their  very  nofes  in  rugs  and 
furs,  pafs  to  and  fro  through  the  flreets  ; and  a no 
lefs  number  of  horfe-fledges  gay  and  gaudy, 
drawn  by  prancing  fleek-ficled  deeds  with  long 
manes  and  tails,  guided  by  a gentleman,  and 
containing  a lady,  are  flying  along  in  thefe  frofl- 
chariots.  Thefe  have  no  wheels,  but  are  moved 
on  an  iron  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  they  go  fome- 
times  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  within 
the  hour:  the  flreets  mean  while  crcuded  with 
fpedlators,  gathered  together  in  a kind  of  happy 
compofure,  which  fee  ms  to  fet  at  defiance  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  feafon.  I muft  not  forget  the 
windows,  which  are  all  thrown  wide  open,  and 
{luck  with  happy  and  even  healthy  faces  from  top 
to  bottom,  though  it  fhould  fnow  into  the  apart- 
ments ; every  individual  of  whatever  rank,  enter- 
ing into  the  fpirit  of  the  entertainments  and  it  is 
really  curious  to  fee  when  there  is  a flop  put  to 
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bufmefs,  how  the  people  of  this  and  fome  other 
more  northern  countries,  convert  the  very  rigours 
of  the  clime  into  fources  of  pleafure  and  exercife, 
A native  of  the  more  fouthern  airs  would  almolt 
congeal  to  ice  at  the  bare  view  of  fuch  a fcene 
as  that  before  me : but  cuftom  you  know,  my 
friend, 

♦ 

te  Will  male  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war, 

“ A thrlcc-driv’n  bed  of  dowa.” 

At  all  the  Imperial,  Saxon,  and  other  northern 
courts,  I find  thefe  ice  and  fnow  diverfions  are  ex- 
actly what  travellers  have  defcribed,  and  of  very- 
pompous  kind.  Many  of  their  machines  arecon- 
ilrudted  in  thefhape  of  lions,  fwans,  dolphins,  pea- 
cocks, well-carved,  painted,  and  gilt.  The  north- 
ern fair  fits  in  one  of  thefe  dreffed  in  velvet, 
lined  with  furs,  and  decorated  with  lace  and  jew- 
els, with  a velvet  cap  on  her  head  faced  and  lined 
with  fables : the  horfe  is  finely  caparifoned,  and 
Jet  off  with  feathers  and  ribbonds:  bells  hang- 
ing about  him,  and  a ftag?s  horns  on  his  head. 
One  or  more  pages  on  horfeback,  ride  on  each 
fide  with  torches  in  their  hands,  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  perform  the  courfe  upon  the  frozen 
fnow,  about  the  ftreets  of  Drefden  and  Vienna, 
driving  full  fpeed  after  one  another  in  the  middle 
of  the  darkeft  night  $ or  fome  times  when  the 
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moon  and  her  attendant  itars  are  in  the  fulleft 
luftre. 

As  you  know  my  general  averfion  to  hiftories 
of  brick,  mortar,  and  fair  freeftone,  you  will  not 
expedt  me  to  give  you  any  fine  defcriptions  of 
the  fine  buildings,  or  other  fine  places  of 
this  fine  town,  when  the  faid  fine  fights  are 
unaccompanied  by  more  interefting  particu- 
lars : fuch,  for  inftance,  as  appertain  to  the 
fouth  church  (Zuider  Kerk.)  This  was  for- 
i merly  the  place  where  Hood  the  old  Dutch  play- 
houfe : after  the  revolution  the  playhoufe  was  pul- 
led down,  and  a Scotch  church  built  upon  the  fpot, 
and  now  Dutch  fervice  is  performed ; but  between 
the  time  of  its  being  a theatre  and  a place  of  wor- 
lhip,  fifty  other  occupations  were  carried  on. 

The  froft  and  fnow  fo  lock  me  up  on  all  fides, 
that  till  the  relenting  weather  opens  the  roads,  I 
can  neither  travel  by  land  nor  by  water  ; but  my 
inquifitive  difpofition  leads  me  amongfl  men  and 
books ; and  wherever  either  of  thefe  prefent  me 
with  any  thing  worthy  notice,  I will  not  fail  to 
pick  it  up  for  your  entertainment  or  inftrudtion. 
Take,  for  the  prefent,  a few  mifcellaneous  re- 
marks defcriptive  of  place  and  people. 
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The  Dutch  are,  no  doubt,  imagined  to  be  great 
feeders  on  fiefh,  and  as  great  drinkers  of  gin. 
They  are  neither.  They  eat  very  fparingly  of 
-animal  food,  and  fwallow  far  lefs  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors than  the  Englifh.  One  of  our  porters  will 
confume  more  Hollands  in  a day  than  an  Hollan- 
der in  a week.  The  common  drink  of  the  coun- 

1 .. 

try  is  beer,  tea,  and  coffee  : of  the  two  latter  they 
drink  fix  or  .feven  times  in  a day$  a drynkeu 
Dutchman  is  a rare  character. 

All  ranks  of  people  Jhake  their  heads  when  they 
difcourfe,  or  even  when  they  liflen.— r-They  have  a 
fhake  of  aiTenr,  a fhake  of  objection,  an  angry 
fhake,  a friendly  fhake,  and  a loving  fhake ; but 
to  meet  with  a Dutch  man  or  woman,  who  does 
not  fhake  the  head,  is  what  I have  never  yet  ob- 
ferved.  In  the  heat  of  converfation  this  pra£tice 
is  fo  remarkable,  that  in  a publick  place  where 
there  are  many  fpeakers  at  a lime,  in  the  coffee- 
houfes  for  i n (la nee,  the  heads  all  go  together , as  if 
moved  on  fwivels,  and  are  as  ludicrous  to  any  tra- 
veller, whofe  head  is  firmer  on  his  fnoiijders,  as 
the  figures  of  a parcel  of  Mandarines  on  a chim- 
ney piece.  A Dutchman  might  be  known  from 
a native  of  any  other  country  by  this  national  and 

alrnoft  univerfal  fhake.  I mentioned  this  to  fome 

# 

of'  the  people,  who  mud  have  fliaken  themfelves 
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mt  of  all  confcioufhefs ; for  of  eleven  whom  I ad- 
drefled,  nine  adured  me,  while  they  fhook  their 
heads  at  me  mod  violently,  the  remark  was  not 
juft  j and  the  other  two,  fhakingly,  faid,  why  we 
Ihake  our  heads  thus,  heaven  only  knows. 

The  Dutch  women  in  general,,  deferve  not  the 
cenfure  which  other  nations  have  pad  on  their 
legs.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country  amongft  all 
fuch  as  adhere  to  the  habits  of  it,  to  difplay  the 
leg  more  than  midway.  The  female  peafant  diews 
k nearly  to  the  garter : and  though  not  often  very 
delicately,,  the  legs  are  for  the  mod  part  far  from 
dumfily  made.  They  all  wear  dippers,  even  in 
winter and  are  moreover  perpetually  dabbling  in 
water > yet  are  remarkable  for  being  feen  with  a 
clean  pair  of  dockings,  which  are  almod  univer- 
fally  of  blue  or  grey  worded.  In  comparifon  of 
their  general  form,  their  legs  are  even  dender. 
Their  limbs  are  coarfe  and  heavy,  and  rendered 
yet  more  fo  by  their  drefs  ; efpecialiy  about  the’ 
hips,  which  they  fweil  out  with  more  than  feven- 
fold  petticoats  to  an  abfurd  circumference.  They 
fometimes  cover  themfelves  up  with  huge  black 
cloth  cloaks,  and  yet  you  will  fee  them  in  the  mod 
rigorous  feafons  of  the  year  going  about  without 
either  hats  or  bonnets.  The  pra&ice  of  fcicking 
on  a black  patch  about  the  fize  of  half,  fometimes 

a whole 
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a whole  crown-piece  on  each  of  their  temples  is 
almoft  univerfal  amongft  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  of  the  women.  The  women  themfelves 
tell  you  this  is  a charm  for  the  headach  ; the  men 
infill  it  is  defigned  as  a charm  of  another  kind, 
and  as  much  a mark  of  felf-admiration  and  co- 
quetry as  the  little  patches  which  were  formerly 
worn  by  the  fair  enchantrefles  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

I think  I have  already  fent  you  word  that  the 
bufinelfes  of  hair-drefiing  and  (having,  which  cen- 
tre in  one  man’s  hands  in  England,  are  in  Hoi- 
land  fplic  into  two  trades  as  diftindt  as  hufban- 
dry  and  fhipbuiiding;  your  chin  being  committed 
to  a fworn  furgeon,  and  your  head  to  a friffeur. 
I begged  to  know  the  reafon  of  this  ? The  fame 
reafon,  Sir,  faid  a profejjor  of  the  razor,  that  in- 
duces a man  to  rciign  his  broken  leg  or  thigh  to 
one  of  us,  rather  than  to  a fellow  who  knows  no 
more  of  a human  machine  than  his  powder  puff : 
it  is  not  thought  fafe  in  this  country  to  trull  a 
man’s  naked  throat  with  any  perfon  unfkilied  in 
anatomy.  How  the  devil,  Sir,  Ihould  fuch  block 
heads  and  bunglers  manage  an  affair  of  fuch  deli- 
cacy? Whether  the  indignation  of  my  medical 
fhaver  might  give  an  intemperance  to  the  flour ilhes 
of  his  razor,  as  if  to  cut  up  the  pretenfions  of  the 

faid 
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laid  u bungling  blockheads/'  I cannot  fay,  but  in 
' the  very  ad  of  cenfuring  their  awkward nefs,  he 
cut  me  moft  fcientifically $ and  on  my  obferving 
this  he  exclaimed.  Nothing  but  a pimple,  Sir,  and 
the  more  it  bleeds  the  better:  It  was  a folid  flice 
of  my  flefn,  and  no  excrefcence  for  all  that ; but 
I let  it  pafs. 

The  poor  little  domeflick  birds,  (fparrows, 
robins,  &c.)  how  this  hard  weather  has  fubdued 
their  ufual  independence  ! How  they  throw  them- 
felves  on  us  for  protedion ! I have  already  more 
than  twenty  of  thefe  winged  penfioners,  who  feem 
to  have  no  refource  but  what  they  receive  from 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  my  table.  At  this 
moment  they  are  feated  on  a board  on  the  outfide 
of  my  chamber  window,  on  opening,  which,  feve- 
ral  of  them  have  adually  come  in,  hopped  about 
my  room,  warmed  themfelves  at  my  fire,  and 
thus  refreshed,  again  take  wing  and  brave  the  ele- 
ment. Birds  are  at  all  times  more  tame  here  than 
I have  feen  them  elfewhere ; but  in  the  fevere 
part  of  the  year,  fo  abfolutely  throw  themfelves  in 
the  way  of  your  bounty,  that  a man’s  charity  mufl 
very  perverfely,  “ pafs  by  on  the  other  fide/*  not 
to  fee,  and  feeing  he  mull  have  an  heart  yet  colder 
than  the  ice,  not  to  accommodate  their  little 
wifhes.  What  pleafure  there  is  in  gentle  offices, 

whether 
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whether  adminiftered  to  bird,  bead,  or  man  f 
How  it  refrefhes  one  in  warm,  how  it  animates 
one  in  rigorous  weather  ! A redbread  is  trotting 
over  my  carpet  as  I write;  a poor  froft- nipped 
chaffinch  is  nedling  almod  in  the  affies  of  my 
buzaglio ; and  a fparrow  who  had,  after  warm- 
ing himfelf,  afcended  my  table,  is  within  the 
length  of  his  beak  of  the  paper  on  which  I am 
writing.  I nod  and  tell  him,  as  he  dopes  his 
curious  head  to  the  writing,  ’tis  all  about  himfelf 
and  his  adociates,  and  the  little  fellow  with  the 
pieafant  pertnefs  which  charadterifes  the  fparrow- 
tribe,  looks  fancily  into  my  face  with  his  head 
afide,  as  much  as  to  fay,  a very  good  fubjedt ! 
glean  away,  friend. 

But  though  he,  you,  and  I,  may  think  fo,  fome 
criticks  may  be  of  a different  opinion.  <c  An  au- 
“ thor  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of  a mind/' 
fays  Johnfon.  Cold  as  the  fn ow,  and  biting  as 
the  frod,  the  literary  caviller  alfo  may  afk,  whe- 
ther cc  two  fparrows  are  not  fold  for  a farthing 
and  by  way  of  inference  demand,  what  can  that 
leaf  be  worth  that  is  wafted  in  defer ibing  or  flip- 
plying  their  wants  ? The  literary  caviller  fhall  not 
be  honoured  with  a reply : but  ffiould  the  true 
critick,  and  fuc|i  I gratefully  own  1 have  found 
fome  of  the  publick  Reviewers,  whofe  cenfures, 

blended 
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blended  as  they  have  been  with  praife  on  my  early 
or  later  writings,  have  fince  put  me  upon  think- 
ing, how  I might  more  deferve  the  one,  and  lefs 
merit  the  other  $ and  you  know  that  two  of  the 
deareft  friendfhips  of  my  life,  and  which  I trull 
will  be  my  pride  and  boall  even  unto  death,  arofe 
not  from  the  encouraging  fmiles,  though  thofe 
were  generous  and  fweet,  but  from  the  more  falu- 
tary  frowns  with  which  they  marked  fome  of  the 
errours  of  a juvenile  pen : Ihould  therefore,  I 
repeat,  fuch  criticks  here  put  the  cc  frontlet  on,” 

I Ihould no — in  this  inltance,  at  lead,  I feel 

allured  of  the  uncontradled  brow ; for  they  will 
confider,  that  if  in  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  “ one 
<f  of  thefe  fparrows  fhall  not  fall  to  the  ground,” 
but  his  divine  miniftry  mull  deal  the  blow,  their 
lives,  their  comforts,  their  diftrelfes  mull  be  of 
fome  account  in  the  eye  of  humanity  ; and  he  that 
faves  them  from  falling  fhall  at  leall  difarm  cri- 
ticifm,  if  he  has  no  claim  to  praife.  And  after 
all  our  magnificence, 

(t  Thefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man.” 

And  if  they  were  not,  the  time  and  paper,  and 
room  in  my  book  they  have  here  employed,  fnall 
be  nothing  loft,  even  to  the  reader  who  values 
only  quantity  ->  for  that  fuch  reader  may  be  no  lofer, 
X promife  him  a long  letter  gratis  on  great  fub- 
voL;  ir.  R je&s 
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jedts  the  very  fird  time  they  fall  in  my  way* 
whether  great  men,  great  houfes,  great  towns,  or 
whatever  elfe  conditutes  a magnificent  reader’s  idea 
of  worldly  greatnefs. 


LETTER  XLlI. 

1 ^ . 4 „ WmW. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  lad 
letter,  you  will  conclude  that  the  fpirit  of  plea- 
fure  is  by  no  means  an  inadtive  one  in  this  coun- 
try: the  fpirit  of  hofpitality  is,  on  the  flighted 
recommendation,  no  lefs  vigorous  or  lively ; 
although  in  both  cafes  mod  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  have  a more  popular  charadter  for  cour- 
tefy  and  urbanity : but  it  fhould  be  confidered 
that  fuch  charadter  is  generally  given  by  themfelves 
cf  themfelves,  or  by  fuch  confederating  nations  as 
eredt  their  own  good  name  on  the  ruins  of  their 
lefs  impofmg  neighbours.  An  Englifh  dranger 
who  vifits  Holland,  from  either  curiofity  or  mis- 
fortune, will  find  even  in  the  motives  of  his  refi- 
dence,  as  much  courtefy  and  companion  as  he 
could  meet  with  in  afiy  other  part  of  the  earth : 
in  refpedt  of  the  former,  a Angle  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  any  refpedtable  individual,  will  be  a 
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pafiport  to  the  bell  families  in  that  individual's 
line  of  connexion  ; and  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
didrefs,  in  whatever  fhape,  or  however  brought 
about,  is  not  lefs  venerated  or  relieved  by  the 
Hollander  than  the  Englishman.  I was  a witnefs 
to  many  illudrative  indances.  Take  one. — A 
French  gentleman,  from  being  difappointed  of  all 
remittances  was,  after  difpoling  of  his  neceffaries 
for  current  expences,  unable  to  pay  his  account 
at  his  hotel,  and  fo  reduced  as  to  throw  himfelf 
on  the  generofity  of  his  hod,  who  not  only  re- 
quelled him  to  fed  at  his  eafe  as  to  the  pad,  but 
at  his  home  as  to  the  future,  continuing  to  lodge 
and  board  at  the  hotel  as  many  weeks  or  months 
as  might  fuit  his  convenience : in  addition  to 
which  liberality,  the  landlord  begged  he  might 
fupply  him  with  pocket-money  while  he  daid  with 
him,  and  with  fuch  a fum  as  might  anfwer  his 
purpofes  when  he  departed.  All  this  was  done  on 
no  poffible  idea  of  intered ; for  the  gentleman  thus 
kindly  treated  thought  he  could  not  deal  too 
candidly  in  return ; therefore  laid  before  his  hod, 
previoufly  to  farther  fervices,  a true  date  of  his 
affairs,  which  exhibited  the  near  profped  rather 
of  defpair  than  of  hope.  Since  which  difcovery 
the  bounty  of  the  landlord  did  not  alter  its  afpedl, 
but  rather  wore  a more  benignant  fmile,  accom- 
panied by  deportment,  that  mingled  reverence 
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with  kindnefs.  And  believe  me  this  fpirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy is  not  confined  to  indances  like  thofe, 
feledted  with  difficulty,  or  by  the  accuracy  of 
diligent  inquiry,  but  is  really  and  truly  the  liberal 
and  genial  growth  of  this  country,  in  as  fair  an 
abundance  as  that  of  any  other  of  whom  we  fpeak 
more  vauntingly. 

The  fpirit  of  trade  keeps  pace  then,  but  does 
pot  outjlrip  that  of  courtefy.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  thofe  who  have  not  been  eye  witneffes,  with 
what  unabated  energy  men  of  bufinefs  traverfe  this 
and  other  commercial  parts  of  Europe.  Our 
Englifh  riders,  as  they  are  called,  who  travel  over 
Great  Britain,  feem  inert  and  dead  in  compari- 
fon  of  thofe  who  crofs  the  water  as  fadtors  and 
agents.  The  unwearied  afiiduity  with  which  they 
attend  to  all  the  myderies  of  trade,  the  ardour 
with  which  they  cultivate  correfpondence  and  en- 
large the  connection  of  their  refpedtive  houfes,  the 
exadtnefs  and  difpatch  with  which  they  execute 
orders,  the  zeal  with  which  they  urge  gainful  en- 
quiry, and  the  vigour  with  which  they  improve 
every  profitable  occurrence,  every  “ golden  oppor- 
u tunitv,  ” cannot  but  attradt  the  notice  of  a tra- 
veller the  mod  difengaged  from  publick  affairs. 
Viewed  only  as  objedts  of  fpeculative  curiofity 
this  is  intereding,  fince  it  is  impoflible  to  ftro-11 
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into  any  of  the  publick  coffee-  houfes,  walk  along 
the  canals,  vifit  their  -exchange,  or  fit  down  at  any 
of  the  table  d’Hotes  of  this  bufy  town  in  particular, 
without  being  exceedingly  (truck  at  the  effed, 
and  going  into  fome  enquiry  of  the  caufe. 

Some  fentiments  on  this  fubjed  are  fo  appofite 
to  this  caufe  and  this  effed  on  general  principles, 
that  I cannot  but  apply  them  in  this  place,  fo 
far  as  my  memory  accommodates  me  either 
with  them  or  the  language  in  which  they  were 
given  to  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Parliament  in  the 
courfe  of  the  lad  fefiion.  But  you  (hould  previoufly 
underdand  that  what  the  member  offered  as 
defcriptive  of  the  Britifh  empire,  I confider  as 
equally  influencing  all  the  trading  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  a more  efpecial  manner  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

When  we  thus  fee  the  revenue  and  the  trade 
of  every  country  increafing,  it  is  natural  to  enquire 
into  the  caufes.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is  undoubtedly 
the  induflry  and  energy  of  a country,  but  there 
mud  be  fecondary  caufes  to  give  to  this  its  effed, 
faid  one  who  is  not  in  the  habit,  as  many  honour- 
able members  are,  of  facrificing  truth  to  declama- 
tion. Theincreafe  of  (kill  in  artizans  and  manu- 
fadurers,  the  great  improvements  in  the  appli- 
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cation  of  machinery,  and  the  various  ways  by  which 
labour  is  faved,  fubdivided  and  expedited  by  in- 
genuity, have  done  much  in  all  countries:  the 
facility  of  credit  arifing  from  confidence  in  the 
publick  faith  gives  great  advantage  to  manu- 
factures at  home,  and  by  enabling  the  merchant 
to  extend  his  credit  abroad , gives  no  lefs  advan- 
tage in  the  foreign  market,  and  thus  operates  in  a 
double  ratio. 

This  is  certainly  fir  ft  the  fign  and  then  the  caufe 
of  national  profperity,  which  is  greatly  extended 
by  the  commercial  enterprize  and  judicious  fpecu- 
lation  arifing  from  an  unreftrained  intercourfe 
between  nations.  But  the  principal  fource  of 
this  profperity,  and  which  indeed  fuggefts  the  . 
only  poflible  way  of  accounting  for  its  fudden 
and  immenfe  magnitude,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aftoni  thing  effects  refulting  from  the  accumulation 
of  capital  effe&s  which  were  never  fully  under- 
flood till  a philofopher  of  our  own  country,  the 
celebrated  Author  of  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations,” 
with  a depth  and  clearnefs  of  inveftigation,  fitted 
to  enlighten  and  diredt  the  internal  policy  of  any 
ftate,  difcovered  and  pointed  them  out.  This 
accumulation  operates  with  all  the  effect  of  com- 
pound intereft,  every  addition  to  it  being  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  another,  and  its  force  increafing 
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in  an  accelerated  ratio  through  its  progrefs. 

' 

f‘  Mobilitate  viget,  virefque  acquiret  eundo.” 

And  thefe  combining  caufes  are  mod  indifputably 
productive  of  thofe  aftonifliing  effects,  which  pour 
not  only  through  our  own  country  but  every  other 
in  the  trading  world,  the  graces,  the  riches  of  each 
other  in  greater  abundance  at  this  very  hour,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  at  lead  modern,  and  per** 
haps  of  ancient  times. 

Of  what  farther  it  is  fufceptible  it  is  impoflible 
to  fay  becaufe  the  perfection  of  national  com- 
merce, that  bound  which  it  may  reach  but  may 
not  pafs,  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained;  but  we 
may  fairly  afk,  if  fuch  are  the  effects  of  fuch 
caufes  already , what  in  the  progrefs  of  induftry, 
genius  and  emulation,  may  not  be  expected  from 
them  in  future  ? In  profperity  no  limit  can  be 
fet  to  national  vigour  ; and  in  the  hour  of  diffi- 
culty, diftrefs,  or  danger,  as  fuch  vigour  is  the  only 
mitigation  of  national  evil,  it  will  be  exerted  in 
proportion.  Far  therefore  from  having  reached 
a point  at  which  it  is  likely  to  (lop,  the  national 
profperity  of  a country  flowing  out  of  its  com- 
merce admits  yet  of  cncreafe,  and  though  the 
caufes  muff  be  permanent,  the  effects  may  be  pro- 
greffive ; for  while  human  fkill  in  any  branch  of 
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commodity  is  capable  of  improvement,  it  is  im- 
polfible  to  fay  to  what  a pitch  of  wealth  and  prof- 
perity  any  trading  nation  may  arrive  by  its  own 
energy  of  advancing. 

Holland,  it  is  true,  has  had  at  different  periods 
of  her  hiftory  very  heavy  drawbacks,  as  well  from 
within  as  from  without;  from  the  enemy  in  her 
own  bowels,  as  from  a publick  invader.  Often 
have  the  fruits  of  her  genius  and  induflry  been 
fwept  away  by  rebellion  and  war : often  has  fhe 
been  drenched  in  her  own  blood : but  with  all 
thefe  deprelfions,  her  efforts  refilled  thefe  calamities, 
and  repaired  them  fo  well,  that  at  this  very  hoqr 
fhe  may  Hand  perhaps  foremofl  amongll  nations, 
as  an  example  of  human  indullry  producing  human 
profperity. 

The  defcription  of  Alexandria  by  an  ancient 
author  has  been  applied,  and  juflly,  to  this  Repub- 
lick,  particularly  its  capital.  Cf  Rich  and  opulent 
“ Provinces  that  abound  with  every  thing,  and 
“ where  nobody  can  be  idle.  The  very  lame 
u and  blind  have  their  exercifes  and  ufeful  occu- 
“ pations,  and  even  thofe  who  have  the  gout  in 
tc  their  hands  are  not  fuffered  to  be  of'clefs/’  This 
is  fo  true  of  Amflerdam,  that  in  almofl  every 
corner  of  it  amazing  examples  of  indullry  are 

to 
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so  be  Teen,  even  in  thofe  whofe  age,  ficknefs  and 
bodily  infirmities  would  obtain  a difpenfation  from 
work  any  where  elf e.  Thofe  who  think  therefore, 
that  the  Dutch  have  more  of  matter  than  fpirit 
in  their  compofition  may  undeceive  themfelves. 
Other  cities  of  Europe  have  had  the  models  of 
mod  of  their  ufeful  contrivances,  and  machines 
of  various  forts  from  the  towns  of  this  Republick. 
Even  thofe  who  arrogate  all  wit  and  all  art  to 
themfelves,  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  from 
hence  feveral  of  their  mod  ingenious  utenfils: 
and  upon  the  whole,  Voltaire’s  character  of  the 
States  is  well  merited.  u La  Hollande,”  fays  he, 
“ merite  d’autant  plus  detention,  que  c’eft  un 
“ etat  d’une  Efpece  toute  Nouvelle , devenu  puif- 
“ fant  fans  pofieder  prefque  de  terrain,  riche,  et 
“ n’ayant  pas  de  fon  fonds  de  quoi  nourir  la 
“ vingtieme  partie  de  fes  habitans,  6c  confiderable 
“ en  Europe  par  fes  travaux  au  bout  de  l’Afie.” 


letter  xliii. 


remarks, 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Rotterdam. 

has  been  amongd  the  obje&s  of  thefe 
to  refcue  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  countries  in  which  I fojourn  from  the 
undue  meafure  of  cenfure  call  on  them,  and 
to  fettle  them,  without  prejudice  on  the  one 
hand,  or  partiality  on  the  other,  in  every  candid 
mind,  juft  as  they  are, 

“ Nothing  extenuated, 

“ Nor  aught  fet  down  in  malice.*  * 

The  Welch  being  part  of  ourfelves,  fuffer 
little  from  us  in  point  of  prejudice ; and  there- 
fore little  was  left  for  a liberal  traveller  to  do 
away.  But  the  Dutch  demanded  a fiurdy  cham- 
pion, and  yet  one  who  in  the  zeal  of  adminiftering 
juft  ice,  ftiould  avoid  flattery.  In  various  in- 
ftances,  I am  difpofed  to  believe  that  your  cor- 
refpondent  has  approved  himfelf  this  even-handed 
advocate.  I truft  he  has  defended  them  where 
they  were  defenfible,  and  blamed  them  where 
they  deferved  reproach.  In  the  fpirit  of  this 
principle  he  began,  and  will  have  the  honefty 
and  the  fortitude  to  maintain  it  unto  the  end. 

Amongft  other  afperfions  from  which  it  has 
been  his  office  to  exonerate  the  people  of  this 
country,  is  their  imputed  injenfibility  $ an  afper- 
flon  which  very  generally  prevails.  You  find 
he  has  obferved  their  hearts  and  minds  in  the 
operation  of  various  events,  as  well  happy  as 

difaftrous. 
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difaftrous.  He  has  had  an  eye  on  them,  when 
a man  lefs  impreffed  with  convi&ion  of  the  im- 
portance of  little  things  to  afcerrain  the  great 
ones  of  character  and  principle,  would  have  over- 
looked their  feelings.  He  has  obferved  them 
too,  when  great  occurrences  called  forth  their 
ftrongeft  paflions,  or  their  moft  fubtle  hypocrify. 
In  both  cafes  he  has  found  their  affe&ions  as 
powerful,  as  fervid,  as  expreflive  of  upright  prin- 
ciples and  of  tender  emotions  as  our  own. 

There  are  you  know,  certain  occafions  fo 
abfolutely  demonftrative  of  real  heart  and  foul, 
that  the  moft  profound  diffemblcr  would  find 
it  impoflible  to  keep  on  his  mafk,  however  necef- 
fary  it  might  be  to  his  intereft,  his  fame,  or  even 
his  life.  Of  this  omnipotent  clafs  of  incidents 
is  the  perufal  of  letters , the  contents  of  which, 
as  to  general  fenfation,  whether  of  pain  or  plea- 
fure,  is  as  clearly  read  by  the  fpedtator  as'  by  the 
party  concerned : I mean  of  courfe,  fuch  letters 
as  are  read  in  company  immediately  on  their  being 
received.  Something  beyond  the  power  of  hu- 
man refiftance  urges  a man  almoft  univerfally  to 
open  the  letters  that  are  brought  him  by  the  poft  $ 
nay,  we  often  break  the  feal  infenfibly;  and  the 
utmoft  forbearance  which  good  breeding  enjoins, 
fcarce  ever  extends  to  the  putting  them  quietly 
, into 
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into  our  pocket,  when  from  a recognition  of  the 
hand-writing,  we  expert  any  thing  of  heart, 
or  even  when  we  are  ftrangers  to  the  characters, 
of  the  fuperfcription.  Curiofity  feizes  us  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  more  than  curiofity  in  the  other. 
If  therefore  we  do  gain  this  degree  of  good  man- 
ners, it  is  by  a painful  exertion,  which  often 
makes  us  wifh  our  company  at  home  5 though 
induced  by  a fort  of  feiiow-feeling,  they  often 
prevent  this  wifh  by  difpenling  with  etiquette, 
and  enjoin  the  reading  our  letters.  For  the  molt 
part  we  apologife  for  the  rudenefs,  but  are  rude . 

- ' ■ ’ , v . * 7*  pBJr 

Then  it  is,  that  fineffe,  weaknefs,  folly,  ftrata- 
gem,  and  even  treafons  betray  themselves. 
Then  it  is,  that  we  are  perfidious  to  our  truft, 
without  any  other  accufers,  any  other  language 
than  what  is  furnifhed  by  confcioufnefs  of  our 
being  trickfters,  fools,  or  traitors:  fo  ingenuous 
is  our  invifible  bojom  judge,  fo  all-powerful  is  con- 
ference ; though  guilt  firffc  fattened  her  with 
chains,  that  very  guilt  only  waits  for  a fit  oppor- 
tunity to  break  them  afunder,  and  forces  the 
culprit  to  avow  his  crime,  even  to  thofe  who  are 
fure  to  punifh  it.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  aett  of 
reading  any  written  mifehief,  done  or  to  be  done, 
confcience  flies  into  the  face  of  the  delinquent, 
feizes  every  limb  of  his  body,  and  by  a ftrange 

power. 
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power,  renders  that  countenance  really  honeft 
which  had  before  only  appeared  to  be  fo.  A young 
man,  for  inftance,  long  loft  to  fame  and  fortune, 
fuddenly  reads  of  his  difinheritance  when  he 
expe&ed  a remittance — a broker,  of  a profecu- 
tion  for  ufury  when  he  looked  for  an  invitation 
to  meet  the  party  to  receive  the  premium — the 
libertine,  of  difcovery  by  a parent  or  brother, 
who  fends  a challenge,  when  his  heart  beats  high 
with 

— expectation  of  the  coming  joy” 

to  be  derived  from  his  long-planned  feduflion. 

But  thefe  examples  are,  you  will  fay,  fo  ftrong, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  them.  Believe  me, 
the  fubordinate  foibles  and  vices  are  no  lefs  under 
the  dominion  of  the  letters,  which  unawares  de- 
fcribe  their  caufes  and  their  effects:  in  like  man- 
ner, the  better  parts  of  our  nature  are  alfo  deve- 
loped with  equal  truth  and  accuracy  by  the  fame 
faithful  reporters;  and  without  being  endowed 
with  the  fagacity  of  Lavater,  a quiet  obferver 
muft  want  that  degree  of  common  fenfe  in 
which  few  are  deficient,  not  to  afcertain  the 
a&ual  ftate  and  ftrength  of  thofe  natural  feelings, 
the  vivacity  of  that  fancy,  the  fenfibility  of  that 
heart,  which  are  exhibited  by  the  perufal  of 

letters* 
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letters.  The  paflions  and  emotions  are  not  Amply 
called  by  their  proper  objects ; they  are,  whether 
relu&antly  or  by  afient,  placed  before  our  view 
by  that  imperial,  and  not  feldom  imperious  law 
in  our  fouls , which  is  fupreme,  indifpenfible,  and 
incorruptible.  Hence  it  is  that  vice  has,  in  de- 
fpite  of  herfelf,  and  which  fhe  {hews  perforce  to 
the  innocence  fhe  would  deftroy,  and  to  the  Judge 
who  will  condemn,  her  difordered  eye,  her  livid 
cheek,  her  fhaking  joints.  And  hence  too,  that 
virtue  {hews  us  her  moll  affecting  fmile,  her 
trued,  tendered  tear,  her  mod  touching  blufh, 
and  her  nobled  glow  of  courage,  or  of  benevo- 
lence. All  is  genuine. 

To  exhibit  an  indance  of  the  former — of  vice 
betrayed — would  be  irkfome  to  you,  my  friend, 
and  to  me : to  prefen t one  of  the  latter,  of  virtue 
difcovered — will  be  alike  pleafmg  to  us  both. 

I have  fixed  my fdf,  for  the  fake  of  fociety,  at 
the  bed  inn  here,  to  the  intent  that  while  I am 
fhut  in  by  the  weather,  I may  beguile  the  time 
I mud  necedarily  pafs  within  doors  in  the  mod 
plealant  manner,  and  be  at  lead  in  the  way  of 
incidental  occurrence.  The  houfe  is  at  prefent 
filled  by  travellers  nearly  in  my  own  fituation,  and 
glad  to  find,  like  myfelf,  fuch  refources  as  are 
i within 
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within  reach.  Laft  night  brought  us  the  acqui- 
fition  of  a gentleman  and  his  wife  from  Amfter- 
dam.  They  came  at  all  hazards  on  a confiderable 
emergence  by  land.  We  breakfafted  in  the  fame 
party,  and  feeming  to  afiimilate  with  even  defs 
than  the  ufual  flight  punctilios  of  a public  room, 
were  getting  into  a cordial  converfation  before 
the  forms  of  the  world  in  a more  private  apart- 
ment, would  have  warranted,  fo  tyrannous  is  cuf- 
tom,  the  opening  our  lips.  Our  difcourfe  had 
thawed  the  very  idea  of  an  hard  froft  and  of  a bad 
fire,  and  was  in  defpite  of  the  ice  without  doors, 
flowing  in  full  vigour  when  the  fervant  entered 
from  the  poft-houfe  with  letters , the  very  light  of 
which  “ checked  the  genial  current*’  of  our  con- 
verfe.  The  general  pacquet,  which  was  addref- 
fed  to  the  hufband,  contained  feveral  others,  two 
of  which  were  given  immediately  to  the  wife, 
who  feeing  they  came  from  her  children,  whom 
(he  had  left,  by  the  bye,  only  the  day  before, 
opened  them  with  an  emotion  that  a man  of  the 
dulleft  mind  rnuft  have  pronounced  a domellic 
and  maternal  emotion.  The  gradations  of  that 
colouring  which  nature  painted  in  her  cheeks  as 
fhe  read,  and  the  eloquence  of  that  fllent  felicity 
which  illumined  her  countenance  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  perufal  of  her  papers,  manifefted  that  they 
came  from  parties  very  near  and  dear  to  her  heart; 

and 
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and  to  you,  who  love  to  look  at  the  happy,  would 
have  furnilhed  fuch  a regale,  that  I wilhed  then, 
and  cannot  help  wilhing  ftill,  you  had  partaken  of 
our  breakfaft.  The  letters  were  from  two 
daughters,  the  one  written  in  profe  and  the  other 
in  verfe ; but  both  exprefled  the  fame  duty  and 
afredtion,  and  both  upon  the  fame  interefting 
fubjedt — the  gratulation  of  children  on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  their  mother's  birth,  a day  which  had 
ufually  been  celebrated  at  home  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  family,  but  which  thefe  worthy  parts  of  it 
were  refolved  fhould  not  pals  without  at  lead: 
fuch  marks  of  tributary  honour  as  they  could 
confer  in  abfence.  Happinefs  is  communicative: 
in  the  overflow  of  the  heart,  the  mother  detailed 
with  a prolixity  natural  to  parents,  and  even  to 
felicity,  the  caufes  of  her  joy.  She  juftified 
therein  the  effedts  , but  after  all,  fhe  could  only 
give  me  the  particulars  of  blifs,  the  general  fubjedt 
of  which  fhe  had  before  fo  well  difcovered  by  a 
language  unborrowed  of  the  tongue. 

Her  dory  was  a frdh  proof  of  my  pofition, 
that  the  moments  of  receiving  and  reading  a cor* 
refpondence  of  the  affedtions,  whether  gocd  or  had, 
are  the  moments  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
foul  are  to  be  perufed  and  edimated.  The  lady 
entered  upon  her  fubjedt  con  amore , et  con  Jprito , 

telling 
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telling  me,  with  all  a mother’s  glow,  that  both 
her  daughters  were  the  beft  girls  in  the  world,  but 
that  the  author  of  the  anhiverfary  addrefs  had  the 
fenfe  of  an  angel ; and  fhe  wifhed  with  all  her 
heart  I underflood  fufficiently  the  Dutch  language 
to  read  the  verfes* — cc  and  the  other  dear  creature, 
“ though  no  poet  is  no  lefs  clever,  no  lefs  good ; 
<c  here  now,  fir,  is  a letter  written  with  the  folidity 
*c  and  corre£tnefs  that  would  do  honour  to  myeldefl 
ct  fon,  whom  every  body  fays  is  a wonder  for  his 
“ age.” 

The  hufband’s  looks  corroborated  the  eulogy 
of  the  wife ; and  the  breakfafl,  which  had  been 
impeded  by  this  letter-reading  fcetie,  now  went 
om  Before  the  poflman  appeared  they  feemed 
to  have  a relifh  for  the  repafl  ; but  fudden  emo- 
tions, purely  of  the  mind,  whether  of  pain  or  of 
pleafure,  arc  for  the  moment  no  way  favourable  to 
the  common  bodily  appetites.  The  toad  which 
I had  made  for  them  in  the  Englijh  fajhion — a rarity 
here — and  which  was  thought  delicious,  had  now 
loft  its  charnv  or  rather  had  given  place  to  a 
much  more  potent  enchantment;  the  free-will 
offering  of  the  dutiful  daughter  had  introduced 
a much  more  agreeable  banquet.  “ I have,”  faid 
this  fond  mother,  <c  been  in  many  refpedts,  and 
cc  I am  ftill  in  fome,  a moft  fortunate  parent}  but, 
vol.  11.  S “ in 
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<c  in  one  inftance,  O my  God,  how  miferable  \ 
<c  That  rapacious  tyrant,  the  fmall-pox,  fnatched 
“ from  me  a girl  who — parental  tendernefs  apart, 

or  allowed  for  in  its  fulled  extent— was  not  only 
cc  the  pride,  the  glory  of  our  fond  bofoms — (here 
(( the  hujband  began  to  cough ) — but  the  delight  of 
cc  all  who  knew  her  : full  of  goodnefs,  of  talents, 
c<  and  of  beauty,  fhe  was  the  very  boaft  of  our 
u whole  city  yet  we  were  bereaved  of  her  in  lefs 
ff  than  a fortnight  after  we  had  celebrated,  in  an 
<c  afiembly  of  ail  her  little  friends,  the  day  on 
<c  which  fhe  gained  her  fifteenth  year.” 

“ Our  only  confolation/’  faid  the  hufband,  fil- 
ling up  a paufe  which  forrow  made  in  the  account 
of  his  wife-^-yet  filling  it  up  with  a voice  that 
faultered — cc  our  only  confolation  is,  that  the  lad 
cc  moments  of  her  unfullied  life  were  employed 
<c  in  ads  of  filial  love.  Her  death,  fir,  which  it 
cc  almoft  kills  me  to  think  on,  her  death  happened 
“ in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  chamber  had 
<c  been  darkened  at  her  requeft  fome  time  before; 
u but  fhe  now  felt  the  faft  approaches  of  her  dif- 
{c  folution,  and  defired  the  light  might  be  brought 
cc  into  the  room.  When  it  came — pray  bring  it 
<f  nearer,”  faid  the  poor  thing — cc  nearer  dill — my 
Cf  eyes  grow  more  dim  every  inftant,  and  ere  they 
<c  quite  fail  me,  I would  wifli  their  lad  office 
cc  might  be  to  fhew  their  ever-deared  obje&s,  my 

" parents 
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parents  and  fillers  j I grieve  that  abfence 
<c  prevents  them  from  once  more  beholding  my 
<c  brother.*' 

Here  the  hulband  loft  his  voice  in  foftnefs ; 
and  the  wife  took  up  the  forrow-moving  tale  by 
exclaiming,  cc  O dreadful,  yet  dear  moment ! 
<c  when  my  dying  Anna  found  that  ftie  ftill  wanted 
<f  light  to  diftinguifh  us,  Ihe  begged  the  candle 
<c  might  be  put  into  her  own  trembling  hand ; 
“ and  after  fhe  had  looked  a little  while  moft  ear- 
fc  neftly  in  our  faces,  wiping  away  the  tears  that 
<c  were  running  along  her  poor  father's  cheeks, 
<c  and  then  killing  us  all  feveral  times,  Ihe  re- 
<c  turned  the  candle,  faying — I am  now  fatisfied, 
cf  and  am  on  the  edge  of  the  everlafting  manfions 
“ of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven — the  only 
<c  parent  whom  I could  go  to  with  gain,  after  the 
tc  lofs  of  thofe  I am  now  leaving.” 

cc  Do  you  remember  her  look  while  Ihe  uttered 
“ this  ?”  faid  the  wife  to  the  hufband. — cc  Re- 
<c  member  it!  O God!*'  exclaimed  the  latter, 
in  a burft  of  anguilh  that  attefted  the  too-faith- 
ful  integrity  of  his  recolledtion — “ Were  not 
<f  her  hands,  her  eyes  lifted  up  towards  heaven  ?— 
<c  the  doors  of  which  were  opened,  (he  allured  us, 
<c  to  receive  her  ? Seraphs,  cried  the  almojl  cheru- 

s 2 “ bim. 
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<c  bim,  are  thronging  to  give  me  -welcome,  and 
<c  Almighty  God  himfelf  invites  me  to  enter.” 

i 

cc  It  was  at  this  aweful  crifis,”  faid  the  mother 
in  great  agitation,  <c  that  my  departed  Anna 
<<  confli&ed  with  the  powers  of  death,  to  raife 
“ herfelf  on  her  knees,  in  the  attempt  of  which  die 
(<  fell,  and  under  our  fupport,  invoked  a bleffing 
"on  us  both  ! In  our  very  arms  fhe  expired,  and 
cc  we  thought  the  fpot  where  fhe  yielded  up  her 
<c  innocent  being,  would  have  been  the  general 
^ death-bed  of  the  family !”  v 

, f • c i . 

. The  hufband  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ; 
the  wife,  after  looking  deadfadly  at  the  fire,  with- 
out, perhaps,  feeing  it — ejaculated  at  length 
“ God’s  will  be  done  !”  and  left  the  room. 

When  alone,  I repeated  aloud  a verfe  which 
I had  often  felt  in  reading  that  part  of  our  Night 
Thoughts  which  mourns  Narcida,  but  had  never 
before  feen  occafion  fo  forcibly  to  apply  it : — 

Ye,  that  e'er  loft  an  angel,  pity  ‘them  /” 

Never  did  hearts,  iri  the  warmed  country, 
under  the  mod  unclouded  Iky,  beat  higher — 
never  did  eyes  more  copioufly  dream  in  token 
of  that  grief  which  " pafieth  lhew.”  Away 

with 
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with  diftinctions!  with  appropriations ! and  all 
the  offspring  of  felf  love  ! — Education,  cuflom, 
example,  may  do  much — climate  may  have  its 
power — the  fun  may  animate — the  ice  may  chill — 
but  there  are  in  all  countries  moments  and  events, 
which  render  all  good  beings  the  fame,  and  prove 
us  through  all  the  zones,  allied  clofely  to  one 
another ! 

With  refpeft  however  to  the  countenances  of  the 
Dutch,  they  are  certainly  ‘ not  generally  lively 
indexes  of  thofe  affedlions  which  they  frequently 
cover.  Thofe  affe&ions  are,  in  their  {till  life,  often 
extremely  hid  from  obfervation,  and  you  will  fee 
fifty  or  a hundred  men  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  as  many  women  flewing  over  their  floves, 
pafs  hours  away  in  one  another's  company  with 
fcarce  the  utterance  of  a fyllable,  change  of  pof- 
ture,  or  variation  of  a feature  ; yet  in  a feries  of  re- 
marks I have  followed  feveral  of  thefe  very  per- 
fons  into  their  dorneflick  circles,  and  have  there 
feen,  as  in  the  cafe  above  cited,  the  kindeft  and 
ftrongefl:  emotions,  of  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable,  fly  out  according  to  circumftances  and 
occurrences,  with  an  energy,  a vivacity,  an  elo- 
quence, of  which,  from  general  appearances  and 
fpeculations,  not  even  the  pervading  eye  of  a 
Lavater  could  have  any  prefcience. 

s 3 
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We  will  now  advert  to  a few  more  of  the  necef* 
faries  of  life,  amongft  which  mud  be  reckoned 
the  travelling  expences , efpecially  thofe  of  the  table 
d’hotes. 

Thefe  have  been  very  erroneoufly  dated.  The 
mod  diligent  infpe&ion  has  enabled  me  to  offer 
you  the  following  table  of  charges,  which,  with  a 
variation  not  worth  noticing  in  a few  houfes,  may 
be  depended  upon  as  your  general  directory  in  the 
tour  of  the  Provinces. 


3  Breakfaft 

2 Dinner 

3 T able  wine 

4 The  half-bottle 

5 Supper 


Stivers. 

8 — equal  to  8d. 
ao— being  a Florin. 

is.  8d.  Engl. 
20  claret. 

10 

16 


The  bed  is  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
room  from  one  florin  to  three. 


The  houfe-meflenger,  two  divers  an  errand. 
Surgeon- barber,  three  or  four  divers.  H air-dref- 
fer  the  fame. 


Except  the  fhoe-boy,  who  commonly  includes 
the  office  of  meffenger,  nobody  pays  the  fervants 

except 
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except  the  mailer  of  the  inn  ; fo  that  you  have  no 
faucy  fellows  crouding  about  your  horfe  and  car- 
riage in  the  parting  moments  as  in  England: 
none  of  the  domefticks  even  expelling  a ftiver,  were 
you  to  make  a month’s  fojourn  in  the  houfe. 
This  is  a very  comfortable  circumftance  ; and  it 
is  furely  very  unreafonable  the  traveller  Ihould  pay 
the  landlord's  bill,  which  ufually  takes  care  of  con- 
tingencies, and  then  be  detained  till  the  fervants 
are  paid  for  doing  the  faid  landlord’s  bufinefs ; 
and  if  you  do  not  pay  up  to  the  faid  fervant’s  idea* 
to  be  abufed  into  the  bargain  ! Now  really  that/V 
an  hardlhip ! As  I fhall  have  occafion  to  bring 
forward  the  fubjed  of  expenditure  in  another 
place,  (in  a comparative  view  of  the  charges  of 
Holland,  with  Pruffia,  &c.)  we  will  clofe  it  for 
theprefentj  and  with  it  this  letter,  the  poftman 
warning  me  that fC  his  hour  is  come.”  In  hafte 
then  adieu. 


LETTER  XLIV. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Rotterdam. 

StILL  under  the  double  lock  as  it  were  of 
froft  and  fnow,  I fee  not  how  I can  fo  ufefully  em- 
s 4 ploy 
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ploy  the  leifure  which  thefe  impediments  have 
thrown  into  my  hands,  as  offering  you  a fdmmary 
account  of  the  provinces  that  conftitute  thefe  cele- 
brated States,  in  which  fummary  I truft  you  will 
gain  a diftin£t  idea  of  the  divifions,  privileges, 
and  refpedtive  powers  of  the  Republick  •,  the 
connexion  of  the  parts  with  the  whole ; and 
whatever  elfe  it  befits  a traveller,  who  has  any 
laudable  curiofity,  to  know. 

t " 

We  have  already  feen,  by  fketches  of  their  an- 
cient and  modern  biftory,  in  the  courfe  of  our  firft 
fheaf,  that  the  induftry  and  labours  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States  have  been  united  and  inceflant ; 
that  if,  upon  the  whole,  they  breathe  a more  heavy 
air,  or  tread  and  drefs  a more  difficult  foil — if 
their  exterior  is  more  rude,  lefs  brilliant,  lefs  gay, 
than  that  of  their  neighbours  farther  fouth,  nature 
has  endowed  them  with  the  more  folid,  and  per^ 
haps  more  defirable,  certainly  more  ufeful  powers 
of  conftancy  and  application,— If  they  have  been 
at  all  times  flow  in  taking  their  befl^  and  wifeft 
meafures,  they  have  the  faculty  of  holding  to  them 
when  taken  more  refolutely  than  quicker  minds  $ 
and  to  this  unrelaxing  perfeverance,  this  charac- 
teriflick  fleadinefs,  we  owe  the  almoft  miracles 
they  have  performed  in  agriculture,  arms,  and 
arts,  without  any  affiftance  from  thofe  fprightly  ta- 
3 lents 
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Jents  which  have  been  fo  much  relied  upon  in 
other  countries. 

With  refpect  to  agriculture,  without  quedion 
the  mod  necefiary  art  of  human  life,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a wonderful  degree  of  perfection;  in 
which  praife  we  are  to  include,  not  only  the  Seven 
Provinces  and  their  appendages,  but  the  ten  others 
which  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands, 
whofe  farmers  and  hufbandmen  of  every  defcrip- 
tion  may  vie  with  thofe  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  In  various  other  parts  of  Europe  the  foil 
is  more  genial,  and  in  every  refpeft  more  highly  fa- 
voured by  nature,  but  in  none  is  it  better  cultivated 
by  art : indeed  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  every  part 
of  the  earth  where  the  lead  labour  is  required,  the 
natives,  either  from  that  very  reafon,  or  from  the 
influence  of  fofter  air  and  intenfer  funs,  are  lefs  in- 
clined to,  and  perhaps  lefs  capable  of  toil : whereas 
thofe  who  are  the  growth  of  aland  to  which  nature 
has  denied  thefe  indulgences,  are  endowed  with  a 
good  conditution,  and  a good  will  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiencies, by  dint  of  that  labour  which  contributes 
at  once  to  their  profperity,  and  the  drength  by 
which  it  is  gained.  In  traverfing  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  I have  often  paded  over 
places  now  blooming  with  culture,  or  gay  with 
the  magnificence  of  palaces ; fo  indeed  may  whole 

ftreets 
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dreets  in  feme  of  the  great  towns  be  called : I 
have  trod  on  ground  at  this  time  waving  in  plenty, 
which  nature  herfelf  feemed  to  confider  unworthy 
to  be  the  refidence  of  her  lead  valued  productions, 
having  funk  whole  leagues  either  in  bogs  or 
quickfands,  a dark  and  derile  traCt,  where  the 
very  weeds  refufed  to  grow — nay,  their  fird  and 
mod  important  city,  which  may  now  be 
called  one  of  the  grand  dore-houfes  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Amderdam  itfelf  was  once  a mere  quag- 
mire, the  abode  only  of  the  mod  loathfome  ani- 
mals.— In  a word,  there  never  was  perhaps  a foil 
fo  barren,  fo  ungrateful,  as  that  which  hath  been 
fubdued  by  the  Hollander,  wherever  he  has  laid 
his  indefatigable  and  patient  hand. 

Of  their  prowefs  in  arms  every  country  is 
confcious.  Their  literature  is  not  contemptible, 
and  their  commerce—* another  proof  of  their  inflexi- 
ble diligence — furpades  that  of  Venice,  or  any 
Republick  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  What  fea 
hath  not  been,  and  is  not  dill  covered  with  their 
fails?  Into  what  country  have  they  not  penetra- 
ted ? Where  is  it  that  they  have  not  edablilhed 
a faCtory  or  a connexion  ? What  fort  of  trade  is 
unknown,  or  untried  by  them  ? Is  there  a climate, 
or  a corner  of  the  univerfe,  which  in  fome  fort 
is  not,  or  has  been  obliged  to  pay  tribute 

to 
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to  their  induftry?  What  a countleis  num- 
ber of  veffels  touch  at,  or  are  a part  of,  the 
property  of  their  ports  ? Have  they  not  interefts 
and  intercourfe  with  nations  who  affed  to  de- 
fpife  them  ? and  who  yet  take  refuge  in  their 
induftry,  to  be  furnifhed  with  what  their  own 
idlenefs  and  effeminacy  denies  ? 

And  with  refpedt  to  the  facred  love  of  freedom, 
is  there,  has  there  ever  been  a people  on  earth, 
in  whom  the  paffion  for  liberty  was  more  confpi- 
cuous?  It  is  with  reafon  that  they  have  been 
accufed  of  having  often  carried  the  amor  patriae 
too  far,  and  not  feldom  of  having  miftaken  it; 
but  even  their  misfortunes  and  miftakes,  proceed- 
ing from  their  many  publick  or  private  wars, 
could  never  vanquifh  the  unconquerable  fpirit  of 
induftry.  In  common  with  their  Flemifh  neigh- 
bours, their  little  fpeck  of  watery  land  has  for 
ages  been  fought  for;  and  whenever  the  ravages 
of  ufurpation,  treafon,  or  other  caufes,  have 
laid  their  cities  low,  and  their  country  wafte, 
they  have  rebuilt  the  one,  and  replenifhed  the 
other,  with  a degree  of  refolute  determination 
not  to  be  furpaffed  in  the  arts  of  induftry,  what- 
ever they  may  be  in  the  arts  of  deftru&ion. — In 
a word,  my  dear-loved  correfpondent,  fince  my 
refidence  in,  and  rambles  about,  this  curious 

country. 
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country,  fo  little  indebted  to  nature  and  fo  un- 
Ipeakably  obliged  to  art,  I have,  times  beyond 
numbering,  refle&ed  on  thofe  delightful  lines  of 
our  delicious  Thomfon,  where  the  effects  of  that 
very  power— -by  which  no  lefs  in  our  own  coun- 
try than  in  thefe  provinces,  fuch  wonders  have 
been  atchieved— are  traced  with  fo  mafterly  a 
hand.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  accept  them,  not 
only  with  a view  to  their  exact  application  to  the 
people  we  have  been  treating  of,  but  to  give  you 
that  pleafure  which  a perfon  of  your  juft  tafte 
muft  derive  from  every  frefh  view  • of  exquifite 
painting.  I by  no  means  with  to  rob  England 
of  its  original  right  to  the  defcription;  but  who- 
ever vifns  Holland  will  have  reafon  to  confefs 
that  every  line  has  its  force,  its  beauty,  and  its 
truth,  as  applied  to  what  will  there  be  met  with ; 

*e  Thefe  are  thy  bleftings,  Induftry!  rough  power, 
fi  Whom  labour  (till  attends,  and  fweat  and  pain, 

?*  Yet  the  kind  fource  of  ev’ry  gentle  art, 

fr  And  all  the  foft  civility  of  life. 

et  The  days  roll’d  dark,  and  unenjoy’d  along, 

“ ’Till  induftry  approach’d,  and  man  lec}  on, 

“ His  faculties  unfolded,  pointed  out 
“ On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire, 

“ On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gather'd  blaft  ; 

ts  Shew’d  him  how  to  raife 

,f  His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanick  powers ; 

**  To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth. 

Gave  the  tall  ancient  foreft  to  his  a>:e. 


” Tore. 
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**  Tore  From  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 

<(  And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  veftments  warm, 

««  Nor  Hopp’d  at  barren,  bare  neceffity, 

ff  But  breathing  high  ambition  through  his  foul, 

€‘  Set  fcience,  wifdom,  glory,  in  his  view, 

«*  And  bade  him  be  the  Lord  of  all  below. 


Hence  every  form  of  cultivated  life, 
*£  In  order,  fet,  prote&ed  and  infpir’d, 

“ Into  perfedion  wrought. 


ft  Then  commerce  brought  into  the  publick  walk 
“ The  bufy  merchant ; the  big  warehoufe  built, 
t{  Rais’d  the  ftrong-  crane,  choak’d  up  the  loaded  ftreet 
tf  With  foreign  plenty.’* 


I mull  tear  myfelf  from  the  magick  of  this  author, 
or  I (ball  tranfcribe  the  whole  paflage,  and  I 
know  you  are  not,  any  more  than  myfelf,  a friend 
to  long  quotations. 


The  United  States  you  know,  confift  of  feven 
provinces  or  counties,  viz.  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Zealand,  Friezeland,  Overyflel,  Drenthe,  and 
Guilderland,  with  the  furrounding  countries  of 
Groninguen,  and  that  part  of  Flanders  known 
by  the  name  of  Dutch  Brabant.  Thefe  pro- 
vinces contribute  in  different  proportions  to  the 
fervice  of  the  publick.  For  example,  if  their 
High  MightinefTes  wanted  to  raife  one  hundred 
florins  (Guilders)  the  proportion  would  be  as 
follows : 


Holland 


/ 
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Florins. 

Stivers. 

Doits. 

Holland  - — - 58 

6 

af 

Utrecht - - 5 

1 6 

7i 

Zealand  -----  9 

3 

8 

Friezeland  — - 11 

*3 

H 

O very  flel  - - - - 3 
Drenthe  -----  1 

*5 

8 

Guilderland  - - - 5 

12 

3 

Groninguen,  &c.  - 5 

x6 

7 

Florins  100. 

Of  the  feven  counties,  that  of  Holland  is  the 
mod  powerful  and  flourifliing  3 and  accordingly 
the  fingle  city  of  Amderdam  contributes  for  the 
fupport  of  the  States  more  than  fixteen  millions 
of  florins  yearly.  Notwithflanding  which,  it 
holds  only  the  fifth  rank  in  the  AfTembly  of  their 
High  Mightinefles,  didinguifhed  only  by  the  pri- 
vilege of  fending  two  deputies  more  than  any 
of  the  other  towns.  So  much  has  been  faid  of 
this  particular  province  in  my  general  obfervations 
of  what  related  to  the  Stadtholder  and  States  Ge- 
neral, that  we  may  pafs  on  to  the  next  in  order, 
after  we  have  noticed  two  points  that  were  omit- 
ted in  our  former  defcriptions — the  taxes  and  the 
date  of  religion. 

As  to  the  firfi,  it  is  certain  there  is  not  a coun- 
try in  the  world  more  heavily  charged  with  impods 
than  that  of  the  Dutch,  efpecially  in  the  province 

of 
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of  Holland.  Bread,  wine,  beer,  flefh,  fowl, 
fruits,  vegetables,  fire,  and  in  fhort  almoft  every 
neceffary  of  life,  are  all  onerated,  and  with  a 
rigour  as  if  they  were  fo  many  luxuries.  Theie 
taxes  amount  to  a third  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity, to  be  paid  by  thofe  who  fell,  and  confe- 
quently  by  thofe  who  buy,  as  the  feller  raifes  the 
price  of  each  article  in  proportion.  If  amongft 
the  cavils  which  are  made  againil  Old  England, 
we  are  to  reckon  thofe  which  proceed  from  tax- 
ations, it  may  afford  the  murmurers  feme  confu- 
tation to  underfland  that  their  near  neighbours 
are  burthened  yet  more  feverely  than  themfelves, 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a fingle 
article  which  has  efcaped — fait,  foap,  tobacco , one 
of  their  abfolute  neceffaries, — tea,  coffee,  choco- 
late, mailers,  fervants,  carts,  coaches,  horfes, 
affes,  houfe  and  land,  all  go  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Republick,  on  a principle,  literally  of flats 
neceffity.  The  tax  on  houfes  augments  or  dimi- 
niffies,  according  to  their  fituation,  their  magni- 
ficence, and  the  date  of  their  eredlion. 

In  any  great  emergence,  their  High  Mighti- 
neifes  levy  the  hundredth,  or  the  two  hundredth 
part  on  the  whole  property  of  the  inhabitants 
given  on  the  oath  of  each  individual.  The  duty 
on  all  flamps  is,  in  itfelf,  a very  great  revenue, 

and 
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and  fo  driflly  guarded,  that  neither  favour  nctf 
finefle  can  find  a loop-hole  to  creep  out,  and  all 
contradbs, . publick  or  private,  not  made  upon 
damped  paper,  are  not  only  void,  but- the  offenders 
punifhed  with  all  the  rigours  of  the  law,  which 
rigours,  by  the  bye,  are  frequently  put  in  force. 


The  duties  on  Holland,  as  the  mod  opulent 
province,  conditutes  the  half  of  what  is  produced 
to  government  by  the  whole  of  the  Republick; 
and  after  Holland,  the  mod  burthened  is  Frieze- 
land,  then  Zealand.  We  have  been  told  that  dur- 
ing the  war  with  England,  in  1665,  they  raifed 
double  the  ordinary  revenue,  which  is  allowed  to 
be  near  two  millions  derling  ; and  it  has  been  faid 
that  on  the  occafion  of  the  lad  general  war,  which 
began  in  1702  and  ended  in  1713,  they  raifeci 
near  five  millions  derling  every  year,  which  the 
financiers  of  the  country  adert  is  the  utmod  fum  of 
which  the  States  are  capable.  The  proportion 
between  this  Republick  and  England,  is  calculated 
at  five  to  feven ; that  is  fuppofing  the  fubjefb 
equally  burthened. 


But  they  have  favoured  their  great  fource  of 
trade  as  much  as  pofiible,  raifing  rather  by  ex- 
Cifes  than  cudoms;  for  fear,  fays  Carter,  of 
driving  fo  undable  a traveller  into  other  countries. 

This 
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This  indulgence  fhewn  to  what  may  properly  be 
called  their  ftaple  commodity,  (commerce)  is 
according  to  a maxim  of  two  of  their  mod 
illuftrious  Republicans.  cf  In  Hollandia  et  Ze- 
“ landia,  etiam  nuptiis  tributum  impofitum ; 
“ fed  ne  mori  quidem  ibi  licet  impune,”  fays 
Bynhershoeck. 

* j * _ , A v • r .S'  ..  . 1 

Some  articles,  fuch  as  fait,  is  taxed  whether 
confumed  or  not . Every  fale  of  moveables,  com- 
prehending grain,  cattle,  and  all  produce  of  land, 
pays  the  8oth  penny  $ horfes  the  12th  $ immove- 
ables the  40th. 

A very  ingenious  writer,  byway  alfo  of  con- 
foling  the  Englifh  reader,  has  detailed,  and  with 
great  accuracy,  fome  of  the  taxes  I have  not 
hitherto  noticed. 

For  inftance  : The  land-tax  is  two  florins  fix- 
teen  {livers  per  acre ; the  dykes  two  florins  three 
{livers,  and  rent  about-  20  s.  per  acre. 

Houfes  pay  as  far  as  40 1.  fterling. 

One  of  their  mod  Angular  impofts  is  what  they 
call  a collateral  tax , which  is  a levy  on  inheritants 
out  of  the  direft  line,  laid  in  the  province  where 
vol  11.  T the 
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the  'property,  not  th b perfon,.  of  the  deceafed  was 
lodged.  This  is  fuppofed  to  bring  rn  the  courfe 
of  a few  generations,  ail  private  property  into  the 
coffers  of  the  publick. 

There  is  a tax  of  2 1.  per  cent,  on  every  man's 
Income , ftated  on  oath.  Wine  pays  an  excife  of 
3].  per  hogffiead.  Small  beer  50  per  cent. ; an- 
other of  2 per  cent,  on  the  revenue  of  all  offices, 
excepting  thofe  in  the  army.  This  is  called  Acnrpt 
Geldt  s that  on  income,  Famille  Geldt. 

Every  man  appointed  to  an  office,  mud  buy 
flocks  to  a certain  amount  and  tear  the  bonds, 
which  renders  offices  a kind  of  annuity,  yielding 
to  the  purchafer  about  12  or  14I.  per  cent. 
This  tax  is  named  Aflrfipt  Obligaties,  or  recog- 
nitions. 

All  manufactures  ufed  in  the  country  pay  exor- 
bitant charges,  to  fpare  thofe  levied  by  the  feveral 
admiralties;  and  the  Dutch  E aft- India  Company 
pays  as  a compenfation  for  its  charter  about 
36,000!.  fterling  annually:  but  in  addition,  each 
fhare  of  6oco  florins  pays  480  florins  annually, 
, whether  there  is  a dividend  or  not. 

The  revenues,  therefore,  if  we  include  what 

is 
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is  paid  to  the  feveral  towns  and  corporations,  may 
be  eftimated  at  about  24  millions  of  florins , levied 
on  a population  of  about  800,000  fouls : fo  that 
on  an  average  each  perfon  contributes  about  thirty 
florins,  or  two  guineas  and  an  half  Englifh,  when 
exchange  is  moft  in  our  favour.  An  immenfe 
fum,  if  we  confider  place  and  people ; yet  the 
Republick  not  only  fubfifts,  and  moves,  but flou * 
rijhes — not,  however,  without  heavy  * murmuring, 
as  we  fhall  fee  prefently.  The  Ioffes,  we  are  told, 
fuftained  by  their  Eaft  India  Company  fince  the 
year  1780,  in  confequence  of  the  rupture  with 
England,  amounted  to  about  feventy  millions  of 
florins,  equal  to  about  fix  millions  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  fterling,  reckoning  the 
florin  at  its  ufual  rate. 

Amongfl  the  different  reports  that  are  made  of 
the  religion  of  the  States,  whether  eftablifhed  or 
permitted,  I find  the  following  account  to  be  the 
belt,  becaufe  the  trued. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  you  know  that  of 
Calvin,  though  every  other  fed  is  tolerated.  Jews, 

/ 

* Its  murmu rings  appeared  to  arife  from  the  want  of  a revo- 
lution— They  have  got  a revolution— but  do  their  murmurs 
ceafe  ? Inveterately  fixed  in  general  habits  anil  opinions,  m 
politics  they  are  capricious  and  changeable. 

T 2 Lutherans, 
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Lutherans,  Anabaptifts,  See.  hold  their  aflemblies 
without  any  interruption  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. Thofe  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  the 
leaft  favoured,  not  that  they  are  difturbed  in  the 
exercife  of  their  particular  faith,  but  that  they 
have  few  privileges,  and  thofe  few  at  the  option, 
fometimes  at  the  caprice  of  the  magiftrates,  who 
piore  than  feldom  exercife  their  authority  with 
tyranny.  In  the  little  province  of  Drenthe  for 
inftance,  if  a Catholic  prieft  {lays  longer  than  one 
night  at  any  one  place,  it  is  at  the  rifque  of  his  life, 
fo  that  he  is  obliged  to  hurry  over  his  religious 
duties,  and  adminifter  the  facramental  elements 
with  more  hafte  than  is  confiftent  with  the  nature 
of  fuch  piotis  ceremonies.  Even  in  Amfterdam, 
where  the  Roman  Catholicks  are  in  prodigious 
numbers,  they  are  obliged  to  perform  their  reli- 
gious exercifes  in  private  houfes,  having  no 
publick  churches  or  chapels  appropriated  to  their 
ufe  in  that  great  city,  although  when  they  die,  it 
is  permitted  for  them  to  have  burial  in  the  ground 
appertaining  to  the  reformed  churches.  It  either 
is  or  looks  rigorous  in  a Republick,  avowing 
univerfal  toleration,  that  in  fame  towns  the  people 
of  different  perfuafions  are  obliged  to  pay  a very 
Joeavy  tax  for  the  free  confeffion  of  their  faith,  and 
even  in  the  provinces,  where  they  are  treated  with 
the  leaft  afperity,  the  Dutch  have  an  eye  upon 

them 
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them  as  perfons  rather  fufFered  than  defired.  The 
Catholick  priefts  are  conftrained,  moreover,  to 
wear  a fecular  drefs.  In  fpiritual  affairs  they  had 
been  a long  while  governed  by  an  apoftolick  vicar, 
lent'  by  the  Pope  with  permifTion,  or  rather,  as 
you  may  gather  from  what  has  been  faid,  with  the 
toleration  and  endurance  of  the  States-General. 
The  1 aft  of  thefe  vicars  was  John  Van  Bylvelt, 
appointed  by  Pope  Clement  the  XI.  but  fince 
hisdeceafe,  which  happened  in  1727,  they  have 
been  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  a Cardinal,  or  an 
Inter-Nuncio,  who  is  not  a little  put  to  it  fre- 
quently to  fettle  the  differences  which  fubfift  either 
amongft  themfelves  or  the  Dutch  priefts. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Proteftant  clergy  of  the 
Provinces,  they  are  without  any  fort  of  authority 
in  the  Republick.  All  the  minifters  amongft 
them  are  equal,  and  wholly  independent  on  each 
other.  Neither  at  their  Ecclefiaftical  meetings 
is  there  any  fort  of  precedence  except  that  of 
feniority;  in  which  cafe  young  divines  fettled  in 
the  great  towns,  however  popular  they  may  be 
in  other  refpeds,  are  obliged  to  give  place  to  the 
pooreft  curate  of  the  pooreft  village,  who  is  of 
longer  {landing  in  the  church.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  titular  diftin<ftions  of  bifhop,  fuper- 
intendant,  or  diredlor-general,  in  ufage  amongft 
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other  Proteftant  countries.  Their  appointments 
are  fixed  at  fmall  falaries,  the  greateft  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thoufand  florins,  but  they  are  paid 
with  fcrupulous  exadtnefs. 

In  the  United  Provinces  are  admitted  four 
Ecclefiaftical  courts,  the  names  of  which  are  the 
Confiftory,  the  Gaffes,  the  Provincial  Synod, 
and  the  National  Synod.  The  three  firft  confti- 
tute  the  Ordinary  Affembly,  and  the  fourth  is 
the  Extraordinary ; which  is  therefore  never  held 
but  on  great  occafions  and  emergencies.  But 
even  in  the  dire&ion  of  all  thefe,  the  magiftrates 
of  each  town  have  very  conflderable  influence 
whenever  they  think  fit  to  aflert  it.  This  of  courfe, 
as  magiftrates  have  always  the  paflions,  and  fome- 
times  the  weakneffes  of  common  men,  is  confidered 
as  another  grievance  inconfiftent  with  that  freedom 
of  confcience  of  which  every  wholefome  ftate, 
particularly  one  founded  on  Republican  principles, 
ought  to  be  jealous.  Left  therefore  you  fhould 
fuppofe  from  the  intermeddling,  or  ufurpation, 
or  authority  of  thefe  powerful  civil  magiftrates, 
more  defpotifm  than  is  pradtifed,  I will  fet  down 
the  character  given  them  by  Saint  Evremond; 
becaufe  after  very  diligently  watching  their  con- 
duct, I can  affure  you  it  is  not  more  candid  than 
juft,  I have  in  a former  letter  obferved  to  you, 

that 
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that  this  writer  took  refuge,  and  became  reftden- 
tiary  in  Holland  to  avoid  the  Baftille,  with  whofe 
pains  and  penalties  he  was  threatened. 

“ After  having  lived,”  fays  he,  “ in  the  con- 
cc  ftrai  nt  of  courts,  I feel  pleafed  at  the  thought 
“ of  ending  my  days  in  the  liberty  of  a Republick : 
xc  where  if  I have  nothing  to  hope  I have  nothing 
“ to  fear.  The  magiftrates  here  deferve  what  I 
“ fhall  fay  of  them.  You  do  not  fee  amongft 
<c  them  thofe  hateful  diftin£tions  which  are  fo 
<c  wounding  to  an  honeft  mind,  confcious  of  its 
“ own  dignity  ; no  ufelefs  pomps  and  vanities 
“ of  exterior  which  are  disadvantageous  to  the 
“ true  ideas  of  liberty,  without  advancing  fortune. 
“ The  magiftrates  here  fecure  to  us  the  repofe  of 
“ a wife  police,  without  expedting  that  miferable 
ec  proftration  which  fullies  the  benefits  we  receive 
“ from  many  other  governments,  which  indeed 
<f  fullies  our  own  nature.  We  pay  even  too  dearly 
“ for  liberty,  at  leaftfor  fecurity,  when  we  purchafe 
“it  at  the  price  of  our  manly  principles.  This  is 
cc  rarely  the  cafe  with  the  people  in  power  here. 
<c  In  the  internal  legiflation  they  are  ftri<ft  even 
“ to  feverity  $ they  are  proud  in  their  treaties 
<c  with  other  countries ; but  it  is  pride  founded 
“ on  the  bafts  of  Republican  dignity;  but  they 
“do  bufinefs  with  each  other,  and  enter  into  the 
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cf  various  interefts  of  their  fellow- citizens  without 
“ any  abfurd  parade,  or  idle  expectations  of  fuper- 
ce  fluous  homage.” 

It  hence  appears  that  they  maintain  the  very 
difficult  art  of  blending  power  with  equality;  an 
art  by  which,  thus  managed,  authority  may  be 
afferted  without  infolence,  and  the  prerogative  of 
magiftracy  fupported  without  trenching  on  the 
honed  privileges  of  the  people.  Every  thing 
beyond  this  is  confufion,  tyranny  and  fraud,  whe- 
ther exercifed  by  people  or  magidrate.  The 
world  is  filled  with  indances  which  are  indeed 
co-eval  almoft  with  the  world  itfelf;  and  yet  my 
friend,  notwithflanding  them  all,  the  dreadful 
times  before  us  fhew  that  neither  the  magidrates 
nor  the  people  of  Holland  or  of  France  have 
profited  fo  much  as  they  might  have  done  from 
fuch  a multitude  of  examples : or  at  lead  have 
been  able  to  prevent  thofe  excedes  which  certain 
daring  fpirits,  mixing  with  a mob,  are  daily  in- 
troducing. The  truth  is,  there  is  not  fuch  a mon- 
ger in  created  Nature  as  he  who  miftakes  the  true 
and  adopts  th zfalfe  ideas  of  liberty,  nor  one  fo 
capable  of  doing  mifchief  to  others  and  to  himfelf. 
Of  this  hereafter. 

Zealand  now  commands  our  attention.  Its 

extent 
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extent  is  only  fixty  miles, . yet  within  that  narrow 
fpace  is  contained  eight  capital  towns,  and  above 
an  hundred  villages,  without  counting  the  many 
which  at  different  times  were  deflroyed  and  (wal- 
lowed by  inundations.  \The  government  is  on  a 
footing  with  that  of  Holland.  The  States  of 
Zealand  affemble  at  Middlebourg,  the  capital. 
Thofe  States  are  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  fix 
principal  towns : but  though  one  would  think  they 
were  competent  to  try  civil  caufes  belonging  to 
their  own  Province,  all  fuch  are  judged  at  the 
Hague : yet  they  have  what  is  called  the  Council 
of  Flanders,  compofed  of  nine  Counfellors,  a 
Prefident,  a Fifcal,  a Collector,  and  a GrefEer,  or 
Secretary  of  the  Province,  refiding  at  Middle- 
bourg.  In  times  paft,  the  Zealanders  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  wars  with  Spain,  and  in  various 
naval  engagements.  They  are  now  no  lefs  re- 
markable for  their  maritime  commerce,  and  are 
a very  induftrious,  as  well  as  brave  people.  In 
the  ifles  of  this  Province,  flood  formerly  the  town 
of  Rommerfwael,  the  very  traces  of  which  have 
been  buried  long  fmce  in  a watery  grave.  Be- 
tween the  years  1551  and  1 563,  it  was  fix  times 
laid  under  water  by  the  furious  inroads  of  the  fea, 
whofe  waves  have  been  known  to  rife  twelve  feet 
above  the  higheft  ground,  whereon  the  church  was 
built.  The  town  houfe  was  by  thefe  repeated 
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inundations  wholly  undermined.  In  1634,  the 
States  of  Zealand  which  had  from  time  to  time 
advanced  large  fums  by  way  of  loan,  to  this  un- 
fortunate town,  (againft  which  the  ocean  had  fo 
cften  declared  war,)  conlidered  it  as  in  a ftate  of 
bankruptcy ; and  however  ridiculous  it  may  feem, 
took  out  a bill  of  infolvency  againft  its  miferable 
wreck : for  they  converted  the  very  ftones  of  the 
ftreets,  and  a few  fcattered  ruins  into  a fum  of 
money,  which  they  appropriated  as  creditors ; 
although  it  amounted  only  to  540  florins,  i3 
ftivers,  about  eight  and  forty  pounds ; a {lender 
dividend  amongft  fo  many  rapacious  claimants  ! 

The  celebrated  little  port  of  Flujhing>  is  fituated 
in  this  county.  A beautiful  arm  of  the  fea  flows 
through  the  whole  town,  which  is  therefore  rich 
and  agreeable  > for  {hips  of  burthen  fail  with  their 
freights  to  the  very  door  of  the  merchant.  The 
hiftory  of  its  revolution  having  little  more  than 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  almoft  every  other  place 
worth  quarrelling  for,  I fhall  pafs  over,  but  that 
you  may  be  no  lofer,  fhall  dwell  with  fonder  delay 
on  what  will  more  intereft  you  than  a meagre  ac- 
count of  viftory  and  defeat. 

Flufhing  is  the  birth  place  of  Admiral  de  Ruy- 
ter,  of  whom  I have  already  had  occafion  to  make 

honourable 
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honourable  mention.  Have  you  ever  met  with 
the  following  epigram  written  foon  after  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Syracufe,  in  confequence  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  under  command  of  the  famous  Abraham 
du  Quefne,  before  the  town  of  Aoufte  in  Sicily  ? 

Terrui  in  Oceano  jam  folo  nomine  clafTes : 

Ter  nunc  in  Siculo  territus  ipfe  Rui 
Si  vera  inverfum  quondam  dedit  omina  nomen 
Nunc  Rui-ter  nomen  verius  omen  habet. 

Of  Abraham  du  Quefne,  who  had  the  honour  of 
conquering  De  Ruyter^  there  is  a curious  anec- 
dote that  delerves  mention.  He  was  a Norman 
gentleman,  and  a Proteftant,  but  had  neverthelefs 
greater  claims  on  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whom  he 
ferved,  than  mofl  of  the  Catholick  Admirals  of 
France.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  his  fer- 
vices  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  patronage  of  his 
king,  of  whom  he  folicited  the  dignity  of  Maref- 
chal  of  France.  Your  religion,  faid  Louis,  (lands 
♦n  the  way  of  your  appointment  to  that  office. 
<c  What ! Sire/’  anfwered  the  Admiral,  “I  find  then 
that  though  my  religion  did  not  hinder  me  from 
giving  your  majefty  my  fervices,  yours  prevents 
you  from  rewarding  them.” 

As  a falvo,  the  king  prefented  him  with  a very 
fine  eftate  in  one  of  the  faireft  parts  of  his  king- 
dom. 
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dom,  and  which  was  raifed  foon  after  to  a mar- 
quifate,  bearing  the  name  of  Du  Quefne. 

The  remains  of  the  houfe  where  De  Ruyter  was 
born,  is  preferved  with  care,  and  fhewn  to  the 
traveller  with  triumph. 

There  is  fome  very  pretty  fcenery  in  Zealand, 
that  might  furnifh  the  poets  or  the  painters  with 
good  landfcapes, 

“ Live  in  clefcription,  and  look  green  in  fong.” 

There  are  alfo  fome  very  fine  churches  and  town 
halls,  the  belt  of  which  are  thofe  of  Middlebourg, 
Trever,  and  Flufhing. 

The  next  Province  in  rank  is  Utrecht,  and 
though  one  of  the  fmalleft,  was  formerly  of  fuch 
confequence  as  to  raife  and  maintain  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  able  men.  In  that  puiffant  period 
of  its  hiflory,  the  Bifhops  of  Utrecht  had  it  in 
domination,  and  called  themfelves  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal.  This  fovereignty  was  given 
to  the  Ecclefiafticks,  by  Charlemagne  the  Em- 
peror, as  a reward  for  their  having  laboured  the 
converfion  of  the  Infidels.  The  rapacious,  or  if 
you  will,  the  vidtorious  Louis  XIV.  at  the  head 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  made  himfelf  mafter 

of 
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of  the  whole  of  this  Province,  and  of  the,  greater 
part  of  Overyffel,  Guelderland,  and  Holland, 
inlefs  than  a month,  in  1672,  which  gave  rife  to 
the  following  couplet. 

« Una  dies  Lotharos,  Burgundos  hebdomas  una, 

“ Una  domat  Batavos  luna ; quid  annus  erit  ? 

This  has  been  imitated  in  French  thus: 

ff  II  prend  en  un  jour  la  Lorraine  ; 

<(  La  Bcmrgoyne  eft  un  Semaine: 

<f  La  Hollande  en  un  Mois, 

(e  S’il  fait  la  Guerre  un  An,  quels  feront  fes  exploits  ? 

A poetical  gafconade,  which  I fhall  not  aid  and 
abet  by  an  Englifh  verfion,  which  to  you  would 
be  unneceffary ; and  to  unlearned  readers  of  no 
ufe’.  I offer  it  to  you  only  to  fhew  how  the  poets 
of  France,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  own  country, 
can  proftitute  their  art  at  the  fhrine  of  greatnefs ; 
and  furthermore  to  obferve  how  delighted  great- 
nels  fometimes  is  with  little  things-!  It  is  faid,  the 
flattered  monarch  appointed  theJauthor  of  thefe 
adulatory  lines,  to  a place  in  his  houfehold  worth 
three  thoufand  livres  a-year ! The  verfes  are  not 
worth  three  fols. 

But  what  yet  more  ftrongly  exhibits  the  vanity 
of  conqueft,  and  the  ambitious  avarice  of  conque- 
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rors,  all  thefe  places  fo  rapidly  fubdued,  were  at 
rapidly  given  up,  after  the  fovereign  had  done  all 
the  miichief  he  could  by  demblifhing  the  fortifica- 
tions and  impoverifhing  the  people!  Thus  it  is, 
that  the  rage  of  plunder  fucceeds  to  that  of  blood ; 
and  that  what  is  begun  by  ambition,  continued  by 
avarice,  and  clofed  in  robbery.,  forms  an  hero,  and 
obtains  immortal  honour  in  military  affairs, 
although  in  civil  ones,  any  one  of  them  would 
condud  a man  to  the  gallows,  and  gibbet  his 
name  and  memory  to  after  times  as  an  affaffm  and 
a thief! 

With  refpedl  to  the  capita!  of  this  Province, 
(which  is  in  the  beaten  road  of  almoft  all  travel- 
lers, and  which  has  been  written  about  by  fo 
many)  you  have  doubtlefs  often  read  and  heard, 
that  though  it  has  not  one  remarkable  flrufture, 
except  the  fteeple  of  the  Cathedral,  of  which  I fend 
you  an  engraving,  it  has  the  reputation,  and  perhaps 
defervedly,  of  being  one  of  the  moll  beautiful 
cities  of  modern  Europe ; that  it  is  larger  than 
the  Hague,  and  difputes  with  it  the  palm  of 
fafhion  and  elegance ; that  it  commands  from 
fome  of  its  eminences  fifty-one  walled  towns,  all 
being  within  a day's  journey  ; that  it  has  to  boaft 
an  univerfity,  out  of  which  have  been  given  to  the 
world  fome  of  its  mod  ufeful  and  ornamental 

members  \ 
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members ; that  it  was  the  refidence  of  the  learned, 
pious,  and  humble  Pope  Adrian,  who  has  juftly 
been  called  the  worthieft  Pontiff  that  ever  graced 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  who  was  deemed  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  the  only  fit  perfon  to  be 
trufted  with  the  education  of  his  grandfon,  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Nor  can  you  be  ignorant  that  this 
city  will  for  ever  be  execrated  by  Britons,  on 
account  of  the  Barrier  ’Treaty  ; and  no  lefs  reve- 
renced by  at  lead  one  party  of  Dutchmen  for  the 
celebrated  'Union. 

Of  the  firft,  our  Englifh  hiftories  are  too  full 
for  any  thing  to  be  added,  and  perhaps  it  is  amongfi 
the  impolicies  of  government,  which  it  would  be 
as  well  to  forget  j fince  it  is  not  without  reafon, 
politicians  of  all  countries  have  attributed  to  this 
treaty  many  of  the  difgraceful  difficulties  Great 
Britain  has  fince  groaned  under,  and  many  which 
are  prdbably  in  advance. 

Of  the  latter,  though  not  lefs  known  with 
refpedl  to  its  exiftence , I ffiall  refrefh  your  memory 
with  a few  of  the  mod  important  particulars ; 
becaufe  they  may  be  neceffary  to  illuftrate  fome 
of  thofe  caufes  of  the  famous  revolution  which 
• was  attempted  at  this  time,  and  whofe  grand 
pbjedl  was  to  fubvert  every  principle  on  which  the 
1 union 
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union  had  been  eftablifhed,  with  a view  <c  to 
tc  diminilh,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  power  of  the 
“ States  General  * to  attach  the  privileges  of  the 
(c  Stadtholder ; to  affert  on  all  occafions  the  inde- 
c<  pendence  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  to  dif- 
“ regard  the  oppofition  of  fuch  Members  of  the 
“ Union,  as  they  fhould  be  unable  to  draw  over 
*c  to  their  interefts.” 

In  One  Thoufand  Five  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
nine,  the  Seven  Provinces,  harafifed,  galled, 
and  worn  out  with  perpetual  tyrannies,  put  an  end 
to  the  deliberations  of  this  far-famed  treaty, 
which  contained  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Re- 
publick,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  origin  of 
the  Conftitution. 

By  one  of  the  articles  it  was  ftipulated,..that  no 
truce  fhall  be  accorded,  no  peace  made,  no  war 
entered  upon,  nor  any  tax  or  impoft  of  any  kind 
levied,  without  the-  unanimous  confent  of  the 
Provinces.  . 

By  another,  that  no  province  or  city  fhall  be 
empowered  to  enter  into  any  confederation,  nor 
form  any  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  nations, 
or  their  fovereigns,  without  the  univerfal  affent  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Republick. 


They 
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They  were,  moreover,  to  aid  and  affift  one 
another  in  all  cafes  againft  a foreign  invader  or 
enemy ; they  were  to  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  a 
difference  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  conform- 
ably to  the  pacification  of  Gand  ; equal  adminif- 
tration  of  impartial  j office  to  flrangers  as  to 
natives  of  the  country  to  pay  equal  taxes  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  of  each  province  at  that  time 
fettled,  on  fair  equipoife  of  divifion,  and  not 
to  alter  any  of  the  articles  of  the  faid  treaty 
without  the  folemn  concurrence  of  all  the  States 
affembled. 

The  friends  to  the  Houfe  of  Orange  confider  the 
treaty,  out  of  which  I have  taken  thefe  promi- 
nent features,  as  the  facred  portrait  of  the  publick 
wealth  and  happinefs  : as  that  bleffed  heptarchy 
which,  fo  far  from  degenerating  into  anarchy, 
orders  and  ffrengthens  the  links  in  the  well-com- 
padfed  chain  of  the  Republick. 

The  Dutch  patriots,  neverthelefs,  frequently 
diffatisfied,  at  laft  proje&ed,  and  had  very  nearly 
carried  into  execution  their  favourite  alterations — < 
the  moft  important  of  wkich  were  “ That  the 
forms  of  the  prefent  government  fhould  continue 
to  fubfiff,  but  that  the  States  fhould  become,  in 
every  refpedf,  completely  independent  of  the 
vol.  ir,  IJ  Stadt- 


Stadtholder,  and  that  for  this  purpofe  he  fnould  no* 
longer  enjoy  a feat  in  any  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Republick.  That  the  Reglemens  fhould  be 
abolifhed.  That  the  Stadtholder’s  right  of  re- 
commending candidates  for  the  vacant  magif- 
tra'cies  in  the  towns  of  Holland  fhould  ceafe. 
That  the  charges  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  Captain- 
General,  fhould  if  poffible  be  feparated,  and 
conferred  on  different  perfons;  or  that  at  lead:  the 
titles  only  fhould  be  referved  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange ; and  the  offices  be  executed  as  in  the 
time  of  the  De  Witts,  by  Deputies  chofen  for  the 
purpofe.  In  general,  that  the  Stadtholder  fhould 
poffefs  fuch  powers  only  as  might  enable  him  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  State — a fort  of  upper 
fervant  of  the  Republick  1 That  the  hereditary 
Stadtholderate  fhould  continue  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  his  acceptance  of  thefe  terms , but  that 
in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  the  different  States  fhould  be 
at  liberty  to  ele£l  another  Stadtholder. 

Of  what  this  plan  was  produ&ive  at  the  time  it 
was  formed,  and  what  it  mediated  yet  more 
recently  we  fhall  fee  in  their  places. 

Ah  my  friend,  how  difficult  it  is  to  prefcribe 
proper  bounds  to  freedom  ! or  rather  how  eafy  it 
is  to  prefcribe,  and  how  difficult  to  follow  the  rules 

where 
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where  men  are  determined  to  exa6t  more,  or  fub~ 
mit  to  lefs,  than  their  natural  rights.  Reafon, 
religion,  and  juflice,  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
aftive  agents  of  all  human  government — cc  their 
cc  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  all  their  paths 
“ are  peace;”  nor  does  any  thing  more  feem 
requifite  to  obtain  all  the  blelTings  of  their  gentle 
and  benevolent  fway,  than  to  draw  the  true  line 
of  diftin&ion  betwixt  liberty  and  licentioufnefs. 
It  -would  be  well  for  all  perfons  difpofed  to  Cavil 
with  their  Governors,  or  with  government,  to 
confider  what  an  able  politician  has  fubmitted  to 
their  confederation.  £C  As  war,”  fays  he,  cc  is 
tf  one  of  the  heavieft  of  evils,  a calamity  which 
cc  involves  every  fpecies  of  mifery : as  it  fets  the 
cc  general  fafety  to  hazard ; as  it  fufpends  com- 
“ merce,  and  defolates  the  country ; as  it  expofes 
ff  great  numbers  to  hardships,  captivity,  and 
“ death;  no  man  who  defires  publick  profperity, 
<c  will  inflame  general  refentment  by  aggravating 
“ minute  injuries,  or  enforcing  difputable  rights 
fC  of  little  importance  :”  and  with  refpedt  to 
Liberty^  it  is  not,  as  my  learned  and  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Potter  obferves,  cc  a fickly  exotick, 
<f  raifed  in  a foreign  hot-bed  of  fedition,  and  wa- 
“ tered  with  human  blood ; but  like  our  oak  a 
“ native  of  our  ifland,  rooted  in  its  foil,  raifed 
“ to  its  magnificent  growth,  by  the  genial  air  of 
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“ the  climate,  and  preferved  in  everlafting  vigour 
“ by  our  free  conftitution.”  Nor  can  I,  in  this 
place,  refufe  to  join  the  virtuous  fentiments  of  the 
great  and  good  man  from  whom  I have  feledced. 
this  beautiful  image;  and  mofl  heartily  rejoice 
with  him  that  the  publick  fpirit  is  now  roufed, 
not  only  to  defend  thefe  bleffings  at  home,  but  to 
reftore  them  abroad.  The  publick  faith  is  now 
engaged  to  prated,  not  only  our  allies  but  our 
enemies,  even  thofe  who  bear  us  an  almoft  here- 
ditary hate,  againft  the  infidious  artifices*  and 
hoftile  attacks  of  atheiftical,  ferocious*  and  fan- 
guinary  ruffians,  who  have  violated  every  law 
human  and  divine,  and  declared  war  againft  all 
mankind  : 

“ Havock,  and  fpoil,  and  ruin  are  their  gain.” 

But  happily  the  “ fcientifick  principle/*  which 
hath  been  held  out  as  the  “ polar  ftar,”  by  which 
the  vefiel  of  the  State  was  to  be  guided  in  a bolder 
navigation,  to  difcover  in  unexplored  regions  the 
treafures  of  public  felicity,  is  found  to  be  a meteor 
whofe  baleful  glare  has  led  thefe  wretched  pilots 
to  daffi  it  againft  a rock  in  a tempeftuous  fea, 
where  it  mu  ft  inevitably  periffi  without  God  him- 
felf  delivers  it  from  the  danger — the  God  of 
armies,  whofe  red  right  arm  this  unhappy  people 
feem  particularly  to  have  called  forth.  What 

other 
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other  atrocious  deeds  are  deftined  to  fill  up  the 
tneaiure  of  their  guilt,  we  muft  leave  to  that 
Almighty  Power,  who,  as  in  the  dreadful  example 
before  us,  ff  arifeth  to  fhake  terriby  the  earth 
and  whether  it  be  by  peflilence,  by  earthquakes, 
by  florm  and  temped,  or  by  the  fword  and  fiercenefs 
of  man,  we  muft  adopt  the  creed  of  this  degraded 
nation,  ere  we  can  ceafe  to  believe  all  thefe  are 
delegated  by  an  offended  God  ; but  how  far  the 
commiftion  to  deftroy  extends  we  cannot  know. 
The  French  appear  almoft  to  have  exhaufted  the 
wide  and  capacious  powers  of  human  invention  to 
do  evih 

But  all  this  is  anticipation.  How  l\ave  I been 
led  into  it  ? Againft  my  own  purpofed  intent  too 
—of  referving  what  I have  to  offer  on  thefe  fub- 
je6ls  to  a more  convenient  feafon,  after  I have  done 
with  themes  of  peace.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  do 
this  in  themidftof  continual  alarms,  which  threaten 
not  only  the  infatuated  people  to  whom  thefe 
obfervations  are  more  immediately  applicable,  but 
every  other  government,  and  all  thofe  well-ordered 
eftabliffiments  amongft  men,  which  the  wifdom, 
labour,  and  patriotifm  of  ages  have  inftituted.  Re- 
turn with  me  to  the  Province  of  Utrecht;  there, 
at  the  tombs  of  the  learned  and  wife,  the  great  and 
good,  let  us  get  knowledge  and  underftanding. 

u 3 The 
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The  town  of  Utrecht  you  know,  was  either 
the  birth  or  burial  place  of  many  illuflrious  men, 
particularly  the  two  Bormans,  Grsevius,  and 
Graenovius ; of  all  whom  ftrangers  are  here  fhewn 
the  feats,  where  “ nobly  peniive  they  fat  and 
thought  /’  the  places  where  they  lived,  and 
where  they  now  deep  the  deep  of  death.  Gras- 
vius,  of  whom  the  real  name  was  Grsew,  taught 
politicks,  eloquence,  and  hiftory,  in  this  univer- 
jSty  upwards  of  forty  years.  His  great  work,  the 
sl  Treafures  of  Ancient  Rome,  its  Antiquities, 
&c.,?  is  an  immenfe  colledion  of  different 
pieces  upon  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of 
the  Romans,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  and  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  Gr^novius,  Profeffor  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  Geography.  Of  thefe  great 
men,  as  well  as  their  friend  and  fcholar  Peter 
Butman,  our  literary  Atlas,  Samuel  Johnfon,  has 
fpoken  in  high  terms.  C£  One  of  the  qualities/’ 
fays  the  Doctor,  “ which  contributed  eminently 
to  qualify  Graevius  for  an  inftructor  of  youth,  was 
the  fagacity  by  which  he  readily  difcovered  the 
predominant  faculty  of  each  pupil,  and  the  pecu- 
liar defignation  by  which  nature  had  allotted  him 
to  any  fpecies  of  literature,  and  by  which  he  was 
foon  able  to  determine  that  Peter  Burman  was 
remarkably  adapted  to  claffical  ftudies,  and  to 
predict  the  great  advance  he  would  make  by  in- 
2 fluftrioufiy 
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duftrioufly  purfuing  the  dire&ion  of  his  genius.  On 
the  other  hand,  animated  by  the  encouragement  of 
a tutor  fo  celebrated  as  Gr^vius,  Peter  Burman  by 
continuing  the  vigour  of  his  application  fulfilled  his 
mailer's  prophecy  .;  and  it  has  been  afierted  that  he 
had  pafied  honourably  and  fairly  through  the  clafies, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  His  biographer  allows  this  to  be  fo 
ilupendous  a progrefs  as  to  furpafs  the  limits  of 
all  probability;  of  which  indeed  every  man  mud 
be  fenfible,  who  confiders  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  higheft  genius  in  our  country  to  be  en- 
tangled for  ten  years  in  thofe  thorny  paths  of 
literature  which  Burman  is  reprefenttd  to  have 
pafied  in  lefs  than  two.  But  this  prodigy  has 
been  cleared  up  very  fatisfadlorily  by  the  follow- 
ing obfervation.  In  the  univerfities  of  foreign 
countries,  they  have  profefiors  of  philology  or  hu- 
manity, whofe  employment  is  to  inftrud:  the 
younger  clafies  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  lan- 
guages; nor  do  they  engage  in  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy,  till  , they  have  pafied  through  a courfe 
of  philological  lectures  and  exercifes,  to  which, 
in  fome  places,  two  years  are  commonly  allotted. 
Whereas  the  Englifh  fcheme  of  education,  which 
with  regard  to  academical  ftudies,  is  more  vigo- 
rous, and  fets  literary  honours  at  a higher  price 
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than  that  of  any  other  country,  exadfcs  from  the 
youth  who  are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a degree 
of  philological  knowledge  fufRcient  to  qualify 
them  for  lectures  in  philo fophy,  which  are  read 
to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
in  other  ftudies  without  afliflance;  fo  that  it  may 
be  conjedtur^d  that  Burman,  at  his  entrance  into 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  had  no  fuch  fkill  in 
languages,  nor  fuch  ability  of  compofition  as  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  higher  claffes  of 
an  Englifh  fchool ; nor  was  perhaps  at  that  time, 
more  than  moderately  (killed  in  Latin,  and  taught 
the  firft  rudiments  of  Greek.” 

The  next  objedt  is  Friezeland,  which  has  always 
maintained  a kind  of  rivalfhip  with  the  province 
laft  confidered.  It  is  a feigneurie,  containing  a 
circuit  of  five-and-forty  leagues.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  been  at  all  times  warlike  and  jealous  of 
their  liberties.  Originally  they  had  a Roman 
education,  which  may  account  for  this  ardent 
amor  fatrUy  having  ferved  under  the  emperors 
Tiberius  and  Nero,  both  of  whom  looked  on 
them  as  the  beft  and  braveft  foldiers  of  Germany. 

It  mud  be  confeffed  however  that  their  early 
hiftory,  like  that  of  mod  other  nations,  is  involved 
in  fable ; and  they  trace  their  princes  in  pretended 
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and  pompous  fucceflion  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Their  name  is  derived  from  their  firft  prince, 
Frifon,  who  came  from  Afia  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

This  province  was  afterwards  erected  into  a 
monarchy,  and  then  under  the  fway  of  governors. 
It  afterwards  came  by  right  of  conqueft  to  a 
brother  of  a Prince  of  Orange  j and  two  years 
after  the  famous  pacification  of  Ghent,  in  1572, 
it  was  annexed,  by  a kind  of  union  refembling 
that  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  States  of 
Holland.  The  firft  Stadtholder  of  this  province 
was  a brother  of  William,  the  celebrated  founder 
cf  the  Republick. 

Friezeland  is  out  of  the  beaten  and  popular 
track  of  travellers,  although  there  is  not  any  of 
the  Seven  Provinces,  my  friend,  which  has  more 
claim  to  their  curiofity.  An  Engliftiman  in  par- 
ticular will  here  find  himfelf  at  home.  The  face 
of  the  country,  the  general  manners  of  the  people, 
their  modes  of  living,  and  their  very  language 
affimilates  to  Great  Britain. 

The  meadow  grounds  and  pretty  inclofures, 

perpetually 
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perpetually  remind  an  Englifh  traveller  of  his 
native  country;  and  the  arable  land  is  lo  favour- 
able to  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  that  what  in  thefe  iron 
days  fee  ms  a poetical  figure,  is  a literal  truth,  in 
Friezeland, 

Where  every  rood  of  ground  maintains  his'  niarr.” 

The  foil  is  fo  grateful  to  the  labour  of  the  hnf- 
banxdman,  that  it  returns  his  corn,,  efpedally  his 
wheat,  an  hundred  fold ; and  it  is  not  more,  re- 
markable for  quantity  than  qualify.  The  oats 
are  alfo  admirable;  to  which  may  perhaps ; be 
imputed  the  peculiar  growth  and  ftrength  of  the 
horfes  that  are -bred  and  nourifhed.  here. 


I was  gleaning  this  province  when  warlike  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  . fuefe.nt  difpute, 
betwixt  France  and  the  reft  of  the  univerfe;  and 
an  order  of  the  States  for  five  hundred  horfe 
was  executed,  to  the  fatisfadlion;  of  the  Com- 
miflloner,  in  eight-and-forty  hours*.  The  Frieze- 
landers  live  in  the  moft  perfed  good  fellowship 
with  each  other,  and  having  good  houfes,  good 
horfes,  good  property,  and  good  nature,  all  are 
at  once  healthy,  happy,  and  fbeial;  and  what 
in  a province  of  Holland,  or  now-a-days  in 
any  country,  is  no  lefs  remarkably  they  are 
wholly  exempt  from.tythes. 


When 
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When  you  vifit  this  province,  let  me  diredt  your 
fteps  to  St  aver  in,  the  mod  ancient  town  of  Frieze- 
land,  and  faid  to  be  built  a year  after  the  birth  of 
ChrifL  It  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  idol 
Stavon,  and  is  very  curioufly  fituated  upon  a 
point  of  the  gulph  of  the  Zuyderfea,  oppofite  to 
Holland.  Innumerable  fandbanks  inveft  the  coaft, 
inafmuch,  that  when  the  fea  is  at  ebb,  many  of 
them  are  vifible  ; efpecially  one,  concerning  which 
there  is  an  'anecdote  that  I lhall  commit  to  your 
credulity.  This  bank  is  called  l' Vrcuw inland  (wi- 
dow’s land)  becaufe  the  fuperftition  goes  that  a 
rich  widow  threw  into  this  place  a great  quantity 
of  corn  which  Ihe  had  avaricioufly  foreftalled  and 
heaped  up  in  a time  of  general  fcarcity,  and  which 
Ihe  wanted  the  generofity  to  give,  or  even  the  juf- 
tice  to  fell,  to  fter  ftarving  neighbours.  Now,  al- 
though the  grain  thus  fquandered  away  was  de- 
ftroyed,  it  was  not  it  feems  fuffered  to  be  difli- 
pated,  even  by  the  devouring  waves ; but  was  or- 
dered by  the  power  who  cc  rules  old  Ocean  and 
“ diredts  the  dorm,”  to  remain  a monument  of  his 
wrath,  and  embarrafs  the  haven  where  this  guilty 
adtion  was  committed  ; ferving  at  the  fame  time 
as  a lefion  to  hard-hearted  monopoly ! 

About  three  miles  from  Staverin  is  Molquern, 
where  they  fpeak  a jargon  fcarce  intelligible  to  the 

mod 
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mod  expert  linguifts  of  Friezdand  ; and  where  the 
houfes  are  feparated  from  each  other  in  a manner 
fa  truly  whimfical  that  a ftranger  finds  himfelf 
more  in  want  of  a clue,  than  if  he  were  threading 
the  mazes  of  Rofomond’s  bovver.  On  your  en- 
trance into  Molquern  you  will  be  vifited  by  a 
guide,  who  will  conduct  you  through  the  windings 
of  this  meandering  town.  The  drefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  architecture,  of  the  place,  leads  one  to 
„ fuppofc  they  are  of  Saxon  origin. 

The  province  of  Overyfiel  follows,  in  order, 
that  of  Friezdand.  There  is  a tradition  that  the 
Salique  law  was  firft  inft-ituted  in  that  part  of  Oyer ~ 
yffd  called  Zallant,-— agreeable  to  which  preten- 
fion,  one  of  the  moll  important  articles  of  that  law, 
refpedling  fiefs  and  land-tenures,  is  ftiil  fo  religi- 
gioufly  obferved,  that  eftates  of  the  above  defcrip- 
tion  are'  always  entailed  upon  heirs  male,  to  the 
txclufion  of  females. 

I cannot  recommend  to  you  many  things  in 
this  province  either  curious  or  beautiful  5 but  if 
you  pay  it  a palling  vifit  you  will  not  fail  to  make 
the  town  of  Zwol  amongft  your  excurfions,  be- 
caufe  near  it  the  virtuous  Thomas  a Kempis  lived 
and  died.  I was  allured  that  he  there  wrote  his 
jultly  valued  imitation  of  Chrilt. 

In 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1718,  was  con- 
ducted into  Zvvol  a wild  girl  who  was  found  in 
the  woods  of  Cranenbourg.  She  was  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  except  a trufs  of  ftraw  round 
her  waift,  was  entirely  naked.  She  fpoke  a jar- 
gon, which  neither  the  learned  men  of  the  pro- 
vince nor  the  peafants  underdood.  - Her  nourilh- 
ment,  even  after  civilization,  was  herbs,  roots,  and 
leaves  of  trees.  She  was  difcovered  by  the  country 
people  many  months  before  the  was  caught,  as  fhe 
ran  with  incredible  fpeed,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
recedes  of  the  fored  the  moment  fhe  was  purfued, 
and  was  at  lad  taken  only  by  dratagem.  Nets 
and  traps  were  laid  and  fee  for  her,  and  in  one  of 
thefe  fhe  was  entangled.  When  caught,  die  ma- 
nifeded  a gentle  and  docile  difpofition,  and  recom- 
mended herfelf  fo  much  to  the  perfons  who  had 
her  in  charge,  that  the  rnagidrates  of  Zvvol  became 
intereded  for  her ; and  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
fome  light  on  her  hidory,  advertifed  her  fhape, 
features,  &c.  with  fuch  exaCtnefs,  that  it  came 
out  a widow  woman  of  Antwerp  had  lod  her  only 
child,  a daughter,  wnofe  perfon  and  age  anfw'ered 
to  that  of  .the  wild  girl  of  the  woods.  Struck 
with  the  dmilitude,  the  widow  hadened  to  Zwol, 
and  at  the  fird  glance  recognized  her  offspring, 
who  tedided,  on  her  part,  no  lefs  natural  affeCtion 
towards  her  mother,  to  whofe  protection  die  was 
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delivered,  and  with  whom  fhe  palled  many  years 
in  filial  piety,  the  wonder  and  pity  of  innumerable 
witneflfes  to  her  fingular  fate,  and  as  fingular  good 
qualities — the  growth  only  of  fimple  nature. 

The  Seigneurie  of  Groninguen  was  anciently  a 
part  of  Friezeland,  from  which  it  is  now  divided, 
both  with  refpect  to  government  and  laws.  Con- 
■ fidered  as  a feparate  province,  it  is  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, comprehending  in  its  territory  only  the  land 
lying  between  the  rivers  Een  and  Lawer.  This  is 
fufficiently  fertile,  and  the  chief  town  which  gives 
a name  to  the  whole  country,  is  rich,  large,  and 
flourifhing;  in  which  defcription,  indeed,  may  be 
comprifed  the  general  character  of  the  towns  of 
Friezeland,  to  which  may  very  truly  be  added,  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  it  being  difficult  to  meet  a 
Friezelander  female,  who  has  not  claim  to  admira- 
tion on  the  fcore  of  her  perfonal  attractions,  which 
perhaps  derive  fome  advantages  from  a pictu- 
refque  manner  of  head-drefs,  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  an  innocent  and  delicate  countenance. 

We  come  now  to  a very  diftinguifhed  part  of 
the  United  States-^namely,  the  beautiful  and  valu- 
able province  of  Guelderland. 

Geographers  infill  that  this  is  the'  country  for- 
merly 
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merly  inhabited  by  the  people  whom  Julius  Csefar, 
in  his  Commentaries,  has  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  the  Menapii,  Ufipetes,  Gugerni,  and  Si- 
cambri.  Befides  the  county  of  Zutphen  ; Guel- 
derland  confifts  of  twenty-two  confiderable  towns, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  villages.  It  has  al- 
ready been  under  the  government  of  Signiors, 
Counts,  Dukes,  and  Chancellors. 

In  point  of  air,  water,  and  elevation  of  coun- 
try, it  lifts  itfelf  pre-eminently  above  any  of  the 
United  Provinces  ; and  a traveller,  after  refid ing 
at  the  reft,  will  regale  himfelf  in  Guelderland, 
and  gratulate  himfelf  on  the  exchange.  I have 
trod,  and  re-trod,  at  different  times,  every  part 
of  it  with  pleafure,  and  am  again  preparing  to  pay 
it  a vifit ; the  particulars  of  which  fhall  be  in  due 
place  imparted  to  you. 

The  Dutchy  of  Guelderland  is  connedled  with 
the  county  of  Zutphen,  as  dependencies  of  the 
States  General.  Although  as  I have  before  ob- 
ferved,  the  province  of  Holland  is  the  moft  pow- 
erful, that  of  Guelderland  is  confidered  as  deferv- 
ing  to  take  the  lead  as  to  elegance,  health,  and 
fertility,  or  rather  imagery  of  country.  The  ca- 
pital towns  are  Arnheim  and  Nimeguen,  of  both 
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which  my  promifed  accounts  will  include  a de- 
fcription. 

At  prefent  the  weather  relents,  the  world  of  ice 
yields  to  a genial  thaw  that  has  been  gently  un- 
binding the  froft  fome  days;  the  fluicesonce  more 
open  a pafiage  for  the  Trechlcuyts,  in  one  of 
which  I fhall  to-morrow  morning  fet  off  for  Ley- 
den, but  not  before  I have  exprefted  my  hopes  that 
my  ftay  at  Rotterdam  has  been  productive  of 
fome  amufement  and  information.  The  pod 
awaits  my  pacquet,  and  I mud  fay  adieu. 


LETTER  XLV. 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Leyden. 

.AFTER  being  fo  long  weather-bound  in 
a town  I found  a trip  by  water  quite  a relief, 
which  was  perhaps  not  a little  aflifted  by  the  com- 
panions of  my  voyage;  for  the  fchuyt  was  fertile 
of  characters,  amongft  which  was  a Dutch  lady, 
who  having  at  lead  twice  doubled  the  matrimonial 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  juft  efcaped  the  rocks 
of  defperate  virginity,  was  going  to  beftow  her 
hand  on  a perfon  who  ftill  thought  either  it,  or 
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the  weight  of  gelt  (money)  it  brought,  an  objeft 
of  efpoufal.  She  refided  at  a village  in  the  wa y 
to  Leyden,  and  had  been  at  Rotterdam  to’purchafe 
finery  for  her  bridals.  The  company  were  foon 
amufed  with  the  fight  of  the  articles,  which  fhe 
difplayed  with  an  oftentation  that  fhewed  her 
vanity  both  as  to  property  and  perfon;  and  it  is 
often  lucky  for  the  pofieffors  that  vanity  like  love 
is  blind,  other  wife  this  good  lady  would  have  feen 
that  neither  her  perfon  nor  property  were  juft  objefts 
of  critical  oblervation  ; the  one  being  coarfe,  2nd 
the  other  paltry.  It  would  have  highly  delighted 
you  who  have  a correct  tafte,  to  have  been  an 
eye-witnefs  of  this  fplendid  vulgarity.  The  i na- 
me nfe  bracelets,  the  ponderous  ear-rings,  the 
feven-fold  necklaces  beftudded  with  huge  fhining 
Hones  of  many  colours,  indeed  of  all  hues  but 
the  gentle,  modeft  and  retiring  ones.  But  far 
above  the  reft,  c<  fuperior  and  alone, ’’  on  a head 
made  into  a thick  pafte  with  powder  and  poma- 
tum, fhone  forth  a maffy  hair-pin  of  rofe  diamonds, 
which  inftead  of  being  airily  faftened,  feemed 
nailed  to  her  forehead,  on  each  fide  of  which  ftuck 
a couple  of  new  coquet- temple-patches,  “ round 
(C  as  a fhield,”  of  the  fize  of  an  Englifh  half-crown, 
and  fpreading  to  the  very  eye  brow. 

When  you  have  fufficlently  admired  thefe,  I 
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will  call  your  attention  to  four  tawdry  rings  orna^ 
menting  four  ugly  brown  fingers,  which  the 
amiable  owner  of  them  difplayed  as  if  they  had 
been  fhaped  by  the  goddefs  of  fymmetry.  It  is 
not  eafily  poiTible  to  fee  a worfe  afforted  fuite  of 
decorations  upon  a more  inelegant  form;  and 
{till  more  difficult  would  it  be  for  any  body  to 
have  a better  opinion  of  either  that  form,  or  of 
thofe  decorations  than  the  fair  objeCt  to  whom 
they  belonged.  How  fortunately  it  is  ordered 
that  our  very  awkwardneffes  are  thus  converted 
into  objects  of  happinefs  by  our  felf-love,.  and 
that  nothing:  more  feems  neceffary  to  the  felicity 
of  the  inelegant  than  that,  whatever  may  be  ano- 
ther’s idea  of  their  tafle  or  attractions,  they  fhould 
be  upon  the  beft  terms  with  themfelves.  Hence 
what  you  may  contemn  as  vulgar,  and  regret 
as  unfit  for  the  fafhion  of  the  hour,  is  appreciated 
by  conceit,  and  thought  to  be  both  beautiful  and 
becoming.  A well-bred  perfon  on  the  contrary, 
is  for  the  fake  of  his  affociates  often  obliged  to 
facrihce  even  his  vanity ; at  lead  his  vanity  depends 
more  on  others  than  on  himfelf,  and  cannot  be  gra- 
tified without  the  approbation  of  the  refined  part 
of  the  world;  concerning  which,  honed  ill-bred 
vulgarity  is  altogether  carelefs,  unlefs  the  applaufes 
of  the  world  happen  to  concur  with  the  edimate 
k forms  of  itfelf. 
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Our  Dutch  virgin  however  in  her  own  adorn- 
frient,  did  not  forget  to  accommodate  her  intended 
bridegroom,  whofe  tafte  fhe  afTured  us  fhe  had 
confulred  no  lels  than  her  own  (a  lucky  fimilarity 
you  will  fay)  in  the  choice  of  her  decorations. 
But  to  demon  Urate  in  a more  particular  manner 
her  loving  kindnefs  towards  him,  Ihe  now  fhewed 
her  fellow-paflengers  a curious  tobacco-pipe  of 
the  fined  porcelain,  on  which  was  bepainted  in 
glaring  colours  a dowdy  Venus,  and  a fquabby 
pair  of  Cupids,  the  one  taking  fnuff and  the  others 
lending  their  whiffs  at  one  another.  Of  this  in- 
ftrument  the  Hopper  was  filver,  and  the  chain 
to  which  it  was  attached,  of  the  fame  metal : and 
that  the  gift  might  be  complete,  our  ancient  maiden 
had  bought  a china  fpitting  bafon,  on  which  alfo 
was  depidted  certain  emblems  of  her  delicate 
paffion.  How  few  of  our  Englilh  maidens  would 
have  thus  adminiflered  to  the  accomplifhments  of 
their  lovers.  A tobacco-pipe  and  fpitting-box 
as  a nuptial  gift ! Profit  ye  votaries  of  the  belle 
paffion  by  the  example. 

A droll  fellow  who  fat  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
malignly  allured  me  that  about  a twelvemonth 
ago  he  had,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  got 
rid  of  the  halter  with  which  the  fair  Hollander 
was  about  to  hang  herfelf.  All  this  time  two 
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Dutchmen  who  embraced  each  other  at  their 
fij  ft  entrance  into  the  boat,  and  in  token  of  good 
fellowfhip,  lighted  their  pipes  by  joining  the 
bov/ls,  and  whiffing  at  each  other,  fet  in  for  ferious 
frnoking,  while  two  elderly  women  regaled  their 
noftrils  with  a no  lefs  folid  and  folemn  fnuffing 
match.  I do  not  believe  a dozen  words  were 
fpoken  amongfl  the  four  during  the  whole  voyage. 

Refolved  if  poffible  to  draw  thefe  mutes  into 
oonverfation,  I tried  them  on  every  fubjedt  I 
thought  moft  likely  to  lead  them  into  difcourfe 
but  as  if  it  were  a pre-determined  thing  neither 
to  fpeak  to  each  other  nor  any  body  elfe,  all  I 
faid  to  the  two  fmokers  only  produced  a more 
than  ordinary  whiff  in  my  face ; and  in  return 
for  my  courtefv  to  the  females  I received  only 
the  effluvia  of  a frefh  pinch  of  fnuff,  which  fet 
me  a fneezing.  I was  therefore  glad  to  let  them 
take  their  own  way,  and  indeed  found  their  mute 
ftate  more  fupportable  than  their  converfation 
and  its  accompaniments.  We  reached  Leyden 
at  the  ftated  hour,  and  took  different  ways,  per- 
haps mutually  diffatished. 

Refpedting  this  town,  it  is  fo  much  amongft 
the  common  objects  of  defcription  that  I ffiali 
refer  you  to  any  one  of  the  many  books  which 
* . * w - - have 
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have  treated  of  it  for  the  brick  and  mortar  particu- 
lars, as  I fhall  thofe  of  the  ft  ill  greater  city  of 
'Amsterdam.  The  literary  and  itinerant  fhewmen 
of  our  own  country  have,  however,  left  behind 
them  rather  carelefsly  feme  things  which  the  fo- 
reign travellers  have  gleaned , and  which,  deeming 
them  worth  the  pains,  I fhall  borrow  for  our  fheaf. 
My  rule  has  all  along  been  to  prefent  you  with  as 
much  of  my  own  wheat  as  I could  gather;  but 
whenever  I have  been  able  to  enrich  my  little 
harveft-home,  by  a few  good  grains,  I have  made 
no  fcruple  of  transporting  them  to  my  native  foiL 

Leyden,  which  is  certainly  a very  elegant  city, 
and,  I think,  a ftriking  refemblance  of  Oxford, 
but  wanting  its  life  and  motion,  has  been  rendered 
famous  in  hiftory  by  the  courage  of  its  citizens, 
who,  in  1574,  fuftain.ed  a moftobftinate  fiege,  at- 
tended with  all  the  evils  of  war,  famine,  and  dif- 
eafe,  and  purely  to  preferve  their  liberties.  It  is 
aftonifhing  none  of  the  Britifh  travellers  have  given 
their  countrymen  the  detail  of  this  memorable 
tranfadlion.  Had  it  happened  in  their  own  coun- 
try, orin  any  other  but  Holland,  which  has,  as 
I have  frequently  obferved,  been  very  unjuftly 
flighted,  an  hundred  hifloriographers  would  have 
.emblazoned  every  day’s  prowefs  during  the  five 
months  that  the  fiege  continued. 
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The  Spaniards  having  been  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Alcmaer,  turned  their  arms  againft  Leyden, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  by  Count  Louis,  of 
Nafifau,  brother  to  the  then  Prince  of  Orange. 
Sometime  afterwards,  however,  they  returned, 
under  a ftrong  reinforcement,  to  the  attack.  The 
Spanifh  general,  Francis  Valdey,  finding  it  im- 
poffible  to  take  the  town  by  force,  refolved  to  at- 
tempt the  more  powerful  means  of  famine.  No 
pen  can  defcribe  what  the  citizens  fuffered  from 
this  blockade.  Reduced  to  the  moft  dreadful 
extremity,  they  retained  their  heroifm,  even  when 
there  was  fcarce  any  thing  left  to  fuftain  it.  They 
drew  lots  for  each  orher,  which  fhould  become  the 
viftim  of  the  day,  to  give  fuftenance  to  the  reft ; 
and  many  thinking  it  a more  glorious  aft  of  pa- 
triotifm,  voluntarily  offered  themfelves  up,  and 
fupplicated  for  the  preference  of  death,  to  nourifti 
with  their  bodies  their  fellow-foldiers  or  citizens. 
Even  the  women,  as  well  thofe  of  diftinftion  as 
others,  mounted  the  ramparts,  fired  the  cannon, 
and  expofed  themfelves  to  all  the  dangers  and 
drudgery  of  military  life,  in  imitation  of  a fecond 
Boadicea,  named  Kennava,  who  led  them  on. 
The  befiegers  were  (truck  with  the  regular,  not 
riotous,  intrepidity  of  this  troop  of  female  war- 
riors. Even  they  too,  as  if  jealous  of  the  bravery 
of  the  men,  petitioned  that  they  might  be  accepted 
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as  ftcrifices  to  feed  the  now  almoft  famifhed  gar- 
rifon  and  citizens,  many  thoufands  of  whom 
perifhed  for  want,  notwithftanding  thefe  fupplies 
of  human  flefn.  The  Spaniards  having  learned 
their  fituation,  once  more  fummoned  them  to  fur- 
render,  and  granted  them  the  truce  -of  an  hour  to 
confider  of  it.  They  employed  this  fhort  cefifation 
of  hoftilities  to  gather  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
people,  as  well  foldiers  as  inhabitants,  and  this  was 
their  reply  : <c  Tell  your  haughty  general,  we 
can  never  be  faid  to  want  the  means  of  life,  or  of 
continuing  the  fiege;  while  a left  arm  remains  upon 
any  of  our  fhoulders,  ou.r  right  we  (hall  referve  to 
fight  for  our  liberties.” 

To  the  dire  ■neceflity  of  living  upon  each  other, 
they  had,  indeed,  been  long  reduced ; and  the  mo- 
ment after  the  herald  had  departed,  four  of  the 
burghers,  after  a fhort  converfation  with  each 
other,  prefented  themfelves  at  the  garrifon;  and 
after  fighting  vigoroufly  on  the  ramparts,  for 
feveral  hours,  turned  their  bayonets  upon  them- 
•felves,  and  piercing  their  own  bofoms,  exclaimed, 
as  the  life-blood  flowed  from  them — “ Behold,  my 
M valiant  friends,  your  provifion  for  the  reft  of  the 
“ day.” 

The  famine,  however,  hourly  increafing,  fome 
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of  the  burghers  voted  for  a furrender  of  the  place. 
It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Adrian  Van  VVerf,  the 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  city,  fet  an  example  of  eon- 
ftancy  and  courage,  which  would  have  merited  a 
fir  ft  place  in  the' records  of  human  magnanimity, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  above-mentioned  heroifm 
of  the  four  citizens.— <c  My  friends,’’  cried  he, 
cc  I deem  it  infinitely  more  fatisfying  to  die  for 
“ you,  than  for  the  enemy.  Let  me  then  be  your 
ce  next  vidtim.  Cut  this  body  in  pieces,  and  in 
<c  (haring  it  amongft  you,  remember  it  is  to  give 
cc  you  (Length  to  continue  the  fiege  ~ the  many 

wounds  I have  received  make  me  no  longer  able 
<c  to  take  an  active  part.  Let  me  not  become 
€C  wade  by  lingering  in  thofe  wounds.  While  I 
<c  can  yet  be  of  fervice,  take  me  to  yourfelves, 
<f  and  may  Leyden  be  victorious  and  immortal/’ 
Amid  ft  thefe  fore  di  (afters  of  battle,  the  news  of 
their  fpeedy  relief  was  brought  by  fome  pigeons, 
to  whofe  feet  were  tied  (talks  of  corn  and  hemp, 
in  the  tubes  of  which  were  letters.  1 muft  not 
ornit  to  tell  you,  that  thefe  pigeons  are  ftill 
preferved,  embalmed,  and  to  be  feen  in  the  town- 
houfe. 

On  the  3d  of  Odtober,  the  banks  of  the  Meufe, 
and  the  Yfiel,  being  cut,  Louis  Briflot,  Admiral  of 
Zealand,  poured  in  to  the  relief  of  the  befieged  a 
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' great  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  armed  from 
helm  to  fiern.  The  Spaniards,  panick-druck  by 
this  unexpected  reinforcement,  abandoned  their 
works  and  made  the  bed  of  their  way  into  their 
own  frontiers. 

The  anniverfary  of  this  memorable  day  is  (till 
celebrated  at  Leyden.  The  clergy  are  obliged 
to  recapitulate  the  dory  of  the  flege,  and  the 
almod  miracle  of  the  deliverance  of  the  town. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  wifhed  that  the  memory  of 
limilar  events  were  revived  by  fimilar  ceremonies, 
lince  every  epoch  which  commemorates  the 
well-diredted  fortitude  of  men,  or  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  Providence,  cannot  be  too  extendvely 
known : in  which  indeed  both  religion  and  policy 
are  alike  concerned.  We  faithfully  keep  alive  the 
darked  tranfadtions — fuch  as  the  gunpowder  plot, 
the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  the  maflfacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  various  other  incidents 
that  dain  the  annals  of  hidory,  and  which  it  is 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature  to  obliviat^,  while 
wenegledt  thofe  happy  events,  and  bleffed  fudden 
revolutions,  which  manifed  a divine  power  affid- 
ing  mortal  endeavours.  Methinks  fuch  memo- 
rials are  calculated  to  infpire  a noble  emulation 
in  the  citizens  to  imitate  their  ancedors:  for 
virtue  like  vice  is  certainly  epidemick.  Wil- 
liam, 
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liam,  Prince  of  Orange,  although  at  the  time 
labouring  under  a dangerous  malady,  ordered 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a litter  to  Leyden,  to 
return  thanks  in  perfon  to  the  citizens  for  their 
generous  afiiftance.  By  way  of  recompence,  he 
granted  to  the  town  many  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, and  laid  with  his  own  hand  the  founda- 
tion of  its  celebrated  univerfity. 

This  famous  ieminary  may  properly  be  faid 
to  be  eredted  by  Gratitude,  and  dedicated  to 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  /ons  of 
freedom.  Many  truly  valuable  members  of 
focicty  have  been  fcnr  into  the  world  from  hence. 
Amongft  others,  the  celebrated  Herman  Roer- 
haave,  of  whom  I made  honourable  mention  in 
a former  letter.  His  reputation  as  a phyfician 
was  fo  great,  that  a letter  lent  to  him  from  Tur- 
key in  Afia,  was  addrefTed  to  Dr.  Boerhaave  ip 
Europe.  His  family  have  lately  eredted  a mo- 
nument, which  I yefterday  vifited.  It  is  in  the 
fpacious  and  beautiful  church  of  St.  Peter,  where 
he  was  buried.  The  monument  itfelf  is  a fimple 
pedeftal  of  black  marble,  on  the  furface  of  which 
is  engraved, . immediately  under  a buff  of  the 
Dodtor,  thefe  words.  <c  Simplex  Jigillum  veri” 
On  the  reverfe  fide  is  this  emphatick  exprefiion: 
€C  Salutifero  Boerhavii  genio Jacrum .” 

Leyde# 
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Leyden  has  to  boaft  alfo  the  birth  of  Rem- 
brandt, with  whofe  life,  as  an  artift,  we  are  fuffi- 
eiently  acquainted  by  hiftory:  but  I do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  the  following  anecdotes 
of  his  private  life  and  character.  His  avarice, 
rarely  the  vice  of  genius,  was  fo  excefllve,  that 
k led  him  frequently  to  fell  his  own  paintings  in 
an  underhand  manner,  feveral  times  over:  nay, 
he  fometimes  made  his  own  foil  difpofe  of  them, 
and  by  way  of  excufing  his  deception  when 
found  out,  pretended  his  fon  had  ftolen  them. 

It  is  reported  of  this  painter,  that  being  one 
day  employed  upon  a family  piece,  in  w'hich  every 
individual  was  to  be  exhibited,  and  news  being 
brought  to  him  that  his  favourite  monkey  was 
dead,  he  infilled  upon  the  animal  being  immedi- 
ately laid  before  him,  and  drew  him  as  a principal 
figure  of  the  group:  refufing  at  the  fame  time 
to  expunge  the  monkey,  although  he  loft  the  fale 
of  the  pi&ure,  and  although  he  loved  money  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  but  the  monkey  and  his  own 
caprice.  That  money  was  in  the  next  degree 
precious  to  him,  may  likewife  be  evinced  from  a 
trick  that  was  played  on  him  by  one  of  his  fcho- 
lars,  who  knowing  the  difpofition  of  his  mafter, 
painted  an  apparently  large  fum  of  money,  in 
different  coins,  upon  a pack  of  cards,  cut 
into  fuitable  pieces.  Thefe  the  difciple  diftri- 
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buted  on  the  painter’s  table,  when  Rembrandt 
was  from  home.  On  his  return  he  no  fooner  faw 
the  counterfeits,  than  fuppofjng  it  the  price,  of 
fome  pictures  fold  in  his  abfence,  he  ran  to  pick 
It  up,  and  when  he  found  himfelf  difappointed, 
forgave  the  dratagem  for  the  fake  of  the  inge^ 
miity  of  the  imitation : for  though  he  loved 
gold  immoderately,  he  could  not  but  be  attached 
to  genius. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  perfonage  which 
the  town  of  JLeyden  has  produced,  is  the  cele- 
brated fanatick  commonly  called  John  of  Leyden, 
the  true  name  of  whom  is  Bucold , whofe  dory  is 
really  curious.  From  the  lowed  extraftion  he 
afpired  to  the  bighe^  honours ; and  though  bom 
of  the  humbled  parents,  and  intended  by  his 
father  for  a taylor,  gave  out  very  early  arnongd 
his  young  companions,  that  fo  far  from  fucceed- 
ing  to  his  father’s  contemptible  occupation,  he 
was  refolved  to  live  and  die  a king.  Let  us  fee 
in  what  manner  he  contrived  to  keep  his  word. 
He  foon  broke  from  the  fhop-board,  uncroffed 
his  legs,  and  aflociating  with  fome  itinerant 
comedians,  commenced  aftor,  and  determined  on 
royalty,  made  his  firft  appearance  in  a princely 
charaffer.  His  next  connexion  was  with  a man 
as  lowly  born,  and  as  highly  minded  as  himfelf, 

namely, 
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namely,  with  a baker  of  Amfterdam,  who  declared 
that  he  was  an  ambaffador  of  God,  to  enlighten 
the  darknefs  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  ered 
a new  Jerufalem.  This  daring  fpirit  afthmed  the 
name  of  the  town  in  which  he  received  his  birch, 
viz.  Thomas  Munfter,  who  had  infeded  a great 
number  of  Germans  with  his  contagious  doctrines, 
in  oppofidon  to  the  efforts  of  Luther,  previous  to 
his  acquaintance  with  John  of  Leyden ; and  as  reli- 
gious feditions  are  always  the  moil  violent,  it  was 
at  length  found  neceffary  to  take  up  arms  againft 
this  fanatick  fadion,  every  hour  gaining  ftrength. 
Of  all  epidemicks,  that  of  a wild  but  new  fedary 
is  the  moft  rapid  and  fatal.  The  Eledor  of 
Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  Duke  of 
Brunfwic.k,  entered  into  a confederacy  to  queil 
thefe  infurgents,  whom  they  often  routed,  but 
whom  they  found  it  difficult  wholly  to  fubdue. 
Munfter  was  himfelf  taken  piifoner,  and  inftantly 
. beheaded.  But  this  tragick  event,  lb'  far  from 
difpiriting  the  party,  appeared  only  to  animate  it 
with  a more  inveterate  zeal  and  oppofition. 
John  of  Leyden,  commanding  a troop  of  fero- 
cious zealots,  made  himfelf  m after  of  the  town  of 

/ . ■ 1 

Munfter  3 where,  after  he  had  exercifed  the  moft: 
horrible  cruelties,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  chofea 
and  proclaimed  king. 
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His  predidlion  as  to  mock- in aje fly  was  now 
fulfilled  ; but  not  the  meafure  either  of  his  ambi- 
tion or  his  crimes.  No  fooner  had  he  eftablifhed 
himfelf  in  his  new  government,  than  he  ififued 
edicts  and  enacted  laws.  He  permitted  polygamy, 
and  fet  the  example  by  taking  unto  himfelf  twenty 
wives.  Some  authors  limit  the  number  to  four- 
teen. He  pulled  down  all  the  churches,  and  to- 
tally changed  the  adminiftration.  He  next  infti- 
tuted  a regular  court,  and  infilled  on  receiving 
all  the  homage  of  royalty.  A faithful  hiflorian  of 
his  times  allures  us,  that  he  had  all  the  abilities 
effential  to  wife  and  juft  legiflation ; but  that  his 
headlong  paflions  and  natural  barbarity,  hurried 
him  into  all  the  practices  of  a lawlefs  and  unprin- 
cipled ufurper.  Covering  his  facrilege  with  a veil 
of  piety,  he  denominated  his  pretended  monarchy 
the  new  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  himfelf  not  only 
the  political  fovereign,  but  the  religious  high- 
prieft  and  chief  minifler  of  juftice,  in  the  new 
temple  of  the  living  God.  One  of  his  wives  had 
by  her  evil  communication  imbibed  fo  much  of 
his  impious  fpirit,  as  to  think  herfelf  infpired ; 
and  deeming  it  neceffary  to  eftablifh  her  charac- 
ter by  fomething  worthy  of  fuch  a hufoand,  inti- 
mated her  defign  of  following  the  example  of 
Judith,  by  aflaflinating  the  Bifhop  of  Waldeck. 
She  was  however  feized  in  the  attempt,  by  the 

good 
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good  Prelate  himielf,  who  wrenched  the  (word 
from  her  hand,  juft  as  fhe  was  about  to  ftrike, 
and  was  punifhed  on  the  fpot  with  the  fame 
weapon.  Another  of  John's  wives  was  (lain  by 
his  own  hand  for  a (light  hefitation  to  obey  his 
orders.  His  coronation,  of  which  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  midft  of  his  enormities,  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  pomps  of  the  eaftern  world. 
He  always  wore  a crown  on  his  head  when  he 
paffed  the  ftreets  on  horfeback.  An  hundred 
youths  prepared  the  way,  out  of  which  was  driven 
every  living  thing;  yet  he  expedled  that  at  due 
and  awful  diftance,  the  fides  fhould  be  crowded  by 
the  proftrate  populace.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
a fword,  in  another  the  Old  Teftament.  For  any 
perfon  to  be  feen  (landing,  or  covered  in  his  pre- 
fence, was  an  offence  beyond  pardon,  and  always 
punifhed  with  death. 

So  many  horrors  and  abominations,  however, 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  involve  their  author  in 
deftrudtiori.  The  Bifhop  of  Munfter  fat  down 
before  the  town,  and  determined  on  a regular 
fiege,  during  which  John’s  party  was  reduced  to 
the  mod  dreadful  extremities,  in  the  fore  prefture 
of  which  fome  of  his  fadtion  voted  for  a fur  ren- 
der. Forty-feven  perfons  were  beheaded  by  their 
chief,  as  the  forfeit  of  the  propofition.  All  this 

time 
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time  they  fubfifted  on  cats,  dogs,  and  laftly,  on 
one  another.  A wounded  or  relu&ant  man  was 
immediately  (lain  and  eatafi.  The  ferocity  of  the 
faction,  and  particularly  of  John,  feemed  to  ga- 
ther force  by  this  dreadful  nourifhment,  and  the 
town  was  at  laft  taken  foy  ftratagem.  ’This  phan- 
tom of  majefty,  who  had  however  exercifed  more 
dian  kingly  power,  was  taken  alive,  with  many  of 
his  companions.  When  this  defperate  ruffian  was 
conduced  before  the  victorious  Prelate,  who  re- 
proached him  with  his  treafon  and  profanation, 
he  replied  to  the  charges  with  an  audacity  fcarce 
paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  fallen  villainy.  “ Spare 
cf  your  advice,”  which  is  loft  upon  me,  <f  and 
liften  to  mine  which  is  of  more  value.  You  have 
made  me  your  prifoner.  I have  coft  you  both 
money  and  blood.  I have  drained  your  trea- 
furies  and  depopulated  your  country.  Having 
thus  been  your  greateft  enemy,  I will  now  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  me  your  belt  friend.  My 
death  would  be  a iofs  to  you : my  life  may  be  a 
gain.  Put  me  into  an  iron  cage,  carry  me  thus 
inclofed  through  Europe,  and  let  a price  be  fet  on 
the  fight  of  me.  The  injuries  I have  done  your 
ftate  will  then  be  repaired,  and  I ill  all,  by  compar- 
ing your  gain  with  your  lofs,  have  a right  to  be 
confidered,  in  the  end,  as  your  benefa&or,” 
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Part  of  his  plan  was  adopted,  but  not  that  part 
which  would,  with  all  its  ignominy,  have  been  the 
moft  acceptable  to  him,  the  prefervation  of  his 
life.  As  the  principal  author  of  the  diforders  and 
iniquities,  this  was  juftly  forfeited  ; but  the  man- 
ner in  which  John's  o 1 Leyden  was  taken  away, 
is  almoft  too  (hocking  for  a virtuous  conqueror, 
confidering  him  too  as  an  ecclefiaflick,  to  inflift 
even  upon  an  impious  traitor.  The  Bifhop  of 
Munfter  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  fattened  to  a 
(take,  and  two  executioners  to  tear  afunder  (lowly, 
firtt  the  flefh  and  then  the  members,  with  burning 
pincers ; to  let  the  operation  be  very  deliberate — 
to  avoid,  for  a given  time,  invading  the  vital  parts ; 
and  lattly,  but  not  'till  himfelf  and  the  afiembled 
multitudes  had  been  fpedtators  of  more  agony 
than  human  beings  ought  perhaps  to  look  on  for 
the  fake  of  example,  he  was  pierced  with  a fpear 
to  the  heart,  and  then  his  mangled  body  was 
thrown  into  a cage  of  iron,  in  which  it  hung  at  the 
top  of  St.  Lambert’s  fteeple,  ’till  time,  which 
dettroys  every  monument  of  this  world,  whether 
eredted  to  vice  or  virtue,  mouldered  it  away.  His 
accomplices  fuffered  the  fame  fate,  except  that 
they  were  not  caged  after  death,  and  the  fedt  ex- 
pired with  its  chiefs.  Some  fruitlefs  attempts  have 
been  made  at  Amtterdam  to  revive  it.  A party 
calling  themfelves  Memnonites,  (from  Memno 
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Simons,  a pried  jof  Friezeland,  who  preached  th£^ 
dodtrine  in  1536)  hold  in  abhorrence  the  atrocities 
of  Munder,  and  if  certain  of  thefe  Memnonites 
entertain'  fimilar  tenets  on  die  fubjedts  of  baptifm 
and  oaths,  they  renounce  that  fpirit  of  fedition, 
fanaticifm,  and  revolt,  which  difgraced'  the  adhe- 
rents of  John  of  Leyden,  and  I am  told  are  good 
and  peaceful  citizens.  You  will  be  fhewn, 
amongd  the  curiofities  of  Leyden,  the  Ihop- 
board  on  which  this  felf-nrjade  fovereign  worked 
at  his  bufinefs. 

‘ In  your  vifit  to  this  town,  I wifti  to  prepare 
you  for  two  matters  you  ought  to  know  ; the  one 
is  a fettled  and  indifpenfable  ceremony  of  pulling 
off  your  hat,  in  anfwer  to  a mod  troublefome 
civility  you  will  receive  from  every  paffenger  of 
every  defcription ; it  being  a cudom  throughout 
Holland  in  general,  and  Leyden  in  particular,  to 
make  a very  profound  obeifance  to  every  dranger, 
and  to  e&pedt  the  fame  in  return : infomuch  that 
a traveller  ought  to  lay  his  account  for  a hat  extra- 
ordinary in  making  a*  tour  of  the  Seven  Provinces. 
In  the  great  dreet  of  Leyden,  which  is  an  Englifh 
mile  long,  I have  been  obliged  to  bow  myfelf  out 
of  half  my  hat,  and  all  my  patience ; and,  what 
is  the  more  provoking,  if  you  ,meet  the  fame 
people  twenty  times  in  a walk,  the  like  ceremony 

is 
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is  inflicted  upon  you,  without  any  compromife 
being  made  for  former  civility.  “ Booing,  boo- 
ing, booing,  booing,”  as  Macklin’s  “Man  of  the 
World”  fays,  all  day  long.  Add  to  which,  a 
Dutch  bow  is  in  itfelf  a ridiculous  and  difgufting 
piece  of  formality.  The  hand  is  lifted  to  the  head, 
and  the  hat  held  up  at  arm’s  length  and  height, 
and  replaced  with  fo  much  deliberation,  that  you 
may  walk  fifty  paces  during  the  operation  ; and 
this  is  fo  frequently  repeated,  that  the  hat  has 
fcarcely  time  to  regain  its  ufual  place  before  a frefli 
paflfenger  fends  it  off  again.  But  the  whole  of 
this  is  performed  with  fuch  ineffable  fang-froid> 
that  the  head  feems  as  infenfible  as  the  hat.  Not 
a feature  appears  confcious  of  the  falutation  ; not  a 
mufcle  moves  in  correfpondence  with  the  greeting; 
it  is  altogether  a mechanical  a6t,  and  you  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  off  and  put  on  your  hat, 
and  go  about  your  bufinefs. 

The  fecond  article,  not  lefs  vexatious,  is  the 
importunate  intruflon  of  a pack  of  fellows  who 
call  themfelves  porters,  who  almofl  pluck  your 
baggage,  though  but  a fmall  parcel  in  your  hand- 
kerchief, out  of  your  hand,  and  are  more  trouble- 
fome  to  get  rid  off  than  Horace’s  Impertinent. 
If  you  refufe  their  fervices,  they  are  faucy.  If 
you  accept  them,  they  are  obfequious,  even  to 
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fawning.  Thus,  almoft  every  body  in  this  town, 
when  they  intend  to  be  polite,  are  * too  civil  by 
half. 

But 


* The  new-fangled  republicans  of  a neighbouring  kingdom 
have  taken  fuch  offence  at  this  overmuch  politenefs,  that  they 
have,  with  their  ufual  paffion  for  excefs — ah ! had  they  but 
known  where  to  ftop ! — converted  it  into  an  objeft  of  conven- 
tional cenfure,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  contre  le  regie , if  the 
national  legiflators  were  to  guillotine  half  a hundred  of  the 
citizens,  convaincu  d* avoir  courbe  le  dos  en  faluaut ; for  we  are 
told,  with  an  affe&ation  of  public  virtue,  and  a rage  for  inno- 
vations perfe&ly  ridiculous,  perfectly  patriotick — that  a number 
of  Republicans  begin  to  feel  the  cuftom  of  bowing  the  head, 
and  bending  the  back,  in  meeting,  has  in  it  a feverity  unbe- 
coming the  honed  roughnefs,  de  la  fierte  republicaine — befides, 
add  they,  it  is  a praftice  very  inconvenient,  and  wears  out  our 
bats!  Hereupon  this  once  fupple,  but  now  ftiff-necked  gene- 
ration, have  petitioned  the  law-mongers  to  fabricate  a new, code 
of  civility , the  utmod  limit  of  which  is  a fraternal  hug.  “ That 
“ it  {hould  come  to  this!”  The  French  nation  making  a law 
againd  bowing  / and  cutting  off  a man’s  head  for  the  crime  of 
his  politeffe !— Laughs  not  my  friend  ? But  what  may  not  be 
expe<fled  from  a race  of  rioters,  who,  in  their  outfet,  brought 
before  the  mod  awful  tribunal  of  their  country  complaints  fo 
infinitely  ridiculous,  that  an  air  of  ridicule  was  thrown  over  the 
mod  dreadful  executions — formal  petitions  againft  white  caps, 
in  favour  of  red  ones,  and  a long  fpeech  in  the  fenate-houfe,  to 
lop  away  the  excrefcence  of  an  unrepublican  cravat ! 

That  fuch  a favage  fury,  high-fouled  courage,  and  petulant 
childifhnefs,  even  to  babyhood,  (hould  mingle  together ! But 
what  is  all  this,  when  thefe  innovators  nick-name  the  very 
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But  it  is  time  I fhould  put  an  end  to  this  long 
letter.  After  having  made  my  bow  then,  to  you, 
and  to  my  readers,  farewell. 

months  of  the  year ! In  a word,  thefe  reformers  of  the  earth 
feem  inveterately  bent  upon  turning  the  world  topfy  turvy, 
and  we  may  well  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Hudibras : 

. “ This  {hews  how  perfe&Iy  the  rump, 

“ And  commonwealth  together  jump; 
ft  For  as  a fly  that  goes  to  bed 
f(  Refts  with  its  tail  above  its  head, 

(t  So  in  this  mongrel  ftate  of  our’s, 

“ The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers!’* 

The  French,  it  has  been  feen  and  felt,  are  capable  of  every 
thing  great,  every  thing  little ; but  after  all,  if  they  do  not 
continue  to  mend  on  th«rafelves,  they  will  do  nothing  but  make 
a dire  gap  in  creation,  and  fill  it  up  with  blood.  To  a certain 
point  they  had  a glorious  caufe.  They  reached  this  point  al- 
rnoft  before  a gun  was  loaded,  or  a fword  uniheathed.  The 
ancient  receptacles  of  tyranny  were  humbled  to  the  duft. 
Humanity  fmiled  on  the  ruins.  Royalty  could  not  frown  : for 
the  very  error  of  his  reign  was  the  unrefifting  foftnefs  of  his 
nature.  For  this  he  had  been  adored — for  this  he  bled.  But 
the  fhedding  blood,  -like  other  habits,  becomes  familiar.  Has 
it  not  often  become  an  appetite  ? and  Liberty  herfelf, f<  divinely 
**  fair,”  as  {he  is,  muft,  if  we  fuppofe  her  to  have  her  birth  in 
the  pure  and  unconfined  regions  of  heaven,  behold,  with  a 
blulh,  the  atrocities  committed  in  her  name. 

Horrible,  horrible,  molt  horrible  I 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

TO  THE  SAME* 

Leyden. 

A.  M O N G S T the  pleafant  events  of 
my  Dutch  excurfion,  is  to  be  enumerated  my 
meeting  with  a friend  *,  whofe  focial  manners, 
and  intelle&ual  qualities,  without  taking  his  pro- 
feffional  fkill  into  the  account,  though  to  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  my  health, 
would  have  made  me  quit  the  fcene  of  our  ren- 
contre with  regret,  had  it  been  even  in  Siberia,  if 
the  feparation  had  not  been  folaced  by  the  hope  of 
again  meeting  in  England,  To  this  accomplifhed 
man,  who  you  know  has,  fince  his  ftudies  and 
travels  were  finifhed,  <c  bettered  this  report”  to 
his  own  honour,  I am  indebted  for  fome  valuable 
hints  refpedting  the  Leyden  univerfity.  They  will 
be  found  in  the  clofe  of  this  letter : but  I will 
firfl;  give  his  remarks  on  the  Dutch  in  general ; 
therein  fairly  exhibiting  both  fides  of  the  pi&ure ; 
for  our  features  of  the  country  and  people  are  not 
exadtly  alike. 

“ Your  laudable  attempt  to  refcue  the  amphibia 
“ of  this  aqueous  region  from  the  charge  of  inhof* 

* Dr.  Pinckard  of  Great  Ruflef  Street,  Bloomfbury. 
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cc  pitality”  faid  the  Do&or,  after  having  read  my 
account,  cc  will  at  all  events  be  a novelty.  In  the 
<c  execution  of  it  you  will  furely  fall  under  no 
“ fufpicion  of  plagiarifm.  The  intent  is  praife- 
<f  worthy,  and  in  perfedt  unifon  with  your  chari- 
“ table  mind.  Prejudice,  I am  ready  to  allow,  is 
“ a fad  bane  ■,  and  its  operation  on  the  Englifh 
“ tourifts  but  too  general : yet  there  are,  I would 
“ hope,  among  our  countrymen,  fome  who  hav^ 
“ removed  this  moth  from  their  eyes.  Thefe, 
“ however,  (till  join  the  throng  in  one  common 
“ opinion  of  this  race  of  aquatics.”  I admitted 
the  opinion  but  not  its  validity,  unlefs  with  very 
large  exceptions. 

cc  For  my  own  part,  although  not  yet  enough  a 
“ citizen  of  the  world,  to  think  any  other  country 
“ equal  to  our  happy  i£le,,>  continued  my  friend, 
“ nor  fo  much  a-ftay-at-home  traveller,  as  to 
“ build  my  faith  wholly  on  the  reports  of  hafty 
<e  journalilts  ; yet  I cannot  but  confefs,  after  a long 
<f  refidence  among  them,  that  I have  felt  myfelf 
cc  inclined  to  inlift  with  the  multitude,  refpedting 
cc  this  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
<f  Dutch  people.  Many  inftances  could  1 relate 
cc  to  you,  that  have  come  within  my  own  obfer- 
<f  vation,  which  would  militate  ftrongly  againft 
“ the  defence  your  benevolence  induces  you  to 
y 4 “ plead 
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€C  plead  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cc  were  but  juft  to  acknowledge  that  I have  expe- 
<f  rienced  fome  fignal  marks  of  hofpitality  in  thefe 
<f  provinces : but  I fear  you  will  inflexibly  clafs  me 
cc  among  the  ftay-at-hotne — the  prejudiced — the 
<c  ill-humoured  part  of  our  countrymen,  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  has  only  been  in  fuch  Englijh 
ff  families  whofe  nature  has  not  changed  with  their 
cc  change  of  abode.”  “ You  have  been  out  of 
<c  luck,  my  dear  Do£tor,”  faid  I.  ce  And  you,” 
anfwered  he,  cc  have  furely  been  peculiarly  happy 
“ in  the  fociety  you  have  found  fince  your  arrival 
fi  here,  that  the  excellent  fruit,  which  others  have 
c*  fought  in  vain,  ftiould  feem  to  prefent  itfelf  to 
<c  you  as  the  common  harveft  of  the  country.” 
Not  as  the  harveft,  but,  indeed,  very  good  pick- 
ings for  a Gleaner,  Do&pr. 

<c  Some,  I fear,  ftill  firm  in  their  faith,  may  be 
uncharitable  enough  to  fufpeft,”  refumed  he, 
<c  that  the  kind  Mynheers , and  their  Vrowes>  with 
whom  you  aflfociate,  had  received  private  inti- 
mation,  that  fo  able  and  benevolent  an  advocate 
u had  journied  hither  to  glean  them . Others,  alike 
ef  adhering  to  their  former  opinion,  fpeculating  on 
€t  the  title  of  your  intended  work,  will  perhaps 
((  contend  that  the  numerous  clafs,  who  have 
ce  preceded  you,  have  brought  to  market  the  real 

u Crop 
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crop  of  the  country;  whilft  a Gleaner  alone, 
<f  from  bending  and  looking  nearer  to  the  foil, 
“ and  remaining,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
“ labours,  longer  upon  it,  hath  been  enabled  to 
“ colled  the  few  blades  of  hofpitality  fo  thinly 
“ fcattered  over  the  land— and  which  having 
<c  picked  up,  you  fo  joyfully  bind  in  your  valuable 

Iheaves,” 

I fmiled,  bowed,  and  fuffered  my  ingenious 
friend  to  proceed. 

<c  A friend  of  mine,  who  has  Ipent  more  time 
*c  in  Holland  than  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  either 
ec  of  you  or  myfelf,  has  fometimes  faid  to  me,  he 
“ could  almoft  imagine  that,  like  their  habits,  the 
u language  of  the  Dutch  did  not  admit  of  any  term 
cc  fynonimous  to  what  is  generally  underflood  by 
“ the  Englifli  word  hojpitality ; and  this  being  the 
“ only  part  of  your  work  I cannot  fubfcrio  , 
“ I may  confefs  to  you,  that  from  the  gene.  ■„ 
c<  want  of  candour  and  liberality  in  their  dealings, 
cc  and  the  repeated  inftances  of  penury  and  avarice 
cc  which  I have  witneffed,  fince  the  time  of  my 
cc  becoming  a refident  among  them,  I have, 
€C  more  than  once,  been  half  inclined  to  think 
" fo  too. 

€f  A$ 
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“At  the  metropolis  of  thefe  dates,  you  will 
**  find  a certain  portion  of  the  city  appropriated 
<c  to  the  refidence  of  the  Jews.  This  part  is 
“ called  the  Jew’s  quarter  of  Amfterdam.  Were 
<c  we  to  judge  from  their  ufual  dealings,  and 
tc  mode  of  traffick,  with  equal  propriety  might  we 
cc  term  the  whole  country  of  the  Hollanders,  the 
“ JewiJh  quarter  of  Europe . Even  you  I fear, 
<c  friendly  as  you  are  difpofed  towards  them, 
<c  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  to  deal  with  a 
cc  Dutchman  it  behoves  every  one  to  confider 
*c  himfelf  encountering  a Jew,  who  will  not  only 
“ contend  as  obftinately  for  the  lad  doight,  as 
cc  old  Shylock  for  the  pound  of  flefh,  but  who  will 
tc  certainly  impofe  if  poffible,  and  take  every 
“ unfair  advantage.1* 

Juft  as  in  England,  with  an  Englishman,  my 
dear  friend,  faid  I ; but  individual  vice  or  virtue 
has  nothing  to  do  with  national  character. 

iC  I have  been  forry  to  learn,  that  among  the 
« Englifh  who  have  migrated  to  this  country,” 
obferved  the  Dodlor  purfuing  his  point,  the 
u common  reported  Dutch  principle  often  proves 
u rapidly  contagious,  and  that  from  breathing 
*€  the  fame  air  they  foon  imbibe  the  infedtion,  and 

degenerate  into  the  amphibious  Tons  of  penury 

u and 
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«<  and  avarice. — Of  thefe  Dutchided  Britons, 
<c  fome  fpecimens  have  come  under  my  own 
cc  obfervation.” 

Why  truly,  anfwered  I,  if  I did  not  cc  eat  in 
<c  memory  the  cuftard  of  yefterday,”  I partook  at 
your  table,  I fhould  think  fo  too. 

<#  As  to  Leyden,”  rejoined  my  friend,  c<  I am 
Cf  much  interefted  in  wifhing  it  may  abound  in 
<f  Gleanings.  Prepare  yourfelf  for  a long  vifit ; 
u and  remember  that  in  the  intervals,  between 
“ your  gleaning  hours,  I (hall  hope  to  enjoy  the 
“ leafings  of  your  fociety. 

i 

u The  tedious  and  meihodick  fyftem  of  bowing, 
" for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  have  a 
“ peculiar  fondnefs,  will  furnidi  an  ear  or  two  for 
ci  your  ftore-houfe.  In  defcription,  touched  by 
“ the  comick  quill,  it  would  afford  a facetious  morfel 
" for  John  Bull . To  fuch  an  abfurd  degree  do 
“ they  carry  this  cuftom,  that  it  is  common  to 
u fee  them  bowing  to  the  window  where  an 
“ acquaintance  occafionally  fits,  when  no  perfon 
“ is  near  it ; or  to  a friend's  coach,  as  it  paffes 
“ them  in  the  ftreet,  although  no  one  be  in  it. 

c<  Neat  and  clean  as  are  all  the  towns  in  Hol- 

“ land. 
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« land,  Leyden  exceeds  perhaps  the  whole  of  them. 
u Its  ftreets — its  buildings. — its  canals,  all  com- 
u bine  to  give  it  the  pre-eminence.  It  is  a place 
**  well  adapted  to  ftudy  for  although  a large  city, 
“ it  is  fo  dill  and  quiet  that  we  feel  ourfelves  in 
“ perfedt  retirement.  Its  univerfity,  fo  much 
“ renowned,  you  will  probably  find  to  have  been 
i(  fo  clofely  mowed , reaped , and  raked  over  and  over , 
*r  that  in  this  particular  it  offers  but  a fcanty  fup- 
cf  ply  to  a Gleaner. 

u High  as  the  fame  of  this  fchool  was  raifed 
by  the  uncommon  talents  of  the  celebrated 
<(  Boerhaave,  it  is  but  little  wonderful  that  the 
" dodtrines  of  that  great  man  fhould  be  flow 
c?  in  their  decline.  In  the  eyes  of  the  prefent 
<c  profeffors,  they  have  not  loft  their  charms. 
“ The  humoral  pathology  has  ftill  its  admirers— 
<c  fpontaneous  gluten,  lentor,  and  acrimony  of  the 
fluids,  yet  boaft  their  advocates.  In  Holland, 
<(  innovations  in  medicine  are  thought  more  dan- 
<c  gerous  than  in  politicks ; political  opinions  in- 
tc  deed  excepted,  the  Dutch  have  a known  dread 
Cf  at  every  fpeciesof  change  or  reform  ; their  per- 
u verfe  and  obftinate  nature  compels  them  to  plod 
“ over  the  old  talk,  coldly  refufing  all  the  benefits 
“ of  new  difcoveries.  To  an  el  eve  of  the  Britifh 
Ci  fchools  it  is  matter  of  furprife  to  hear  a learned 

u profeffor 
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cc  profellor  fupporting  with  his  utmoft  eloquence 
“ theories  which  he  has  been  taught  to  confider  as 
<f  old  and  exploded,  and  which  have  been  proved 
“ hypothetical  and  abfurd.” 

Talk  thus,  my  friend  laid  I,  and  you  will  meet 
no  interruption  from  the  Gleaner,  I promife  you. 

<f  It  feems  within  the  natural  courfe  of  revolu- 
ff  tions  that  this  celebrated  univerfity,”  faid  the 
Doctor,  <c  Ihould  now  yield  the  palm  to  Edin- 
<f  burgh  j which,  from  the  great  abilities  and  in- 
w genuity  of  the  profeflors,  together  with  the  ex- 
“ cellent  regulations  and  arrangements  for  the 
t€  improvement  of  the  lludents,  is  at  this  period, 
“ beyond  all  doubt,  the  firft  medical  fchool  m 
“ Europe.” — I bowed  aflent, 

rf  In  Leyden/'  continued  my  friend,  " the 
tc  different  branches  of  natural  hiftory  are  taught 
<c  with  much  attention  to  methodical  and  fyltema- 
“ tick  arrangement.  The  botanick  garden  is 
cc  perhaps  unrivalled.  It  is  a moll  valuable  ac- 
u quifition  to  the  lludents,  being  a very  extenlive 
<c  and  ufeful  collection  of  plants,  admirably  and 
tc  methodically  arranged  according  to  the  Lin- 
<f  ntean  fyllem. 


“ The 
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cc  The  mode  of  graduation  at  this  univerfity 
<c  may  perhaps  fupply  a few  ears  to  an  induftrious 
“ Gleaner.**  I pray  you  add  them  to  my  (lore, 
faid  I.  “ Moft  gladly/*  replied  the  Do&or.  It 
<c  has  by  fome  been  faid,**  rejoined  he, 
u that  a ftudent  offering  himfelf  a candidate  for 
“ a degree  at  Leyden,  finds  little  difficulty  in 
“ paffing  his  examinations.  This  may  be  very 
€C  true,  provided  he  be  well  prepared,  but  not 
cc  otherwife ; and  thus  the  obfervation  applies 
cc  equally  to  every  other  fchool.  The  trials  to 
<c  which  the  candidate  muft  fubmit,  previous  to 
€C  obtaining  his  degree,  are  perhaps  at  no  univer- 
<c  fity  more  fevere,  certainly  at  none  more  general 
KC  and  ufeful  than  at  Leyden.  It  may  be  obferved, 
cc  that  the  examination  to  which  in  any  fchool  a 
*c  ftudent  is  fubjedted,  on  his  feeking  literary  ho- 
*c  nours,  are,  like  all  fubje&s  of  which  we  can 

form  no  diftinft  idea,  very  much  magnified  by 
“ anticipation.  He  knows  not  what  he  has  to 
cc  undergo;  but  he  knows  and  feels  powerfully  the 
c<  poffibility  of  failure,  and  of  being  fent  back  in 
<c  difgrace  to  his  ftudies.  This  is  fully  fujfficient 
<c  to  multiply  the  magnitude  of  the  tafk  in  his 
iC  mind,  to  a fomething  tremendous — to  a fome- 
“ thing  that  he  feels  a kind  of  terror  at  meeting. 
<rTo  this  it  is  probably  owing,  that  afterwards, 
“ when  the  tryal  is  over,  and  he  has  nothing  fur- 

“ ther 
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“ ther  to  apprehend,  he  reduces  it  below  what  he 
cc  actually  found  it,  and  is  led  to  join  thofe  who 
“ have  gone  before  him  in  fpeaking  of  the  exami- 
<(  nation  he  has  pafled,  as  flight  or  trivial.  That 
u this  is  the  fa£t  would  feem  indeed  to  be  proved, ' 
<c  by  his  not  being  able  to  imprefs  the  next  that 
u follows  him  with  thefe  feelings — nor  to  main- 
€C  tain  them  himfelf  when  again  called  to  trial. 

<f  As  this  routine  has  come  under  my  own  eye, 
ec  and  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  my  frequent  obfer- 
“ vation,  I will,  if  you  pleafe,  undertake  to  glean 
<c  it  for  you. 

<c  The  firfl:  flep  towards  a graduation  at  Ley- 
u den,  is  the  ftudent  prefenting  himfelf  before  the 
<c  Reflor  Magnificus,  to  have  his  name  regiftered 
u on  the  books  of  the  college.  This  done,  he  is 
“ called  to  an  examination  before  the  Dean ; 
“ which  is  a long  tryal,  and  of  more  general  and 
ufeful  tendency  than  is  commonly  pafled  in 
° other  fchools.  You  underfland  that  I am 
“ fpeaking  of  a graduate  in  medicine.  If  his  re- 
<f  fponfes  are  fatisfaclory,  and  the  Dean  thinks  him 
“ eligible,  he  is  now  admitted  a candidate  for  his 
<f  degree.  After  a few  days  he  is  called  before  the 
<c  Faculty  of  Medicine.  At  this  meeting  the 
queftions  are  ufually  conflned  to  fome  particular 

vifeus 
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€C  vifcus  of  the  body,  and  relate  to  its  fituation, 
<fc  ftrudlure,  and  fundtions ; the  difeafes  peculiar  to 
u it ; and  the  method  of  curing  fuch  difeafes.  If 
“ the  replies  are  approved  by  the  Faculty,  the  can- 
<c  didate  is  next  prefented  with  two  aphorifms,  on 
“ which  he  is  to  write  commentaries,  and  to 
u appear  with  them  at  the  college  on  the 
“ following  day  at  noon,  when  he  undergoes  a 
€C  third  examination,  by  defending  the  expofitions 
ct  he  has  written  againfl  the  objections  of  the 
Cf  faculty.  It  is  not  until  after  this  third  tryal  that 
“ he  can  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  knowing  whether 
€€  he  will  obtain  his  degree.  If  in  his  anfwers  he 
<c  has  given  proof  of  his  abilities,  and  his  cenfors 
€C  think  him  fufficiently  qualified,  he  has  next  to 
cc  produce  a difTertation  on  fome  medical  or  phi- 
cc  lofophical  fubjedts  to  be  approved  by  the  per- 
cc  fon  whom  the  Dean  appoints  his  promoter. 
“ Such  approbation  being  fignified  to  the  candi- 
“ date,  he  has  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  period 
Cf  of  his  fourth  or  final  examination:  when  he  is 
u required  to  defend  his  difTertation  in  publick, 

before  the  whole  Senatus  Academicus.  The 
f<  commentaries  and  the  difTertation  are  writ- 
* ten,  and  the  whole  of  the  examinations  pafTed 
€C  in  the  Latin  language. 

•*  The  number  of  ftudents  educated  at  this  uni- 

verfity 
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€t  verfity  has  much  decreafed  fince  the  days  of 
u Boerhaave,  but  is  dill  fufficient  to  add  materi- 
“ ally  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  riches  of  the  city. 

They  are  not  reftri&ed  to  any  regulations  or  col- 
u lege  rules  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  as 
cc  at  Edinburgh,  are  left  to  their  own  induftry  and 

“ emulation  in  the  profecution  of  their  ftudies. 

, 

<e  Many  of  the  inhabitants  at  Leyden  have 
<€  apartments  which  are  kept  exprefsly  for  the  ftu- 
<f  dents.  Thefe  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by 
<c  a piece  of  board  hung  at  the  window,  on  which 
<c  is  written  cubicula  locanda” 

A thoufand  thanks  my  dear  Do&or,  faid  I,  for 
thefe  eilimable  remarks  about  which  we  agree  en- 
tirely ; and  as  we  only  are  in  contention  about  the 
fubjedl  of  the  hojpitality  of  the  country,  you  fhall 
in  the  firft  inflance  give  me  an  other  good  dinner, 
and  each  of  your  Englijh  families  another,  by  way  of 
proving  to  me  how  far  the  imputed  avarice  of  the 
land  has  been  epidemick  amongft  the  Britifh  red- 
dents  ; and  in  return  I will  take  you  by  the  hand 
to  as  many  Dutch  houfes,  dinner  for  dinner,  bottle 
for  bottle,  and  then  we  will,  at  the  clofe  of  the  ac- 
count, fee  how  (lands  the  balance  of  good-fellow- 
fnip  and  civility.  “ A greed, exclaimed  the 
Dodlor,  “ and  after  all,  we  fhall  mod  likely 
vol.  ii.  Z u maintain 
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“ maintain  our  prefent  opinions.”  No  doubt, 
faid  I ; then  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  I have 
been  in  this  refpe<5l  a fortunate — you  a lucklefs 
traveller.  We  bade  each  other  cordially  farewell : 
and  I now  bid  you  the  fame. 


LETTER  XL VII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Holland. 

J[  THANK  you,  my  friend,  for  the  box 
of  Englifh  news-papers.  They  are  the  <c  briefchro- 
<c  nicies  of  the  times,”  and  an  acceptable  prefent 
to  a Britifh  traveller,  who  feels  an  anxious  de- 
fire to  know  what  is  doing  at  home,  while  he  is 
roaming  abroad  : and  who,  be  his  fituation  what 
it  may,  calls 

**  Many  a longing,  lingering  look  behind. 

Indeed  a man  cannot  traverfe  any  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  without  almoft  immediately 
pronouncing  our  country  to  be  the  moft  news-pa- 
per-loving nation  in  the  world.  Yet  it  appears  to 
be  a mere  national  prejudice  to  tell  a ftranger  the 
city  of  London  publifhes  more  papers  in  a week 

than 
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than  the  reft  of  Europe  in  a year.(  On  my  affert- 
Ing  at  what  is  called  a Jociete , (club)  while  at  Am- 
fterdam,  that  the  metropolis  of  England  could  dif- 
pofe  of  near  twenty  papers  of  a day,  on  an  average 
of  fifteen  hundred  each,  that  the  Morning  Herald, 
St.  James's  Chronicle,  and  feveral  others,  were 
produdive  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  a year,  net 
money,  to  the  proprietors ; befides  yielding  a 
large  fum  to  the  revenue;  I was  looked  on  as  giv- 
ing my  country  a pretty  handfome  puff.  A fly 
old  man  who  was  fmoaking  his  pipe  in  the  corner 
ofa  coffee-houfe,  where  I had  made  this  alfertion, 
obferved,  as  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
cc  Your  countrymen  ought  to  be  great  politicians.” 
He  then  recapitulated  all  I had  faid  on  the  fubjed, 
then  reforted  again  to  his  pipe.  Hill  preferving  the 
fame  incredulous  fet  of  tones  and  features,  mark- 
ing his  difbelief  of  every  fentence  with  a whiff,  fig- 
nifying  that  it  was  fmoke.  cc  And  fo  you  fay,  Mr. 
<c  Englifhman,  your  city  of  London  can  fell  fo 
cc  many  thoufand  prints  of  a day  ! Yes.  “ Whew!” 
replied  he,  <c  And  fome  of  your  citizens  net  a 
“ thoufand  or  two  of  Englifh  guineas,  indepen* 
“ dently  of  Royal  impofts  !”  More.  In  anfwer 
to  this,  a drawing  in  of  the  breath,  and  a whiff 
full  in  my  face  ; that  fucceeded  by  another,  as  if 
intended  to  blind  or  fuffocate  me  for  the  lie 
dired. 

z 2 In 
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In  defpite  of  this  however  I went  on.  * cc  But 
“ our  news-papers  are  not  lefs  the  vehicles  of 
politics  than  of  fafhion:  they  are  equally  adapted 
fC  to  the  cabinet  of  a minifter  as  to  the  tea-table 
<c  of  a lady.” — The  fmoker  flared,  and  again  drew 
in. — cc  They  are  the  repofitories  of  our  dreffes, 
“ amufements  and  amours. ”~The  breath  fbill 
fucked  in  flrohgly. — sc  ’Tis  a fort  of  folecifm  in 
politenefs,  not  to  have  one  at  leafl  ferved  up 
<c  with  breakfafl ; the  aforefaid  Morning  Herald, 
cc  the  Oracle,  Morning  Chronicle,  Star,  Sun, 
<f  Moon,  Diary,  Publick  Advertifer,  Gazetteer, 
£C  or  fome  other.  And  each  cofls  three  flivers, 
<c  or  I believe  fince  the  lafl  regulations  four 5 
<c  but  I am  convinced  if  they  coll:  fourteen,  the 
«c  curiofity  of  the  Englifh  nation  would  pay  up 
“ to  their  price,  and  when  taken  frefh  at  break - 
<c  fall,  not  a Dutch  breakfafl  without  tea-fpoons, 
cc  or  fugar,  or  bread,  but  with  all  the  luxuries  of- 
<(  tea-equipage,  an  Englifh  man  c has  flomach  for 
* them  all !’  “ Ugh F*  faid  the  Dutchman  betwixt 
a figh  and  fuck!  cc  Four  flivers!”- — cc  Yes,  and 
c<  perfons  of  diflindlion  mufl  have  feveral.  In 
<c  fome  families  as  many  as  there  are  cups  and 
<f  faucers : though  they  never  lafl  longer  than 
£C  the  hour  of  breakfaft,  which  furnifhes  by  the 
“ help  of  thefe  hiflorians  of  the  morning  plenty 
((  of  flight  or  fubftantial  topicks  for  the  reflof  the 
7 “ day. 
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“ day.  Love,  hate,  an  enemy  to  be  cenfured, 
“ a friend  to  be  praifed,  a beauty  to  be  fet  off, 
cc  a rival  to  be  decried,  a minifter  to  be  fcouted, 
“ an  oppofitionift  to  be  put  into  his  place  : a fcan- 
“ dal  after  ted,  denied,  re-afl'erted,  re- denied.  In 
“ ftiort  an  Englifti  news- paper  is  a book  of  univer- 
<c  fal  ufe,  knowledge  and  information,  and  is  as 
“ necefiary  to  a man  or  woman  of  any  pretenflon 
“ to  tafle,  as  powder  in  the  hair,  or  a watch  in 
“ the  pocket.5’— The  man  of  frrioke  had  by  this 
time  gathered  a mouthful ; his  cheeks  inflated, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  taking  aim. 

“ Not,”  continued  I carelefsly,  “ that  they  are 
“ univerfally  read.  In  private  houfes  there  are 
“ on  an  average  five  overlookers  to  one  examiner. 
“ The  females  of  a family  only  fkim  the  fcandal 
“ and  amu ferments,  mixing  a little  of  both  with 
<c  each  difh  of  tea — a kind  of  fentimentai  cream, 
“ which  is  faid  to  give  a mod  delightful  flavour 
“ to  the  repaft  : the  mailer  of  the  rnanfion  betwixt 
“ every  piece  of  bread  and  butter  lays  a flice  of 
“ politicks,  more  relifhing  to  him  than  the  bread 
“ and  butter  itfelf,  and  frefh  made  from  that 
<c  prolifick  milch-cow,  the  publick:  and  although 
“ when  fhe  has  yielded  a brimming  pail  in  one 

column,  flie  frequently  kicks  it  down  in  the 
“ next,  till  the  fweetefl  intelligence,  whether  for 
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fC  or  againft  the  miniftry,  all  turns  four  on  the 
Cf  ftomach,  the  good  man  would  find  fomething 
“ wanting  were  he  not  to  fee  a frefh  fupply  ferved 
<c  up  the  next  morning.  Thoufands  read  only 
<c  the  price  of  flocks,  which  though  contained 
“ generally  in  an  inch  of  news,” — here  a grand 
puff  at  me — ff  is  chearfully  paid  for  in  the  fum 
tc  of  three  or  four  ftivers.  Thoufands  divert 
<f  themfelves  only  with  the  robberies,  murders, 
<c  deaths  and  marriages,  all  of  which  might  be 
<c  packed  in  a walnut  fhell,  and  leave  room  almofl: 
“ for  the  bankruptcies.” — When  I had  gained 
this  fentence  through  fire  and  fmoke,  all  that  my 
principal  auditor  had  colle&ed  into  his  mouth 
during  the  relation,  was  difcharged  in  my  face, 
which  it  enveloped  in  clouds.  And  pray,  inter- 
rogated the  puffer,  where  do  you  find  room  for 
your  long  hiflory  of  pickpockets  and  highwaymen, 
for  I am  told  you  have  as  many  rogues  in  a day 
as  news-papers  1 What  do  you  take  us  for,  Mr. 
Traveller;  do  you  recoiled  that  we  are  too  near 
neighbours  to  fwallow  all  this  l (fwallowing  a large 
quantity  of  fmoke,  as  if  to  imitate  the  adion)  I 
infilled  upon  the  truth  of  my  affertions,  which 
made  my  fmoker  ferioufiy  angry : he  {hook  fome 
of  the  fire  from  his  pipe,  then  mouthed  it  again  ; 
and  as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  whiffed 
off  feveral  puffs  in  fucceffion,  infilling  that  the 

number 
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number  of  papers  publifhed  in  Amfterdam  did 
Hot  exceed  a paper  a day,  or  two  at  moft,  and 
they  contained  all  that  was  necefiary  ; adding, 
that  as  to  amufements,  fcandal,  &c.  he  looked 
on  them  only  as  (kirn  milk ; . and  the  latter  Hill 
worfe — (kirn  milk  turned  four.  But  you  Englifh- 
men*  as  all  the  world  knows,  are  great  travellers, 
and  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  us  poor  (lay- 
at-home  people — he,  he,  he  ! The  emphafis  on  the 
word  travellers , and  the  bitter  irony  in  the  laugh 
aggravated  by  the  moft  farcaftick  fet  of  fhuff-co- 
loured  features,  in  turn  vexed  me-,  and  knowing  that 
a fellow  of  this  caft  is  bed  punifhed  by  himfelf,  I 
raifed  my  voice  a pitch  higher  to  inform  him,  that 
every  fyllable  I had  uttered  refpedling  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  Englifh  news-papers  was  true, 
aqd  that  moreover  there  were  tens  of  thoufands 
in  the  city  of  London  and  its  environs,  who  took 
in,  and  paid  yearly  for  one  or  more  of  the  faid 
papers,  without  reading  a paragraph  in  a month. 

This  though,  as  you  know  my  friend,  literally 
true,  was  a great  deal  too  much  for  my  fmoke- 
dried  veteran,  who  throwing  down  his  pipe  and 
the  price  of  the  coffee,  with  which  he  had  moiften- 
ed  it,  and  then  throwing  an  old  threadbare  blue 
cloak  acrofs  his  fhoulders,  took  off  his  hat  with 
the  moft  ludicrous  folemnity,  and  hobbled  off, 
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thanking  me  for  my  Brussels  Gazette  'Extract 
dinary ! When  he  was  gone,  fome  German  gen- 
tlemen obferved,  that  they  faw  I was  refolved  to 
play  on  the  old  fellow,  and  that  he  deferved  it 
for  his  rudenefs ; and  indeed  for  his  not  feeing 
more  clearly  I was  in  jell ; for,  added  they,  we 
live  in  a very  large  town  in  Germany  where  the 
Englifh  paper  comes  from  London,  and  have  been 
told  it  was  thebeft  of  the  three  to  be  had  in  that  city. 

Such  are  the  prejudices  of  nations.  But  I 
perceive  amongft  the  bundles  yon  have  fent  me 
is  a Gazette  Extraordinary  indeed . You  have 
marked  one  paragraph  therein  with  your  pencil, 
and  archly  underwrote  this  brief  epitaph,  Alas* 
$oor  Gleaner ! In  the  very  inftant  that  I thus 
fport  with  the  pen,  holding  it  lightly  between  my 
fingers,  correfponding  to  the  lightnefs  of  my  heart, 
which  bounds  with  pleafure  on  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  and  parcel;  and  at  the  novelty  of  un- 
clouded fpirits,  after  the  depreffions  of  ficknefs, 
I fee  that  I am  dead.  I breathed  my  la  ft  it  fee  ms 
at  Coblentz.  As  I purpofe  gleaning  that  city  in 
due  time,  I intend  to  pay  due  refpedt  to  the  fpot 
where  1 was  buried,  vifrt  my  own  grave,  and  write 
my  own  epitaph.  Though  you  humouroufly  in- 
form me,  that  has  been  already  done  for  me  in  a 
very  handfome  manner  by  my  friends  in  England. 

This 
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This  is  the  third  time  in  the  courfe  of  my  life, 
that  I have  been  put  to  death  in  the  news-papers, 
without  my  confent  or  knowledge : 
ft  Thrice  they  flew  the  flam.” 

True  indeed  I was  taken  out  of  the  world  fuddenly, 
and  once  went  off  after  a lingering  ficknefs.  But 
to  fhew  that  the  principle  of  charity  (till  furvives 
in  me,  I forgive  all  thofe  who  have  had  a hand  in  my 
death  with  all  my  heart ; and  really  at  this  good- 
natured  moment  feel  a fort  of  reludlance  at  the 
impoflibility  of  giving  my  friends  this  publick 
fatisfa&ion  of  knowing  I am  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  without  at  the  fame  time  difappointing 
thofe,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  who  have  derived  any 
fatisfa6lion  in  numbering  me  with  the  dead.  By 
way  of  confolation  however,  I will  have  the  kind- 
nefs  to  inform  them,  that  notwithftanding 

t(  In  all  my  wand ’rings  round  this  world  of  care, 

“ In  all  my  griefs,  and  God  has  giv’n  my  (hare/' 

I am  juft  now  in  general  good  fpirits  and  health, 
they  may  expert  in  fomething  lefs  than  an  hundred 
years  to  have  the  pleafant  intelligence  confirmed. 
Meantime  I heartily  with  them,  and  you  my 
friends  and  enemies,  the  comfort  of  being  killed 
only  upon  paper  for  many  years  to  come  > with 
the  additional  agrewent  of  revificing  the  country 
where  they  died  as  often  as  they  pleafe ! If  it  con- 
tains 
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tains  the  lovely  fceniery  which  blooms  round 
Coblentz,  where  I have  been  fo  long  entombed ; 
and  which  fcenery  I have  in  (tore  for  you ; their 
happy  ghofts  miftaking  it  perhaps  for  the  Elyfian 
Fields  might  not  “ be  fond  to  refig n it/* 

But  gracious  Providence ! what  will  not  we 
hear , and  Fon  dity  thofe  two  well-informed  per- 
fonages  who  know  every  thing  that  has,  and  has 
not  happened,  fay  ? Sir.ce  I have  been  upon  the 
Continent,  I have  been  aflured  of  fo  many  events 
having  taken  place  to  myfelf  and  others,  not  one 
of  which  ever  did,  will,  or  can  happen  ; in  politicks, 
in  civil  or  in  uncivil  matters ; that  methinks  it  would 
be  a pleafant  work  to  bring  under  one  point  of 
view  a colledlion  of  Fon  dits  and  we  hearsy  or  the 
rumour  book  of  what  was  Jaid  to  he , which  was 
not,  for  the  new  year.  Ir  might  be  publifhed 
you  know  with  the  almanacks,  and  I queftioa 
whether  even  Mr.  Newberry  ever  yet  offered  his 
little  or  great  readers  a book  half  fo  full  of  pretty 
and  wonderful  ftories . 

But  in  another  of  the  papers  you  hare  fent  me, 

I difcover  a fecond  pencil  mark,  accompanied 
by  requefts  thus  exprefTed:  <c  This  muft  be 
“ gleaned.”  You  remember  it  is  oppofite  the 
little  funeral  tribute  I paid  to  the  death-devoted 
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horfe  of  my  beloved  friend*,  to  whom  the  pub- 
lick  are  indebted,  and  a large  debt  it  is,  for  intro- 
ducing the  three  greateft  poets  of  Greece  into 
England,  and  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  as  rich,  grace- 
ful, and  flowing,  as  the  robes  of  their  own  country. 
You  have  a pafiage  too,  in  your  letter,  importing, 
that  the  petitionary  verfes  of  this  poor  (teed,  will 
ferve  as  a very  proper  counterpart  to  the  hiftory  I 
have  given  of  my  own  aged  horfe  in  our  firfl:  fheaf: 
and  defire  to  preferve  them  from  the  fate  of  fugi- 
tive papers,  or  the  flying  fheets  of  the  day,  in  our, 
I hope,  more  permanent  correfpondence.  Here 
then,  in  obedience  to  your  wifhes,  I infcrt. 


THE  ADDRESS 

O F 

THE  SUPERANNUATED  HORSE, 

T O 

HIS  MASTER. 

Who , on  account  of  his  ( the  horfe ) being  unable  from  extreme  old 
age,  to  live  through  the  winter,  had fentenced  him  to  be  fhot . 

I. 

AND  haft  thou  fix’d  my  doom,  fweet  Mafter,  fay  ? 

And  wilt  thou  kill  thy  fervant,  old  and  poor  ? 

A little  longer  let  me  live,  I pray, 

A little  longer  hobble  round  thy  door. 

For 

* Mr.  Potter,  Prebend  of  Norwich. 
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II. 

For  much  it  glads  me  to  behold  this  place. 

And  houfe  within  this  hofpitable  fhed ; 

It'  glads  me  more  to  fee  my  Mafter’s  face. 

And  linger  near  the  fpot  where  1 was  bred. 

III. 

For  oh  ! to  think  of  what  we  both  enjoy’d, 

In  my  life’s  prime,  ere  I was  old  and  poor ! 

When  from  the  jocund  morn  to  eve  employ’d. 

My  gracious  Mafter  on  this  back  I bore ! 

IV. 

Thrice  told  ten  years,  have  danced  on  down  along. 
Since  firft  thefe  way-worn  limbs  to  him  I gave ; 

Sweet  fmiling  years ! when  both  of  us  were  young,— 
The  kindeft  mafter,  and  the  happieft  Have. 

v* 

Ah,  years  fweet-fmiling,  now  for  ever  flown. 

Ten  fears  thrice  told,  alas,  are  as  a day! 

Yet,  as  together  we  are  aged  grown. 

Let  us  together  wear  our  age  away. 

VI. 

For  ftill  the  times,  long  paft,  are  dear  to  thought. 

And  rapture  mark’d  each  minute  as  it  flew, 

Tjo  youth,  and  joy,  all  change  of  feafons  brought. 
Pains  that  were  foft,  or  pleafures  that  were  new. 

vi  r. 

Ev’n  when  thy  loveftck  heart  felt  fond  alarms. 
Alternate  throbbing  with  its  hopes  and  fears ; 

Did  I not  bear  thee  to  the  fair  one’s  arms, 

Affure  thy  faith,  and  dry  up  all  thy  tears  ? 


And 
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VIII. 

And  haft  thou  fix’d  my  death,  fweet  mailer,  fay  ? 

And  wilt  thou  kill  thy  fervant,  old  and  poor  ? 

A little  longer  let  me  live,  I pray, 

A little  longer  hobble  round  thy  door. 

IX. 

Ah,  could’ft  thou  bear  to  lee  thy  fervant  bleed? 

Ev’n  tho’  thy  pity  has  decreed  his  fate. 

And  yet,  in  vain  thy  heart  for  life  lhall  plead. 

If  Nature  has  deny’d  a longer  date. 

X. 

Alas ! I feel,  ’tis  Nature  dooms  my  death, 

I feel,  too  fure,  ’tis  Pity  deals  the  blow  ; 

£ut  ere  it  falls,  oh  Nature  take  my  breath. 

And  my  kind  Mailer  lhall  no  blood ftied  know# 

XI. 

Ere  the  laft  hour  of  my  allotted  life, 

A fofter  fate  lhall  end  me,  old  and  poor ; 

Timely  lhall  fave  me  from  th*  uplifted  knife. 

And  gently  ftretch  me  at  my  mailer’s  door* 

Suffer  me  to  conned  with  this,  the  poetical  ad- 
drefs  of  my  own  old  horfe,  to  the  noble  patronefs 
v/ho  faved  him  from  death. 


THE 
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THE  GLEANERS  STEED 

T O 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  STRATHMORE. 

Who  preferred  her  from.  Labour  and  Famine  after  One-  and-tnjoenty 
Tears  hard  Work. 

Written  in  Mr.  Pope’s  Gardens. 

AS  late  my  matter,  not  to  fame  unknown. 

Who,  touch’d  with  pity,  “ mark’d  me  for  his  own  ;** 

Ev’n  when — ah  fate  fevere  I — difeas’d  I lay. 

To  pain,  to  want,  and  fiercer  Man  a prey  : 

Weak,  old,  and  poor,  when  not  a friend  was  nigh. 

Till  He  was  fent  by  fav’ring  fympathy — 

As  late  my  mafter  gently  rode  along. 

In  June’s  fair  morning,  meditating  fong. 

We  faw,  at  length,  fam’d  Twick’nam’s  tuneful  fhade. 

Seat  of  theMufe, — and  fervent  thus  I pray’d  : 

O foul  of  him,  who  once  thefe  fcenes  adorn’d. 

Friend  of  the  gentle  Gay,  who  never  fcorn’d 
Our  haplefs  tribe,  but  taught  us  to  rehearfe 
Our  wants,  our  wifhes,  hopes  and  fears,  in  verfe; 

Taught  us  to  triumph  o’er  the  reafoning  brute. 

And  made  us  often  umpire  in  difpute; 

Do  thou,  on  this  bleft  fpot,  thy  lay  impart. 

That  fpeaks  the  language  of  a grateful  heart. 

Ah,  grant  the  power  in  numbers  to  relate. 

How  much  I owe  the  foother  of  my  fate; 

To  her,  whofe  kind  and  hofpitable  care 
Preferv’d  my  being  in  the  laft  defpair. 


I have 
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I have  obferved  to  you  that  the  Mufe  of  Sym- 
pathy gleaned  thefe  lines  in  Mr.  Pope’s  gardens  at 
Twickenham ; but  the  fame  vifit.  you  remember, 
was  produ&ive  of  a few  verfes  facred  to  the  de- 
lightful bard,  whofe  poetick  fcenes  the  Writer 
was  then  furveying.  This  is  the  place  to  prefer ve 
them,  and  you  fay  they  were  worthy  of  preferva- 
tion. . They  were  written  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  place  j and  here  they  are  : 

DEEM  not,  O fpirit  of  the  bard  divine, 

I came  a fpoiler  to  thy  tuneful  fhrine, 

Tho’  from  thy  confecrated  tree  I bore 

One  weeping  fpray,  and  robb’d  thy  mineral  {lore ! 

With  more  than  pilgrim  fervor  to  my  breaft. 

The  facred  reliqtres  were  devoutly  preft  : 

Full  of  the  power  that  mark’d  the  hallow’d  fpot, 

“ Where  nobly  penfive,  St.  John  fat  and  thought.** 

In  every  nerve  I felt  the  kindling  flame  ; 

And  warm  from  thee,  the  infpiration  came. 

From  thee  aloice — untouch’d  by  “ Stanhope’s  fcope*'; 
The  fcenes  that  charm’d  me  were  the  fcenes  of  Pop  e. 

But  as  the  day  on  which  thefe  lines  were  written, 
was  wholly  dedicated  to  the  Mufe,  fo  I beg  may 
be  this  letter,  which  fhall  be  clofed  by  one  more 
home-made  copy  of  verfes,  on  a heart-felt  occa- 
'ijpn,  the  alarming  ficknefs  of  my  beloved  Mr. 

Potter* 
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Potter.  This  is  a tribute  which  the  world  will 
accept  with  fmiles  for  the  fake  of  the  fubjedt  : 

If  magic  fong,  by  every  Mufe  infpir’d. 

Enrich’d  by  fcience,  and  by  genius  fir’d  ; 

If  wit,  by  wifdom  chaften’d  and  refin’d. 

Learning’s  ftrong  power,  with  fancy’s  glow  combin’d ; 

If  generous  paflions,  by  the  foul  approv’d. 

And  gentleft  feelings,  never  weakly  mov’d ; 

If  virtues,  fuch  as  thefe,  may  claim  thy  care. 

Giver  of  health ! attend  a fuppliant’s  prayer. 

.With  healing  on  his  wing,  thy  angel  fend  - 
To  fave  the  bard,  the  father,  and  the  friend! 

The  prayer  was  heard.  My  venerable  friend 
yet  lives,  to  the  triumph  of  your  friend,  and  the 
world. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Haarlem. 

Notwithstanding  my  avowed 

and  inveterate  quarrel  with  brick  and  mortar,  I 
ihould  be  ftrongly  tempted  to  woo  the  defcriptive 
Mule,  and  make  a long  paufe  in  this  charming 

town. 
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town,  till  die  aftided  me  to  Ting  the  various  beau- 
ties of  Mr.  Hope's  delightful  villa,  but 'for  a rea- 
fon  dronger  than  the  temptation,  and  yet  the  mod 
fimple  thac  can  be  imagined,  namely,  becaufe  it 
truly  cc  beggars  defcription/* 

Into  this  little  paradife  the  worthy  proprietor 
has  contrived  to  bring  every  thing  that  the  arts, 
or  their  happied  votaries,  could  furnifh,  that 
fortune  could  procure,  or  tade  arrange.  Could 
we  fuppofe  a man  of  the  fined  fortune  to  be  at 
the  fame  time  a man  of  the  fined  tade,  which 
is,  by  the  bye,  fuppofing  a very  rare  afiemblage, 
and  which  the  Gods  who  made  him  poetical  com- 
monly refufe;  and  could  we  even  to  thefe  pof- 
feffions  adjoin  the  mod  correct  judgment,  the 
houfe  at  Haarlem  would  be  the  exa<5fc  refidence 
of  fo  adorned  a proprietor;  fince  it  a£tually  con- 
tains and  illudrates  whatever 

ft  Painting  can  exprefs, 

“ Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love.” 

It  contains  alfo  my  friend,  what  is  far  better  than 
either  poetry  or  painting — an  highly  edimable 
charadler — being  indeed  but  one  thing  more  ele- 
gant and  beautiful  than  this  villa,  and  that  is,  the 
heart  of  its  owner,  which  is,  amongd  <c  the  nobled 
“ works  of  God.”  Every  perfon  of  every  de- 
void 11.  A a fcription 
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fcription  is  the  hiftorian  of  Mr.  Hope;  and  he 
is  one  of  the  very  rare  exceptions  of  being  fpoken 
well  of  by  every  body,  and  deferving  it.  Thefe 
univerfally-praifed  charadters  being,  I have  ob- 
ferved  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  obje&s  of  deter- 
mined panegyrick,  nobody  knows  why  or  where- 
fore j juft  in  like  proportion  as  thofe  whom  this 
fame  every  body  has  feledted  as  a mark, 

“ For  fcorn  to  paint  the  moving  finger  at,” 

are  deferving  better  report.  I have  at  this  moment 
the  honour,  and  it  is  my  pride  alfo,  to  know  a 
man  of  whom  all  pofiible  ill  has  been  fpoken, 
and  who  merits  a character,  where  thoufands 
whom  he  has  melted  by  his  charity,  animated  by 
his  affe&ion,  or  informed  by  his  wifdom,  have 
written  it— in  their  heart's  core — where  longfince 
I have  written,  your’s  my  friend : and  this  moft 
excellent  and  moil  abufed  man  is  ftili  labouring 
under  a load  of  accufations  that  a fiend  would 
blufh  at. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Haftings  is  as  much  the 
converfation  abroad  as  at  home,  and  it  is  uni- 
formly fpoken  of  with  wonder,  generally  with 
indignation,  as  the  darkeft  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen  for  preferving  their  country  l a 
recompenfe  too  often  attending  the  publick 
benefaftor  of  every  country. 


Although 
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Although  in  point  of  corYeJ'ponclence>  I have  now 
brought  ^ou  my  eftimable  friend,  no  farther  than 
Haarlem ; in  point  of  travel  I haVe  therein  min- 
gled the  remarks  of  fome  years,  and  you  will 
all  along  underftand  that  whatever  I offer  is  the 
refult  of  my  frequent  vifits  or  refidence  as  well 
in  Holland  as  other  countries.  The  reflections 
therefore  which  I prefent  to  you,  are  rarely  the 
confequence  of  immediate  notice  at  the  moment 
of  writing  to  you,  but  are  ftrong  confirmations  of 
What  has  been  feen  and  felt  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  refidences  and  vifits,  fully  refolved  to  exem- 
plify what  the  valuable  Dr.  Moore,  whofe  obfer- 
vations  are  not  more  fprightly  than  folid,  has 
faid  on  this  very  fubjeCt,  Cf  truly  to  know  people 
*c  and  places*  it  is  abfolutely  hecefifary  to  refide 

in,  and  amongft  them  a confiderable  time.” 

It  is  then*  after  having  in  a tour  of  fome  years* 
found  and  acrofs  many  countries  (which  a rapid 
trippeft  would  have  fkimmed  with  a dizzey  kind  of 
fpeed  that  fees  nothing  diftinCtly,  and  which  cer- 
tainly a-right-on  traveller  might  pals  in  a few 
weeks*)  that  I will  now  give  you  the  collected 
evidence  of  different  countries,  gleaned  at  differ- 
ent opportunities,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  profecu- 
tion,  (till  as  you  inform  me  carrying  on  in  Weft- 
minfter-Hall. 
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No  man,  who  has  not  been  abroad,  can  con- 
ceive the  degree  of  adonifhment  which  accom- 
panies the  fiighteft  mention  of  this  matter  to 
foreigners.  Theyafk  for  an  explanation  of  para- 
doxes. <c  Why  do  you  bring  to  a tribunal  of 

publick  juftice  a publick  benefa&or  ? Why 
u are  you  making  him  poor  who  hath  made  you 
u rich  ? Why  do  the  Indians  uniformly  fing  the 
<f  praifes  of  the  man,  whom  the  Englifh  have 
“ feledted  for  cenfure,  on  the  pretence  of  his 
cc  having  dealt  cruelly  by  thofe  very  Indians  who 
<c  are  the  louded  in  his  panegyrick  The 
Engliftiman  tells  them,  that  the  like  questions 
are  continually  made,  without  receiving  any  latis- 
fadtory  reply  by  the  people  of  England.  He 
owns  himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  thoufapds  who 
want  fagacity  to  folve  the  mod  palpable  contra- 
dictions ; and  that,  therefore,  he  is  bewildered 
like  themfelves,  to  account  for  the  fuppofed  union 
of  the  darkeft  vices  and  brighted  virtues  in  the 
fame  mind  : or  how  the  mod  melting  charity,  and 
lavage  hard-hearted  avarice,  the  foftefl  affedtions, 
and  mod  defpotick  exercife  of  the  word  paffions, 
the  mod  boundlefs  generofity  with  the  mod 
fordid  exadtion,  can  affemble  in  the  fame  bofom. 
But  fay  they,  we  underdand  that  the  chief  con- 
dudler  of  thefe  contradidtions  is  a man  of  fplendid 
talents  and  virtues,  and  that  he  has  brought  hinv 
■‘■>1  felf 
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fe If  to  believe  his  accufations  well-founded, 
although  be  cannot  but  know  the  excefies  of 
virtue  and  vice  in  the  fame  chara&er  are  incom- 
patible. That  the  bed  men  have  frailties  we  all 
admit;  and  that  the  word  have  fome  qualities  lefs 
pernicious  and  deteftabk  than  others,  is  no  lefs 
unquedionable ; but  to  be  at  once  eminently 
didinguifhed  for  tendernefs  and  rigour,  for  bounty 
and  rapacity,  for  honourable  dealing  and  for 
difgraceful  tricking,  are  contrarieties  that  nature 
herfelf  forbids  to  meet  * : <c  And  yet  your  nation 

has 

* A poem  publifhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  Gentleman’s  trial, 
has  fome  lines  correfponding  to  this  very  fentiment : 

O,  ftrange  to  tell ! the  defolating  hand. 

Which  fcatter’d  ruin  over  Afia’s  land. 

Its  cunning  lofes,  till  its  ruthlefs  fpear 
Turns  to  a wand,  replete  with  virtue  here  ; 

The  wounds  which  drop  from  fell  Difeafe’s  wing, 

The  deeper  wounds  that  from  afflidion  fpring  : 

This  once  barbarian  weapon  kindly  heals, 

A gentle  heart  this  cruel  hand  reveals^ 

This  countries*  fcourge,  the  traitor  of  his  God, 

To  Pity’s  fceptre  fhapes  his  iron  rod ; 

And,  wond’rous  paradox  1 this  man  of  blood. 

In  either  zone  but  breathes  for  public  good. 

Go  bid  the  neighbouring  poor  his  crimes  proclaim. 

Full  in  their  anfw’ring  fmiles  is  writ  his  fhame. 

Go  to  the  rich,  in  their  affe&ion  find 
The  biameiefs  hift’ry  of  this  monfter’s  mind, 
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cc  has  found  them  to  cohere  in  the  bread  of  Mr. 

“ Haftings/'  obferve  they,  u (ince  we  do  not  find 

that 

Go  to  his  country,  bid  his  fov'reign  tell—; 

Ail,  all  delighted,  on  his  virtues  dwell. 

Qo  launch  the  bark,  his  bafeneis  to  explore. 

And  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  Indian  fhore. 

Go  make  the  vifit  to  the  Begum  race. 

Scene  of  his  fraud,  his  plunder,  and  difgrace! 

In  Alia,  as  in  Albion,  were  he  try’d, 

■ Still  fhould  we  find  that  Honour  is  his  Guidf. 

In  confirmation  of  all  which,  it  is  a banquet  to  my  heart  of 
hearts,  as  it  muft  be  to  every  lover  of  juftice  and  of  long- 
fuffering  worth  attefted  and  approved,  that  I am  able  to  fubjoin 
the  following  official  Congratulatory  Addrefs,  under  the  fane- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 

TO  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

t * * * u * 4 , ' " * * • ' ; ' hdii  v . J - 1 • f . ^ 

On  his  late  acquittal  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  the  charges 
preferred  againft  him  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
colledlively  a glorious  privilege  of  Parliament,  to  bring  the 
higheft  fqbje&s  of  the  realm  to  a tribunal ; but  it  is  individually 
ftill  more  glorious  to  have  honourably  paffed  that  auguft  ordeal, 
and  to  have  converted  that  tribunal  into  a triumph. 

Sir, 

THE  inhabitants  of  this  Settlement  on  your 
departure  for  Europe,  having,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  expreffed 
their  fenfe  both  of  your  public  Adminiftration  and  private  Con- 
duct, during  the  long  period  in  which  you  prefided  in  India ; 
we  feel  it  no  lefs  incumbent  on  us,  now  to  offer  you  our 

warmeft 
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« that  the  mod  ardent  of  thofe  who  are  brought  in 
« evidence  againfl:  him,  deny  him  this  ftrange 
« mixture  of  qualities.  Tell  us  the  fad  ?’* 


I mud 


warmeft  Congratulation,  on  your  acquittal  of  all  the  Charges 
that  were  preferred  againfl:  you  in  England. 

We  cannot  but  admire.  Sir,  the  Patience,  Fortitude,  and 
Refignation,  with  which  you  have  borne  a'  trial  unexampled 
in  its  length;  and  a fcrudny  into  Character,  Motives,  and 
Actions,  the  raoft  ftrift  and  minute  that  ever  was  inftituted,— 
But,  upheld  by  confcious  Innocence,  you  have  given  an  exam- 
ple of  your  reliance  on  the  Juftice  of  your  Caufe,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  carry  convi&ion  to  the  World  and  Pofterity, 
equal  to  the  Verdift  of  the  illuftrious  Tribunal  before  which 
you  have  appeared. 

An  Acquittal,  under  fueh  circumftances,  we  mijft  confider 
as  honorable  in  the  higheft  degree  to  yourfelf,  as  well  as 
demonftrative  of  the  impartial  Juftice  of  our  Country.  It  is 
alfo  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  as  it  confirms,  and,  if  it  were 
poflible,  it  would  ftrengthen  thofe  fentiments  which  we  never 
ceafed  to  entertain  of  you. 

Permit  us  to  add.  Sir,  our  cordial  wifhes,  that  your  re- 
maining years  may  be  many,  and  accompanied  by  a felicity 
that  may  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  thofe  benefits  and  comforts 
of  which  you  have  been  fo  long  deprived. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greateft  efteem  and 


SIR, 


Your  moft  obedient. 

And  moft  humble  Servants. 


Calcutta , September  17  ay* 
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I mult  beg,  returned  the  Author,  to  decjine 
involving  myfelf  and  you  in  the  labyrinths  of  this 
queftion,  the  anfwers  to  which  have,  for  more 

N.  B.  The  following  Gentlemen  were  appointed  a Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  the  Add  refs ; 

Colonel  Morgan  — Colonel  Deare — The  Reverend  Mr, 
Blanjfcard — W.  A.  Brooke — Charles  Chapman — Edward  Hay — 
yohn  Bell  — ■ y.  H.  Harrington  y.  Fleming  ■*—  F.  Balfour, 
Efquires, 

The  Committee  having  accordingly  retired,  after  a few 
minutes  returned  with  the  Addrefs,  which  being  read  and  una- 
nimoufly  approved,  was  ordered  to  be  copied  fair,  in  duplicate, 
for  fignature. 

We  may  fairly  then  crown  the  fubjeft  of  this  " Patriot 
“ Martyr  of  the  Public  Weal,”  with  the  fubfequent  inferences? 

If  a long  life  of  faith  feverely  try’d. 

If  gentleft  virtues  join’d  to  generous  pride. 

If  temper  meek,  yet  courage  greatly  prov’d. 

Fear’d  by  the  bafe,  by  all  the  good  approv’d. 

If  rough  in  war  as  torrents  when  they  roar. 

Yet  mild  as  peace  itfelf  when  war  is  o’er; 

If  publick  virtue  for  no  private  end, 

Befpeaks  the  patriot  or  difplays  the  friend  ; 

If  private  virtue  ftill  for  public  good. 

Of  wealth  the  joy,  of  poverty  the  food  y 
If  thefe  pourtray  a tyrant,  traitor’s  mind. 

Then  Haftings  is  the  vileft  of  mankind. 

But  if  oiir  reverence  or  our  love  they  claim, 
ffaftings  ftands  foremoft  on  the  lift  of  fame. 
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than  three  years  paft,  filled  the  prefies  of  Great 
Britain  ; and  the  puzzle  remains.  But  of  the 
man  thus  accufed  of  every  thing  bafe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  whom  has  . been  attributed  every 
thing  great  and  good  on  the  other,  I will  give  you 
a little  anecdote  which  may  a (Tift  you,  perhaps, 
more  than  all  that  has  been  written,  to  form  your 
own  judgment.  It  is  indeed  a very  minute  inci- 
dent, yet  of  great  account  as  to  that  part  of  your 
qtieftion  which  enquires  after  general  difpofition 
and  charadler.  I fhall  only  prefume  that  the  truth 
of  the  circumftance  is  indubitable. 

This  moft  injured,  and  moft  excellent  man/* 
fays  the  recorder  of  the  anecdote,  <c  was  walking 
at  early  day  in  his  pleafure-grounds  near  Wind- 
“ for,  when  were  exhibited  the  following  traits  of 
u a heart  replete  with  the  nobleft  virtues,  though 
“ charged  with  the  foulefl  crimes. 

« As  an  unfeen  fpe&ator,”  continues  the  relater, 
*c  I beheld  Warren  Haftings  going  along  a narrow 
“ path-way,  in  a zig-gag  kind  of  manner,  fume- 
u times  flopping  fuddenly,  fometimes  cautioufly 
“ fetting  his  foot  forward,  retrograde,  and  fide- 
<c  way,  as  if  he  trod  with  fear  and  trembling : and 
cc  this  circumfpedt  movement  he  continued  till  he 
*c  was  loft  to  my  view  amidft  the  windings  of  the 
7 <c  walks. 
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cc  walks.  So  ftrange  a procedure,  however, 
“ ftrongly  excited  my  curiofity,  and  I left  the 
u chamber  in  which  I was  then  fitting,  to  explore 
<f  the  caufe.  On  reaching  the  fpot,  I perceived 
<c  an  emmet’s  neft  on  one  fide  of  the  walk,  and 
“ the  induftrious  proprietors  of  it  called  forth  by 
“ the  warmth  of  the  morning,  had  fpread  them- 
€<  felves  over  the  path-way.  The  defign  of  the 
lc  deftroyer  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  the  human 
tc  race  was  ftudioufly  to  avoid  doing  any  injury  to 
*f  thefe  poor  ants.  I traced,  with  a kind  of  bene- 
tc  volent  joy,  the  Governor-General’s  footfteps, 
*c  in  which  crooked,  irregular,  and  broken  as  they 
*c  were,  I could  plainly  perceive  the  imprefiions 
tc  of  the  tendered  heart,  whofe  very  inftindts  were 
cc  bountiful.  It  would  have  touched,  warmed,  and 
“ melted  a philarithropift,  to  trace  the  marks  of 
cc  fuch  genuine  humanity  along  the  fand.  In  one 
iS  place  where  I had  oblerved  Mr.  Haftings  to 
“ (loop  down,  he  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  repair 
“ with  his  hands  the  depredations  of  his  feet,  by 
<c  rebuilding  the  little  populated  hillock,  whofe 
<c  Tides  he  had  inadvertently  damaged ; and  at 
a another  part,  where  1 had  noticed  him  to  make 
“ a large  ftride,  the  bufy  creatures  were  gathered 
“ together  in  a kind  of  foraging  party,  which  but 
fC  for  that  generous  ftride  he  muft  have  exter- 
s*  minated.  The  feeling  this  gave,  penetrated  my 
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whole  frame : but  as  I am  of  an  ardent  temper,  I 
fhould  have  fet  down  fome  part  of  my  emotion 
fC  to  thofe  conflitutional  propenfities,  had  not  my 
?c  recital,  deareft  friend,  of  this  little  anecdote  to  all 
orders  of  people,  friends  and  enemies  of  the  man, 
<f  convinced  me  the  feeling  produced  in  all  others 
<f  was  the  fame,  and  arifmg  from  the  fame  caufe. 
*c  The  heart  afked  fpontaneoufly,  whether  he  who 
(C  could  thus  a£t  towards  a hillock  of poor  ants  would 
<c  trample  under  foot  all  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
*c  prove  the  fcourge  of  his  fellow-creatures,  over 
“ whofe  lives  and  properties  he  had  equal  power  of 
“ doing  good  or  evil  ?’*  The  heart  thus  queftioning, 
does  not  receive  a reply  foiely  from  the  afFe&ions, 
for  reafon  herfelf  gives  anfwer.  Rigorous  as  fhe 
is  in  her  judgments  fometimes,  where  the  fympa- 
thifmg  affedtions  are  mod  indulgent ; (he  hefitates 
pot  on  this  occafion  to  pronounce,  that  the  perfon 
capable  of  fuch  an  unfeen,  unodenfible  adtion,  is 
conftitutionally  and  habitually  incapable  of  thofe 
cruelties  with  which  he  Hands  impeached.  I have 
here  ufed  the  word  conftitutionally , as  implicating 
a natural  incapacity  to  adt  contrary  to  the  ruling 
padions  of  man,  whofe  forbearance  to  commit 
adts  of  barbarity  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an 
inftindt  than  a virtue  ; and  I fhould  think  Warren 
Haftings  might  be  found  innocent  of  cruelties  on 
the  Ample  argument  of  moral  and  phyfical  im~ 

pofTibility 
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pofTibility  to  a<d  the  part  of  a tyrant.  Do  not  at 
the  fame  time  fuppofe  I am  ignorant  of  the  fneer 
with  which  certain  profound  criticks  would  and  will 
treat  the  important  inferences  drawn  from  thefe 
premifes.  Thofe  who  judge  of  the  bias  of  the 
human  mind  only  from  great  events , will  fmile  at 
the  conceit  of  honourably  acquitting  a State  cri- 
minal on  the  evidence  of  his  forbearing  to  crufli  a 
neft  of  infe&s,  whofe  death  or  prefervation,  fay  they, 
weighs  nothing  in  the  fcale  of  human  offences. 
In  anfwer  to  all  which,  I {ball  only  beg  to  refer 
all  fuch  lovers  of  the  fublime,  to  an  honed  fcrutiny 
into  their  own  hearts , where,  if  they  have  found, 
when  alone,  adilpofition  to  exercife  undue  autho- 
rity over  their  birds,  domedick  animals,  or  even 
the  flies  that  are  fporting  on  their  window,  in 
flhort,  to  vex  or  harafs  any  thing  within  their 
power  or  under  their  protedlion,  (I  mean  when 
they  were  even  in  that  early  Aage  of  life,  when 
reafon  &nd  natural  tendernefs,  or  natural  cruelty, 
for  I fear  fuch  things  are  begun  in  their  firft  dis- 
plays and  exercifes)  they  will  have  a clear  con- 
vi6tion  of  the  importance  of  thofe  apparent  trifles, 
in  the  judgment  which  they  enable  us  to  form  of 
human  hearts  and  characters,  during  the  red  of 
life : firice  our  vices,  like  our  virtues, 

Grow  with  our  growth,  and  ftrengthen  with  our  firength/' 

^ l"  And 
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And  my  obfervations  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
accommodate  me  with  an  exception  to  this  very 
broad  general  rule,  that  as  a tender  hearted  youth 
(I  fpeak  not  of  an  infant)  never,  even  by  the 
force  of  ill  influence  and  example,  makes  a hard- 
hearted man,  without  firft  fufFering  many  <c  com- 
<c  pundtious  vifitings  of  nature,”  fo  a cruel  difpo- 
fition,  manifefted  in  our  firft  childhood,  is  carried 
on  to  our  Jecond>  changing  its  objects,  but  not  its 
tyranny. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  you  are  yourfelf, 
my  invaluable  friend,  an  example  in  refpedt  to  the 
firft  part.  I have  attended  the  progrefs  of  your 
being  from  its  earlieft  dawn  to  its  prefen t full 
meridian.  Every  thing  committed  to  your  care 
was  the  happier  for  it. — While  yet  in  your  baby- 
hood, this  natural  benignity  difcovered  itfelf.  Was 
a lamb  to  be  domefticated  ? a chicken  ftraying 
from  its  mother,  or  too  weak  to  bear  the  rigours 
of  the  feafon,  to  be  foftered  ? I remember  well  you 
were  appointed  the  nurfe,  and  were  to  be  entrufted 
with  its  life  or  death.  From  that  hour  humanity 
marked  you  for  her  own : and  you  have  honoured 
her  adoption.  The  objedts  of  your  benevolence 
have  of  courfe  varied.  To  the  lamb,  which  was 
to  be  of  your  houfehold,  and  to  the  chicken  which 
had  wandered  from  its  parent,  fucceeded  the  help- 

lefs 
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lefs  being,  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  make  its 
bed  or  find  a fhelter  from  the  ftorm.  The  mo- 
narch Pafhon,  ripened  into  a monarch  Principle ; 
•and  if  in  the  courfe  of  my  long,  long  abfence 
from  your  loved  fociety,  I was  to  hear  that  you 
had  been  impeached  for  numberlefs  high  crimes 
and  mifdemeanours,  of  which  the  bafis  was  inhu- 
manity, I fhould  fay,  that  if  your  fenfes  remained* 
your  kind-heartednefs  remained  alfo  5 and  that, 
although  confidering  the  imperfection  of  our  be- 
ing, you  might  be  feduced  into  many  frailties, 
weakneffes,  &c.  &c*  you  muft  have  been  born 
again,  and  with  a difpofition  diametrically  con-* 
traded,  before  you  could  be  inhuman.  And  on 
this  principle  I would  anfwer  for  your  innocence, 
or  that  of  any  man,  with  my  life.  Thus  in  cafes 
of  tender-heartednefs  and  tyranny, 

**  Trifles  light  as  air, 

“ Are  confirmations  ftrong 

*c  As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ;’* 


LETTER  XL1X* 

TO  THE  SAME. 

That  the  conduct  of  Warren  Haftings 
is  to  be  venerated  and  loved,  on  the  above  prin- 
ciple. 
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ciple,  all  who  truly  know  him  mud  and  will 
acknowledge : it  is  on  fuch  knowledge  that  the 
. following  verfes,  written  in  the  midft  of  his  heavy 
trials,  were  addrelTed  to  him : and  on  a convic- 
tion of  their  truth  and  juft  application,  it  is  with 
pride  and  triumph  I now  repeat  my  avowal  of 
being  their  Author. 


TO  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ^ 

AT  BEAUMONT  LODGE, 

During  the  Recefs  from  Weftminjler-  Abbey , 
In  the  year  1792. 

While  Prejudice  fufpends  its  roar. 

And  Envy’s  voice  is  heard  no  more, 
Haftings,  withdrawn  from  publick  ftrife. 
Enjoys  the  calm  of  private  life  * 

Forgets  the  din  he  left  behind. 

And  foothes  in  (hades  his  ruffled  mind } 

Fits  it  to  bear  the  ftorms  of  Fate, 

Amidft  the  loudeft  guft  fedate* 

In  Beaumont’s  fair  contrafting  fcene, 

My  friend  partakes  the  true  ferene  $ 

There  views  the  firft  advance  of  fpring, 

And  hears  her  earlieft  linnet  fingj 


And 
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And  fees  her  earlieft  flow’ret  rife, 

In.freflieft  incenfe  to  the  (kies ,* 

The  primrofe  pale,  the  violet  blue. 

And  fnow-drop  of  a virgin  hue : 

There  liftens  to  the  lapfing  rill. 

And  Nature  bids  his  foul  be  {till: 

For  only  Nature’s  voice  he  hears, 

And  only  Nature’s  fmile  appears; 

For  ev’ry  breeze  that  fans  the  air. 

In  fragrance  breathes  a peaceful  prayer ; 

And  ev’ry  note  that  vibrates  round. 

In  mufick  breathes  a peaceful  found  ; 

And,  ev’ry  bloffom  as  it  blows. 

And  ev’ry  lun-beam  as  it  glows. 

And  ev’ry  leaf  that  burfls  the  bud. 

And  ev’ry  fhrub  that  decks  the  wood. 

In  Nature’s  voice  to  peace  invite. 

And  bid  a jarring  world  unite,* 

But  let  it  jar — for  confcience  free. 

That  peace,  my  friend,  bellows  on  thee: 

And  tho’  the  world  around  fhould  rave, 

That  peace  fhall  Fadtion’s  phalanx  brave: 

For  not  a fhrub  that  fpring  beftows, 

And  not  a flow’ret  fummer  blows, 

Nor  primrofe  pale,  nor  violet  blue. 

Nor  fnow-drop  of  a virgin  hue. 

Nor  fofter  breeze  that  fans  the  air. 

Can  breathe  in  fragrance  fuch  a prayer  : 

\ - Nor 
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Nor  murmur  of  the  lapfing  rill 
With  fuch  a calm  the  foul  can  fill; 
Nor  melting  voice  that  vibrates  round, 
Can  breathe  in  mufic  fuch  a found. 

As  that  heav’n-minifter’d  relief. 

That  calm  divine  for  ev’ry  grief; 

That  bofom-funfhine,  thro’  the  year, 

A confcience — lofty , juft,  and  clear . 


* BEAUMONT  LODGE. 

TO  MR.  HASTINGS . 

O much  lov’d  mailer,  patron,  friend,  and  guell. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  this  fcene  of  reft ; 
From  the  mute  herds,  that  graze  the  mountains 
brow, 

Ev’n  to  the  feather’d  tribes  that  feed  below. 

The  founds  of  honeft  greeting  meet  your  ear. 
And  only  notes  of  gratitude  you  hear ; 

To  Beaumont’s  fartheft  bound  the  faithful  gale. 
Exclaims  to  faithful  echo — bail,  all  hail ! 

In  fweet  fufpenfe,  from  every  city  ftrife. 

Here  fhalt  thou  tafte  the  blifs  of  village  life : 

* Thefe  in  a manner  belong  to  the  foregoing. 

vqul.  ii.  B b Here 
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Here  fhall  the  earlieft  fprirtg- flower  bloom  at 
morn. 

And  cull’d  by  thee  fome  chofen  * friend  adorn  3 
Or  to  Maria  fragrance  frefh  impart. 

The  morning  incenfe  of  thy  faithful  heart. 

Far  from  the  loaded  air  that  bred  difeafe. 

Here  (halt  thou  feel  the  renovating  breeze  3 
Here  the  dumb  train  fhall  blefs  again  thy  pow’r. 
And,  fure  of  plenty,  wait  th*  accuftom’d  hour. 
Then,  flock’d  together,  at  thy  door  fhall  {land, 
And  claim  their  banquet  from  Maria’s  hand. 

The  Mufe  bcrfelf,  in  fong  already  here, 

Shall,  by  her  greeting,  prove  her  love  fincere; 
And  as  around  thefe  quiet  fhades  ye  go 
Scarce  fhall  remember  Goodnefs  has  a foe  ; 

But  wherefo’er  near  Beaumont’s  paths  you  bend. 
Ye  must  remember  Goodnefs  has  a FRIEND. 

* A family  cuftom. 


LETTER  U 

TO  THE  same. 

\ OUR  mind  will  not  fimply  pardon,  but 
reverence  this  digreflion,  and  return  with  me  to 
Mr.  Hope’s  villas 


\ 


/ 
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To  this  beautiful  place  every  refpeCtable  tra- 
veller may  gain  admittance.  Since  nothing  but 
the  living  eye  can  do  it  jultice,  I trull  you  will 
profit  of  this  urbanity  in  the  proprietor.  In  the 
mufic-room  there  is  a pretty  invention  for  receiv- 
ing the  founds,  without  feeing  the  inltruments, 
by  which  means  you  may  fuppofe  them  to  be 
aerial;  and  indeed  when  this  faloon  is  filled  with 
beautiful  women  below,  and  harmonious  inftru- 
ments above,  as  is  often  the  cafe  on  publick 
nights,  it  requires  very  little  enthufiafm  to  feel 
and  exclaim,  it  is  heavenly. 

Four  objeCts  of  very  different  kinds  will  excite 
the  curiofity  of  a Itranger  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  town  of  Haarlem,  viz.  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  the  whitenefs  of  the  linen,  the  almofl 
celeftial  founds  of  the  celebrated  organ,  and  the 
firfl  fpecimens  of  Laurence  Colter  in  the  art  of 
printing. 

In  regard  to  the  firft,  a florilt  may  fee  his 
favourite  paffion  carried  to  the  greatell  excefs 
and  perfection;  no  lefs  a fum  than  5000I.  being 
given  for  a tulip  root;  and  there  is  fuch  a rivalry 
in  the  amateurs,  that  a perfon  has  been-  known  to 
deftroy  himfelf  on  finding  the  tulip  of  a neigh- 
bour more  beautifully  ftreaked  or  blown  than 
his  own. 
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The  linen  bleacheries  of  Haarlem  are  an~obje£l 
of  real  curiofity.  The  fuperior  whitenefs  of  the 
cambricks,  threads,  &c.  manufa<5lured  here,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Hi  my  water  of  the  Meer, 
a vaft  lake  in  this  neighbourhood.  However 
that  be,  it  is  certain  the  pureft  lily  in  their  gar- 
dens muft  yield  in  colour  to  the  linen  that  covers 
their  tables.  Indeed  throughout  Holland  the 
article  of  beautiful  linen,  both  at  bed  and  board, 
is  a luxury  we  fhall  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other 
country.  The  molt  ordinary  inn,  the  cottages 
of  the  peasantry,  and  even  the  cabins  of  the  pub- 
lick  boats,  exhibit  fuch  fheets,  towels,  and  table- 
cloths, that  if  we  connect  with  thefe  the  excef- 
five  cleanlinefs  of  the  floors,  furniture,  and  kitchen- 
utenfils,  we  fliould  not  hefltate  to  pronounce  in 
an  hafiy  furvey,  that  the  Dutch  were  the  neateft 
people  upon  earth.  I fay,  in  an  hafiy  furvey, 
becaufe  in  going  over  the  fame  ground,  and  its 
appurtenances,  a fecond  time,  fome  things  fo 
much  the  reverfe  of  neatnefs  will  be  found,  that 
the  Dutch  are  brought  upon  the  whole  to  a level 
with  the  mod  dirty  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe : but  as  every  man  who  flays  long  enough 
will  fee  feelingly  this  truth,  I will  not  add  to 
the  particulars  which  I gave  in  a former  letter. 

With  refped  to  printing,  Strafbourg  difputes 
7 with 
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With  Haarlem  the  honour  of  that  ufeful  and 
beautiful  invention ; but  on  comparing  the  pre- 
tenfions  thofe  of  Haarlem  appear  to  be  the  belt 
founded.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  remind  you 
that  Colter,  who  is  faid  to  be  the  difcoverer  of 
this  noble  art,  hit  upon  it  as  he  was  walking  in 
the  wood  adjoining  the  town.  For  want  of  other 
amufement,  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  name  on  the 
bark  of  a tree,  then  ftampt  them  upon  paper 
as  a feal,  and  being  itruck  with  the  impref- 
fion,  lie  conceived  he  could  render  it  more  lively 
by  engraving  the  fame  letters  on  lead.  This 
alfo  fucceeding,  he  made  a third  elTay  on  pew- 
ter, and  ereCted  a printing-office  in  his  own 
houfe. 

To  Haarlem  then  we  owe  the  birth  of  a man 
whom  literature  mult  confider  as  its  chief  bene- 
factor and  parent.  After  fo  many  ages  palled  in 
the  darknefs  of  incommunicable  ignorance,  the 
torch  of  fcience  was  then  kindled.  Genius,  wif- 
dom,  and  the  affections  had  a wider  range,  and 
at  once  the  book  and  the  light  of  knowledge  was 
diffufed  over  the  world. 

The  fir  ft  fpecimens  of,  the  art  being  given  by 
Cofter,  Etiennes  foon  fpread  it  with  improve- 
ments through  France;  Manutius  (the  inventor 
b a 3 of 
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of  the  Italic  chara&ers)  through  Italy,  and  the 
Plantins  through  the  Netherlands.  Of  Planting 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art,  the  famous 
Poliglotte  of  Antwerp  is  a fufRcient  proof. 

Lawrence  Coder  is  one  of  the  very  few  to  whofe 
talents  publick  gratitude  has  erected  a memorial. 
His  ftatue  is  in  the  Botanick  garden  of  this 
town.  I have  juft  vifited  the  houfe  he  inhabited, 
over  the  door  of  which  I obferve  the  following 
infcription,  engraved  in  golden  letters : had  they 
been  of  diamond  his  fame  deferves  them  : 

“ Memoriae  facrum.  Typographia,  ars  artium  confervatio : 
<cnunc  primum  inventa  circa  annum  1440.’* 

Every  man  of  great  talents  or  achievements 
makes  an  infinite  number  of  poets,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  I have  been  fhewn  a volume 
facred  to  the  inventor  of  printing ; and  truly  I am 
. able  to  felect  only  the  following  couplet,  deferving 
your  perufal: 

“ Illius  arte  artes  omnes,  linguaeque  renat^ 

“ Et  fparfa  in  media  lux  nova  node  fuit.” 

The  Catholick  religion  is  tolerated  here,  and 
its  votaries  are  fo  numerous  that  each  Catholick 
family  is  obliged  to  put  on  the  door  of  the  houfe, 
the  letter  C,  that  the  minifters  of  the  reformed 

church. 
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Church,  in  making  their  vifits  ex  officio,  fhould 
know  their  own  flocks,  and  not  dray  into  another 
man's  fold. 

Haarlem  Meer  is  as  dreary  a body  of  water  as 
Can  well  be  looked  on  ; it  is  not  always  pafled 
without  hazard:  of  which  one  might  enumerate 
numberlefs  indances.  Amongft  others  that 
which  follows. 

The  King  of  Bohemia  having  been  dethroned, 
and  driven  out  of  the  palatinate  by  the  Emperor, 
took  fandtuary  in  Holland.  He  left  Haarlem, 
fays  the  anecdote,  towards  evening  in  the  month 
of  December.  The  night  proved  very  dark 
and  the  lake  tempeduous,  when  a boat  falling  foul 
of  that  in  which  he  was  failing,  funk  it  diredtly. 
The  King  faved  himfelf  by  fwimming;  but  his 
elded:  fon  who  had  been  the  companion  and  folace 
of  his  exile,  was  drowned.  It  is  added,  that  the 
lad  words  of  the  young  prince  were — tc  Ah! 
<c  fave  me,  dear  father,  have  your  fan:”  and  that 
thofe  of  the  King,  in  his  lad  illnefs,  almod  at 
the  moment  of  his  death,  were  a repetition  of 
this  pathetick  but  unavailing  requeft. 

A man, 'fays  Carter,  can  hardly  go  through  a 
dreet  of  Haarlem,  without  feeing  fame  objedts 
b b 4 that 
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that  remind  him  of  the  hiftory  of  the  country. 
This  is  a truth  which  few  travellers  have  allowed 
themfelves  time  to  be  acquainted  with,  as  Haar- 
lem is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  a mere  tho- 
roughfare to  Amfterdam,  which  is  complimented 
with  notice  juft  in  the  degree  that  this  town  is 
flighted. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  caftle  here  wherein  the 
burghers  befieged  the  Lord  of  the  place  for  his 
tyranny,  are  (till  to  be  feen.  This  fiege  would 
have  coft  him  his  life,  if  his  lady  had  not  capitu- 
lated to  furrender,  on  condition  that  fhe  fhould 
be  allowed  to  bring  out  of  the  caftle  as  much  of 
the  valuable  goods  as  fhe  could  carry  on  her 
back.  This  article  being  agreed  to,  fhe  took 
her  hufband  on  her  fhoulders,  preferving  him  in 
this  manner  from  their  fury,  and  left  the  place  to 
their  mercy ; which  by  the  bye,  they  were  well 
difpofed  to  fhew,  on  account  of  the  pleafant  device 
which  had  faved  her  lord,  and  put  the  enemy  into 
a good  humour. 

There  was  a notable  wife  for  you.  Perhaps 
wicked  wits,  the  fianderers  of  the  lovely  fex,  who 
as  Pope  fays,  “ libel  all  the  fair,”  would  infinuate 
that  many  of  our  modern  married  dames  would 
content  themfelves  with  carrying  out  their  jewel- 

box. 
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box,  and  leave  their  hufbands  behind  them. 
But  wicked  wits  may  afifert  what  they  pleafe;  I 
am  fo  far  from  adifting  their  fcandal  that  I can 
never  fufpedt  this  to  happen,  unlefs  in  the  general 
hurry  of  fecuring  No.  i,  No.  2 fhould  be  forgot- 
ten : as  who  can  anfwer  - for  the  effecls  of  fear 
upon  the  memory  and  at  fuch  a time  too  when 
you  know  the  firft  law  of  nature  prefies  for  obe- 
dience ? No!  depend  on  it,  fhould  a hufband  be 
overlooked  in  a lady’s  treaty  of  fafety,  it  could 
only  proceed  from  a little  inadvertence,  or  a very 
laudable  defign,  to  leave  behind  what  was  not 
worth  carrying  away.  Such  opportunities  you 
know  do  not  happen  often : 

e<  There  is  a tide  in.  the  affairs  of  women, 

“ Which  taken  at  their  ebb,  lead  on 
To  widowhood  and  fecond  marriage 

And  this  is  one  of  them. 

But  Haarlem  it  lee  ms  was  at  all  times  popu- 
lar for  its  gallant  females.  Hiftorians  mention 
almoft  as  many  heroines  as  heroes,  who  defended 
the  town  in  the  memorable  fiege  of  *573.  Stra- 
da  tells  us  that  making  ufe  of  the  invention  pecu- 
liar to  them  in  the  moment  critique , they  converfed 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  pigeons  as  couriers, 
but  which  being  difcovered  by  one  of  them  fet- 
tling 
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ding  upon  a tent  of  the  Spanifh  camp,  the  enfcm^ 
fiiot  all  thefe  flying  expreflfes  about  the  town, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  winged  intercourfe.  Du- 
ring the  fiege  of  this  caflle,  the  foldiers  who' 
fought  for  it  within,  finding  it  impofiible  to  re- 
ceive any  fuccours  from  without,  were  compelled 
at  laft  to  furrender,  after  being  reduced  to  eat 
leather,  grafs,  and  every  other  thing  that  could 
prevent  them  from  being  either  ftarved  or  van- 
qui  filed. 

More  than  three  centuries  back  there  has  been 
eftablifhed  a tradition,  which  has  the  fufFrage  of 
fueceflive  hillorians,  but  of  which  the  modern  rea- 
der may  believe  asmuch  as  he  pleafes,  that  a Mer- 
maid was  cad  afhore  by  a ftorm  near  this  town,  and 
v;as  brought  to  eat  bread  and  milk,  and  to  fpin,  and 
in  fhort  to  become  a very  ufeful  fervant  in  the 
houfe  where  fhe  was  nourifhed.  It  is  faid  fhe 
would  frequently  pull  off  her  clothes  without 
many  referves,  as  to  where  or  before  whom  Hie 
unmade  her  toilette , and  run  towards  the  water,  her 
old  element,  but  that  lhe  would  return  to  her  new 
one,  after  having  taken  a fwim  for  an  hour  or  two 
and  feen  what  her  friends  were  about  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Haarlem  Lake.  By  way  however  ofkeep- 
ing  this  aquatick  damfel,  and  her  biographers,  in 
countenance,  authors  mention  a male  of  the  fame 
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fpecies  to  have  been  taken  in  England  about  the 
fame  time.  But  then  this  young  gentleman  was 
by  no  means  of  fo  gracious  a difpofition  as  the 
young  lady,  being  very  fulky,  feeding  only  on  fifh  ; 
(C  a molt  fcurvy  monder,”  as  Trinctilo  fays;  fo 
his  keeper  finding  him  intractable , left  him  to  his 
own  fullen  devices,  upon  which  he  Hole  off  again 
to  fea, 

This  dory  is  told  with  great  gravity,  aye,  and 
to  this  hour  with  great  gravity  believed  too,  by 
the  good  Haarlemites. — Bur,  <c  by  this  good  light, 
<c  he  mud  be  a very  fhallow,  a very  credulous 
i(  monder  ° that  believes  it,  without  fome  grains 
of  allowance. 

Yet  this  is  nothing  my  dear  friend,  either  in 
point  of  marvel  or  of  evidence,  to  a dory  that  pre- 
vails in  Holland,  refpedling  a counted  of  Hen- 
nenberg,  daughter  of  Florence  the  IVth,  one  of 
the  ancient  Counts  of  Zealand.  This  curious 
event  which  has  the  antiquity  and  credit  of  more 
than  five  hundred  years  upon  it,  happened  at  a 
little  village  about  four  miles  from  the  Hague, 

The  Countefs  meeting  one  day  a woman  with 
twins  in  her  arms,  upbraided  her  as  unchade,  be- 
caitfe,  faid  die,  people  may  fay  what  they  pleafe, 

but 
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but  I fhall  never  be  brought  to  believe  a woman 
can  have  two  children  at  once  by  one  man.  Here- 
upon the  Countefs  refufed  her  charity ; when  the 
good  woman  hearing  herfelf  not  only  denied  the 
alms  Hie  folicited,  but  reproached  at  the  fame  time 
for  incontinency,  wifhed  that  her  ladyfhip,  who 
was  then  pregnant,  might  have  as  many  children 
as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  This  maledi&ion 
was  fulfilled  upon  the  uncharitable  Margaret,  who 
was  delivered  exadtly  of  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  children,  who  were  all  baptized  by  Guildo, 
fuffragan,  of  Utrecht.  All  the  males  were  named 
John  ; and  all  the  females  Elizabeth  ; and  to  make 
the  prophecy  tell  better,  it  is  roundly  afTerted,. 
that  all  died  the  fame  day  with  their  mother.  Now 
that  thofe  who  are  of  little  faith  may  be  put  into 
a way  of  enlarging  it,  we  are  informed,  that  one 
of  thefe  children  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufaeum 
Regium,  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  curious  who 
are  difpofed  to  fearch  into  this  prodigy,  may 
fatisfy  themfelves  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe;  and 
as  curiofity  is  feldom  any  thing  more  than  an- 
other name  for  bufy  idlenejs , I cannot  but  think 
a journey  of  this  kind  to  the  full  as  laudable  as 
that  which  carries  a man  to  Grand  Cairo^  to  mea- 
fure  a pyramid,  or  to  any  other  modern  refort  of 
travellers,  on  modern  motives. 


At 
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At  the  fame  time  I muft  tell  you,  Erafmus  re- 
lates, and  Teems  to  give  credence  to  this  event : 
To  do  four  other  authors  of  diftindtion.  In  the 
village  church  there  is  a board  fixed  to  the  wall, 
with  a long  infcription,  giving  an  account  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  alfo  the  two  brafs  bafons  in 
which  the  children  were  baptized,  with  this  dif- 
tich  under  them : 


En  tibi  monltrofum  nimis  et  memorabile  fafhirn. 

Quale  nec  a mundi  conditione  datura. 

The  tradition  however  ferves  a moral  purpofe  $ 
for  the  event  being  confidered,  by  the  common 
people  efpecially,  as  a judgment  upon  pride,  tin- 
charitablenefs,  and  contempt  of  the  poor,  I am 
told  there  has  not  been  known  a gofftp,  male  or 
female,  who  has  faid  a fcandalous  thing  of  a neigh- 
bour thefe  hundred  years,  though  the  parifh  regif- 
ter  gives  a yearly  lift  of  births,  exceeding  the  mar- 
riages in  a ratio  of  five  to  one. 

After  all,  I allow  the  arguments  of  an  advocate 
for  this  monftrous  birth,  when  he  fays,  prodigies 
do  fometimes  happen  °3  and  that  an  eminent  mo- 
dern writer  is  wrong  in  averting  abfolutelv  Huncpar- 
turn  poft  aliquot  Jecitla  confiftum,  ad  fabulas  pert  mere 
aniles3  placitifque phyficorum  reptignare.  The  origin 
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of  the  prefent  royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  is  remarkable 
enough  : and  its  veracity  is  infilled  on. 

Germentrude,  Countefs  of  Altorf,  in  Swabia, 
having  accufed  a poor  woman  of  adultery,  and 
caufed  her  to  be  punifhed  for  having  twelve 
children  at  a birth,  was  foon  after  delivered  of 
twelve  fons  berfelf : Her  hufband,  Count  Ifenberg, 
being  then  abfent,  to  avoid  the  fame  fcandal,  fhe 
ordered  the  midwife  to  carry  out  of  the  houfe  ele- 
ven, and  put  them  to  death : The  Count,  how- 
ever, happening  to  come  home  at  that  inftant, 
afked  the  mid  wife  what  fhe  had  in  her  apron  ; and 
ihe  anfwered  woetyen , that  is,  puppies  or  whelps . 
Hereupon,  infilling  to  fee  them,  fhe  confelfed  the 
whole  affair,  and  the  Count  in  confequence,  enjoin- 
ing fecrecy,  had  them  put  out  to  nuVfe.  Six 
years  after  he  invited  mofl  of  his  own  and  wife’s 
relations  to  a banquet,  and  in  the  midll  of  their 
jollity,  brought  out  his  eleven  fons  all  dreffed  alike. 
The  Countefs  owned  her  fault,  and  the  Count  was 
in  too  good  an  humour  not  to  forgive  her ; but  in 
remembrance  of  this  Angular  prefervation  he  or- 
dered the  children  to  be  called  Guelphs.  From 
the  ekieft  of  thefe  defcended  Henry  Guelph, 
Count  of  Altorf,  whom  the  Emperor,  Conrod  II. 
afterwards  made  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

♦ I juft 
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I juft  now  recolledt  the  well-attefted  account  of 
a third  fea-monfter,  which  appeared  on  the  coaft 
of  Martinique  in  the  year  1671,  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a very  good  match  for  the  Haar- 
lem Mermaid.  He  had  the  figure  of  a man  from 
the  head  to  the  waift,  a good  fhape,  large  eyes 
and  nofe,  a full  face,  and  long  hair,  which  flowed 
over  his  fhoulders,  with  a very  good  complexion. 
The  lower  parts  refembled  thofe  of  a fifh.  He 
fhewed  himfelf  above  the  waves  for  the  firft  time, 
about  an  hour  before  funfet,  and  fwam  to  fhore. 
He  then  walked  along  the  beach,  and  did  not  go 
again  into  the  water  till  nightfall.  Thofe  who  dif- 
covered  him,  aflert,  that  he  feemed  to  be  ex^~ 
tremely  gentle,  and  Hood  looking  at  them  for 
fome  time,  without  any  fuch  figns  of  apprehenfion 
as  might  have  been  expedted.  Another  of  the 
fame  kind  appeared  the  fame  year,  near  Belle- 
ifle. 

But  enough  of  monfters  ; the  bell-boat  informs 
me  the  fchuyts  are  fetting  off  for  Amflerdam,  and 
were  it  not  fo,  it  is  time  to  bring  this  long  letter  to 
a conclufion,  and  bid  you  very  affedlionately  adieu* 


LETTER 
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LETTER  U, 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Amfterdam. 

It  has  but  juft  fuggefted  itfelf  to  me, 
that  I have  fent  you  now  more  than  two  large 
volumes  of  letters,  principally  without  dates. 
This  would  certainly  be  a moral  offence  in  com- 
mercial correfpondence,  but  I do  not  by  any 
means  think  it  unpardonable  in  an  intercourfe  fuch 
as  ours. 

You  know  th z places  at  which  I am  refident. 
The  known  diftance  of  thefe,  and  the  no  lefs  known 
progrefs  of  the  pofts  and  mails,  allowing  for 
<c moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, ” are  in 
themfelves  an  explanation  of  dates  as  to  weeks  and 
months ; and  as  to  the  day  of  the  week,  or  the 
hour  of  the  day  on  which  I begin  to  write,  it  is  as 
little  material  as  if  I were  to  fend  you  a critical 
account  of  the  time  I take  in  writing  my  letter  by 
a flop  watch.  Befides  all  this,  whenever  t fit  down 
to  addrefs  a friend,  my  heart  is  fo  full  of  affedtion, 
and  throbs  fo  ftrongly  to  pour  forth  its  effufions, 
with  all  the  ardour  and  rapidity  of  Nature,  that  in 
the,  outfet  I cannot  flop  to  fettle  the  chronology  of 
my  correfpondence,  and  really  as  often  forget  the 
day  of  the  rr^onth,  as  I remember  it  j and  even 

when 
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when  the  latter  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  fo 
little  of  mere  mechanical  authorfhip  in  my  letters 
to  you,  that  it  is  frequently  a wonder  that  I allow 
jmyfelf  time  to  tell  you,  by  any  other  way  than 
the  fubjefls  of  the  letter,,  where  1 am  ; and  ! 
dare  fay  it  may  have  happened,  that  you  have 
received  fome  of  my  communications  without 
any  other  intelligence  whence  they  came,  than 
you  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  matter 
treated  of. 

Furthermore,  I have  always  been  difgufted  with 
your  over-  exadt  journal  travellers,  the  half  of  whofe 
books  are  taken  up  with  the  very  interefting  news 
of  their  day’s  journey.  At  fix  o’clock,  in  very 
fine  or  very  foul  weather,  they  left  England.  A 
fweet  or  a four  ride  down  to  Harwich  or  Dover; 
a very  fick  and  forry  paftage  over  the  water; 
very  hungry  on  getting  to  the  inn  ; ate  heartily, 
or  could  not  touch  a morfel ; reached  the  (bore 
exactly  at  three  quarters  and  three  feconds  after 
four  in  the  evening;  fat  down  to  dinner  juft  as 
the  clock  had  given  warning  to  ftrike  fix ; poft> 
horfes  were  ordered  precifely  at  feven,  but  did  not 
come  to  the  door  till  thirty-two  minutes,  five 
feconds,  and  one'fourth  of  a moment  before  eight; 
got  to  the  next  ftage  at  half- pad  eleven  ; hurried 
fupper,  which  came  on  at  twelve,  and  was  over 
vol  11.  C c before 
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before  half  after ; people  faucy ; vidtuals  bad ; 
worfe  dreffed  * bills  high  •>  beds  execrable  j and 
fat  down  to  write  thefe  obfervations  on  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  as  foon  as  I reached  my  cham- 
ber, betwixt  fleeping  and  waking ; (hall  put  this 
into  the  poft-office  to  go  by  the  returning  mail  5 
and  will  continue  to  give  you  an  account  of  every 
thing  I hear  arid  fee  as  I go  along. 

Helveot/iuice . 

Calais , Sept.  18,  179 — 2,  3,  4. 

Sixteen  minutes,  2 feconds  pad  1,  P.  M. 

Here  is  to  be  fure  a little  exaggeration,  into 
which  the  fpirit  of  burlefque  imitation  naturally 
hurries  one  j but  the  colouring  is  not  very  ftrong ; 
and  I have  a thoufand  times  been  made  fick  with 
the  like  naufeating  fcrupulofity.  What  is  it  better 
than  the  tedious  logbook  of  a landfman,  in  which 
every  thing  of  no  moment  is  recorded,  and  all  that 
affedts,  interefts,  touches,  or  informs,  is  omitted  ! 

Very  proper  certainly  for  the  counting-houfe, 
and  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  for  all  the  literature 
o { Meum  and  <Tuum.  Bm  what  is  it  to  my  pri- 
vate friends,  fuppofing  them  fatisfied  that  I am 
not  in  want  of  thefe  daily  comforts,  or  what  is  it 
to  the  publick  at  large,  whether  I got  into  the 
coach  at  fix  or  at  twelve  reached  the  boat  in 

the 
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the  morning  or  in  the  evening ; fat  down  to  din- 
ner at  feven  or  eight;  or  began  to  write  a journal 
about  nothing  at  one  hour  or  at  another  ? Away 
with  fuch  minute  chronologies ! 


For  myfelf,  I obferve  at  leifure,  and  write  in 
hade — I glean  ear  by  ear  what  lies  in  my  path, 
or  on  either  fide;  I ftoop  with  patient  diligence  and 
gather  whatever  I think  may  give  pleafure  or  in- 
formation to  my  bofom’s  friend.  The  intervals 
of  weeks  and  months,  it  is  true,  often  feparate 
one  letter  from  another;  but  all  that  time  I 
am  afliduoufly,  though  filently  proceeding ; and 
while  (either  from  the  richer  (heaves  of  another , 
I feled  what  is  mod  valuable  from  the  mafs 
of  what  appears  to  me  of  no  account,  or  to  my 
own  I give  arrangement  and  fpirit)  I am  fo  occu- 
pied that  I appear  to  be  in  a manner  converfing 
with  you  in  particular,  and  in  general  with  all  I 
love  and  have  left  behind.  Every  particular 
friend  indeed,  has  his  charader  of  mind  and  plea- 
fure didind  and  appropriate.  In  the  fecrets  of 
his  habits,  I feel  frequently  gratifying  them  as  I 
go  on.  Such  as  delighmn  the  repofe  of  folitude, 
and  fuch  as  appreciate  the  clamour  of  the  world, 
take  their  turn  in  my  thoughts,  as  I paint  the  fcenes 
and  places,  or  lay  up  materials  for  them  in  my 
note-book,  which  differently  a fifed  them.  Does 
c c 2.  Nature 
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Nature  fpread  her  blooms  before  me  as  I pafs,  or 
jfojourn  in  a far  country  ? — Is  the  eye  regaled  by 
profpecbs,  or  the  ear  by  melodies  before  unfeen 
and  unheard  ? — I foftly  whifperto  myfelf,  as  1 take 
out  my  tablets,  this  is  imagery,  which  will  exactly 
fuit  the  fancy  of  one  friend.  Are  my  affections 
affailed  by  a touch  of  genuine  nature  as  fixe  works 
in  the  human  bread  ? — I ftrike  my  penfive  bofom 
and  fay*  this  is  a fcene  that  will  reach  the  heart  of 
another.  Is  my  foul  agitated  by  the  fublime,  or 
torn  by  the  tender  exhibitions  of  finely  imitated 
nature  on  a foreign  theatre  ? — How,  exclaim  I, 
will  a third  friend  fympathize  with  this. — In  a 
word,  all  the  time  (though  months  intervene) 
that  I am  going  over  the  country  or  the  town* 
<c  with  penfive  fteps  and  flow,”  I am  holding 
ct  communion  high  and  dear  with  thofe  whom  no 
abfence  can  obliterate  nor  even  any  eftrangements 
can  make  me  think  of  without  the  figh  of  an  ab- 
fent  friend,  who  cannot  but  renxember  they  have 
afforded  him  many  a delightful  converfation,  and 
many  a blifsful  idea  fince  they  parted.”  And 
though  perhaps  it  is  a parting  to  meet  no  more — - 
the  memory 

“ That  fuch  things  were, 

“ And  were  mod  precious  to  me,  is  blifsful  ftill.’* 

; f ,.;v< 

J # 

But  fee  how  my  heart  has  run  away  with  my 
* hand. 
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hand.  I fet  out  fimply  with  an  apology  or  rather 
purification  for  negled  of  dates — but 

ft  With  thee  con verfing  I forget  all  time9 
<f  All  feafons  and  their  change.’* 

. t 

I forget  that  I am  writing  from  one  of  the  mod 
clamorous  cities  in  the  whole  world ; and  that 
this  very  moment  cars,  coaches,  wheel  barrows, 
..and  their  more  noify  attendants  are  palling  by  the 
window  at  which  I write  ; yet  fo  veritable  is  every 
word  of  what  I have  hitherto  fet  in  this  letter, 
fo  fuperior  is  the  rapid  progrefs  of  animating  na- 
ture to  all  the  mechanical  feelings  and  impediments 
of  art,  that  I have  fcareely  heard  the  din.  Won- 
der not  therefore  that  I overlook  dates.  I over- 
look in  the  flow  of  my  affedions  much  more 
necefTary  things.  With  fuch  energy  is  my  heart 
filled,  and  fo  powerfully  does  it  hailen  to  give  up 
mv  effufions,  when  once  the  pen  is  in  my  hand, 
that  when  that  pen,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
impetuofity  of  my  affedions,  grows  weary  or  is 
worn  out  with  marking  them  upon  paper,  I do 
not  believe  (though  I never  tried)  I could  bring 
myfelf  to  the  mechanifm  of  tearing  myfelf  from 
you  to  look  for  another,  or  mend  that  my  ardour 
has  tired  on  any  confideration.  And  this  muff: 
account  to  you  for  the  illegibility  of  mofl  part  of 
my  cprrefpondence.  I mention  this  not  fo  much 

c c 3 in 
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in  the  way  of  excufe  for  bad  writing,  as  to  ex- 
emplify the  motives  of  it,  which  are  really  thofe 
of  fincere  affedtion.  For  I tepeat  to  you  that 
though  I glean  my  materials  of  correfpondence 
deliberately,  I write  at  the  fulleft  fpeed  of  the 
heart  when  thofe  materials  are  to  be  put  down ; 
and  I always  know  the  degree  of  love  I bear  a 
perfon  by  the  general  handwriting  of  the  letter  I 
am  about  to  tranfmit.  Take  then  thefe  almoft 
undecypherable  hieroglyphicks  as  fo  many  in- 
flances  of  the  energy  and  vivid  powers  of  my 
friendfhip.  If  I loved  you  lefs  you  fhould  have 
better  writing.  Every  page  fhould  carry  all  the 
formal  ceremonies  of  polite  indifference,  all  the 
freezing  regularities  of  a correfpondence  that  gives 
and  receives  letter  for  letter  ; and  the  debt  of  our 
epiftolary  intercourfe  fhould  be  fettled  with  the 
precifion  and  with  the  apathy  of  a fteward  in  the 
balance,  and  bufinefs,  of  pounds,  fhillings  and 
pence,  with  the  accuracy  (mind  I fpeak  of  a faithful 
lleward)  of  Cocker’s  Arithmetick,  Nay  every 
fyllable  fhould  be  as  fair  to  your  eyes,  and  as  cold 
to  your  heart,  as  fnow.  Methinks  I hear  you  ex- 
claim, ah  continue  to  give  me  what  the  heart  dic- 
tates, though  you  mark  to  me  its  genuine  move- 
ments with  a fkewer  or  a pot-hook  ! Well  be  it 
fo ; for  after  the  above  honeft  confeffion  of  my 
fcrawlings,  I know  you  would  not  forgive  me 
\ were 
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were  I to  check  the  impulfe  of  the  foul  by  the 
chilling  operation  of  mending  a pen,  though  I 
thereby  might  fend  you  a letter  (for  I really  can 
write  legibly  though  you  may  not  think  it)  fairer 
than  copper-plate. 

So  now  for  Amfterdam.  But  having  brought 
myfelf  to  a breathing  place,  and  being  too  late 
for  this  day’s  poll,  I will,  when  I continue  my 
letter,  fit  down  with  a new  pen  ; for  this  now  in 
my  hand  has  faultered  and  tripped  under  my  work, 
like  a jaded  horfe  panting  to  reach  its  goal,  but 
almoft  defpairing  to  do  fo,  juft  ready  to  die  upon 
the  courfe,  With  unfatigued  regard,  awhile* 
Adieu. 

Having  thus  fatisfied  myfelf  that  I may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  perfed  freedom  of  obeying  the 
motions  of  my  own  mind  rather  than  be  obliged 
to  conftrain  it  to  the  mercantile  rules  of  letter- 
writing, I proceed  to  give  you  my  account  of 
Amfterdam,  of  that  magnificent  and  opulent 
city,  which  lifting  its  head  above  the  waters  afferts 
pretenfions  to  a rank  in  the  map  of  the  world  with 
what  Paris  once  was,  and  what  London  has  the 
triumph  to  be  at  this  moment.  Suffer  me  to  pafs 
over  in  filence  thofe  ftrong  fmells  which  certainly 
take  a traveller  by  the  nofe  the  inftant  he  enters 
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the  gates,  and  which  do  not  let  go  their  hold  till 
he  is  feafoned  to  the  fcent.  Peace  to  their' con- 
tagious canals  and  mantling  pools.  Numberlefs 
are  the  multitudes  that  prefer  thefe,  from  habit 
and  from  gain,  to  the  Citron  Groves  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Spice  Iflands  of  the  Orient. 

Amfterdam  indeed  is  in  every  ferife  of  the  word 
an  aftonifhing  city,  and  as  a refle&ing  man  walks 
along  he  may  well  exclaim,  Is  it  credible  that 
this  huge  pile  of  buildings  with  all  its  bufy  inha- 
bitants fhould  have  been  fupported  for  fo  many 
hundred  years  on  a foreft  Handing  in  a river  j 
that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roaring  ocean, 
that  river  fhould  by  the  aid  of  human  induftry 
command  that  ocean  to  know  its  bound  ? Even 
though  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  the  ocean  was  robbed 
bf  its  ancient  rights,  to  form-  the  river  and  to  rear 
the  city  which  refts  upon  it, 

“ A new  creation  refcu’d  from  his  reign/* 

On  recolledlion,  this  image  has  before  fuggeftecj 
itfelf,  and  been  communicated  in  a former  letter  ; 

' but  it  recurs  at  almoft  every  view  I take  j and 
though  the  facets,  buildings,  bufinefs  and  interefts 
of  this  mighty  mafs  of  wood  and  water  have  been 
familiar  to  me  ever  fince  I became  a traveller, 

even 
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even  in  books  ; and  though  I have  actually  com- 
pared the  city  itfdf  with  the  various  defcriptions 
of  it,  it  is  the  only  place  I ever  read  about  and 
yifited,  of  which  the  impreffions  of  adonidiment 
remain  unimpaired;  not  fo  much  on  account  of 
its  wealth  or  beauty,  as  for  its  origin,  progrefs  and 
fituation.  Confider  what  it  is  for  millions  of 
living  things  to  have  exided  for  centuries  in,  as 
it  were,  one  immenfe  Hi  ip  of  merchandize!  to 
which  an  hundred  foreds  mud  have  contributed 
the  timber,  and  myriads  of  hands  the  workman- 
fhip !— Shops,  houfes,  temples,  &c.  in  an  abun- 
dance that  feems  to  afk  the  mod  folid  foundations 
on  the  dried  hills  or  harded  rocks,  fudained  by 
huge  planks  driven  into  a trembling  bog  ! And 
in  a country  where,  at  the  time  of  erecting  the 
city,  the  carriage  of  materials  was  more  difficult 
to  be  procured  than  the  materials  themfelves  ! 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  itfelf  repofes  on  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  dakes,  or  rather  trees.  A vaft 
ark  at  anchor  1 containing  almod  countlefs  beings, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  mod 
laborious  and  heavy  employments  ! - Is  the  archi- 
tecture of  Amderdam  maffive  ? are  the  edifices 
rude,  clumfy  and  inelegant  ? are  the  ornaments 
awkward  and  without  tade  ? Admitted.  But 
what  does  this  prove  ? Nothing  more  than  that 
the  grand  defign  was  to  build  a warehoufe  for 

the 
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the  world  ; of  which  the  original  proprietors  did 
not  fo  much  confider  decoration  as  ufe.  A light, 
airy  city  might  perhaps  have  been  fupported,  with 
all  its  feathered  dancing  inhabitants,  on  the  twigs 
of  thofe  enormous  trees,  which  were  to  fuftain 
this  vaft  fabrick  of  bufinefs ! But  would  fuch  an 
airy  city  have  anfwered  the  folid  purpofes  for 
which  that  ftorehoufe  of  the  world  was  at  firft  con- 
ftrudted  ? No.  And  even  could  it  have  been 
raifed  to  its  prefent  fize  on  (lighter  principles,  the 
treafuries  of  “ either  Ind”  which  now  reft  fafe 
and  dry,  would  tumble  in  the  water,  and  the  airy 
city  with  all  its  airy  people  perifh  along  with 
them,  and 

(t  Leave  but  a wreck  behind” 

Yet  this  great  mart  of  commerce  is  not  without 
its  votaries  and  manfions  of  the  elegant  arts.  It 
boafts  a theatre  conftrudted  and  conducted  on  far 
more  polite  and  liberal  principles  than  any  play- 
houfe  more  flourifhing  in  our  ftage-ftruck  Britain. 
It  is  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of, 
comparatively,  a few  individuals,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  publick  ; that  is  to  fay,  every  fubfcriber  is 
entitled  to  fuch  a number  of  tickets  as  gives  him 
the  power  to  amufe  many  of  his  friends  ; and  thus 
the  houfe  is  filled  every  evening  by  friendfhip 
and  generofity,  with  as  brilliant  and  numerous 

an 
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m audience  as  I ever  faw  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Every  perfon  is  at  full  liberty  to  take  the  range 
of  the  houfe  which  is  large  and  beautiful.  Tra- 
vellers have  but  to  fend,  announcing  their  names 
and  country,  and  tickets  will  be  prefe'nted  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  party  that  folicits. 

Delightful  England — thou  to  whom  I owe  the 
balancing  joys  of  a thoufand  forrows,  and  of  whom 
I would,  and  do  fpeak  with  grateful  and  juft  eulogy, 
prefent  or  abfent,  whenever,  and  wherever,  I can; 
put  not  the  “ frontlet  on,”  if  I thus  dare  to  do 
juftice  to  other  people,  whether  in  a land  of  friends 
or  foes,  of  trade  or  elegance.  And  thou,  John 
Bull,  for  whofe  rough  honefty  and  bounty  I have 
as  great  a reverence  as  any  of  thy  moft  fturdy  aflo- 
ciates,  fpurn  not  my  book,  which  only 

*'  Laughs  where  it  muft,  and  is  candid  where  it  can.5* 

Confefs  then  that  though,  on.  a proper  occafion, 
thou  wouldeft  give  thy  box  ticket  to  the  ftranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  mount  thyfelf  to  the 
one  Ihilling  gallery,  fo  abafing  thyfelf,  that  thou 
mayeft  be  exalted  ; confefs  that  thefe  Dutch  neigh- 
bours of  thine,  living  in  Amfterdam,  have  an  in- 
ftitution,  the  adoption  of  which  would  not  at  all 
difgrace  thy  beloved  London  : the  more  efpecially, 
*s  thou  mayeft  have  heard,  and  art  to  be  informed 
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if  thou  hall:  not,  that  charity,  as  well  as  pleafure 
and  generofrty,  attends  on  this  theatre.  The 
magi  lira  tes  receive  the  money,  defray  the  charges^ 
and  pay  the  adtors  very  fuiRcient  falaries.  The 
refidue  is  applied  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  fupport 
of  the  different  hofpitals,  amongft  which  latter 
is  one  facred  to  all  poor  travellers , without  diftinc- 
tion,  who  are  lodged,  nurfecl,  and  entertained  for 
three  nights. 

If  one  could  fee  all  that  was  under  Arnfterdam,, 
fays  Carter,  a greater  fore  ft  could  hardly  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Old  Erafmus  facetioufly 
obferved,  on  his  firft  vifit  to  this  place,  that  he 
was  arrived  in  a city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  lived 
upon  the  tops  of  trees \ and  another  wag  tells  us, 
that  Amfterdam,  like  Venice,  has  w.ooden  legs. 

But  the  publick  lions  of  this  mighty  city,  of 
foreft-growth,  namely,  the  churches,  fynagogues, 
hofpitals,  gafthoufes,  dolhoufes,  rafp-houfes,  and 
fpin-houfes;  that  is  to  fay,  receptacles  for  the  fick, 
infane,  wild,  or  wicked,  I fhali  fpare  you  the  repe- 
tition of,  as  your  memory  muft  be  full  of  them, 
in  tours  upon  tours,  and  travels  upon  travels.  But 
a few  particulars  that  lie  more  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  obiervation,  I will  communicate  by  the 

next 
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next  poll.  En  attendant , may  your  felicity  be 
proportioned  to  your  merit;  and  then — how  happy 
will  you  be  1 


LETTER  LII. 


TO  THE  SAME, 


Amfterdam. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  this  place,  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  are  idle.  This  is  fo  true, 
that  an  indolent  perfon  might  traverfe  the  city  in 
all  its  parts  without  finding  a companion.  He 
would  thus  be  driven,  by  the  very  nature  and  mis- 
carriage of  his  Search,  into  adticn  himfelf.  Nay, 
he  would  fee  every  eye  fo  bufy,  every  foot  fo  hard 
at  work,  and  every  head  Jeem  at  leaft  fo  full,  that, 
forgetting  his  natural  torpidity,  or  remembering  it 
with  reproach,  he  would  catch  the  Spirit  of  objedts 
before  him,  and  feel  that  it  is  at  lead:  as  good  and 
natural  for  man  to  be  in  motion  as  at  reft.  The 
city  of  Amfterdam  is  a hive  where  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  collecting  honey  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  excepting  only  the  repofe  of 
every  fever, th  day,  and  where  a drone  dares  not 
ftiew  his  head.  If,  in  fo  large  a Republick,  large 
with  lefpedt  to  its  population,  as  this  fingle  city 
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is  computed  at  300,000  perfons,  there'  fhould  bg 
any  unworthy  members  of  that  defcription,  they 
are  conftrained  to  lurk  in  holes  and  corners,  in-* 
dulging  their  dormoufe  difpofitions  apart  from  the 
fcenes  of  almofl:  univerfal  induftry,  where  wealthy 
(lores  are  accumulating  by  inceflant  attention,. and 
where  an  unwholefome  foil  is  fo  meliorated  by 
the  exercife  neceflary  to  fuch  accumulation,  that 
the  air  and  water,  which  would  almofl:  fuffocate 
a lazy  filh,  is  found  very  little  to  invade  the  powers 
of  health : for  it  is  more  an  ill  name  than  a fa£F, 
that  the  refldents  of  this  city  are  the  victims  of 
avarice,  which  leads  them  to  dig  for  gold  in  a foil 
that  produces  it,  amidft  the  drofs  of  difeafes.  The 
florid  vigour,  which  glows  in  the  cheeks,  and 
braces  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  places 
in  Holland,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Brielle,  more 
efpecially,  is  not,  certainly,  feen  fo  commonly  in 
the  Amfterdamians,  but  there  is  good  general 
health  amongft  them ; and  therefore,  as  there  is 
no  denying  the  atmofphere  is  in  itfelf  cc  a foul  and 
cc  peflilent  congregation  of  vapours,”  it  is  manifeft 
that  induftry  fupplies  what  nature  has  refufed — no 
fmall  motive  to  labour  diligently  in  one’s  calling 
this.  In  like  manner,  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that 
ftagnant  indolence  will  create  a diftemper,  fatal  to 
the  fpirits,  the  ftrength,  and  the  underftanding, 
where  nature  has  been  the  moft  prodigal  of  her 
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bounties,  and  every  day  convinces  us,  that,  as  at 
Amfterdam,  while  men  grow  rich,  healthy,  and 
happy,  amidft  the  toils  of  life  in  the  mod:  noxious 
fituation,  thofe  who  neither  toil  nor  fpin,  and  who, 
curfed  with  the  inverted  blefiing  of  an  unwieldy 
fortune,  and  with  either  the  apathy  or  the  paflions, 
which  too  often  are  in  the  train  of  hereditary 
wealth,  confume  their  beings  in  ufelefs  ina&ion, 
and  wade  themfelves  by  indulgence,  though  they 
breathe  in  the  pureft  air,  and  dumber  on  beds 
the  fofteft  luxury  has  prepared,  amidft  flowers  and 
fragrance  : 


V Die  of  a rofe  in  aromatick  pain 

Or  live  only  to  prove,  that  exercife  alone  can  give 
it  a wholefome  perfume. 

Thus,  if  labour  is  its  own  reward,  indolence  is 
its  own  proper  punifhment;  according  to  the  maxim 
of  the  ancients,  “ that  acute  (which  to  the  in- 
duftrious  are  rare)  difeafes  are  from  heaven,  and 
chronick  from  ourfelves and  in  the  whole  circle 
of  human  truifms,  there  is  not  one,  my  dear  friend, 
more  incontrovertible  than  this,  that  almoft  every 
occupation,  however  inconvenient,  or  formidable, 
is  happier  and  fafer  than  a life  of  doth.  Dili- 
gence, fays  Addifon,  makes  more  lafting  acqui- 

fitions 
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fitions  than  valour,  and  floth  has  ruined  more 
nations  than  the  fword. 

It  would  have  diverted  you  extremely  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  to  my  progrefs  through  the 
ftreets  of  Amfterdam : any  indifferent  fpeclatcr, 
indeed,  unacquainted  with  my  habits  of  fauntering 
at  feme  moments,  and  quickening  my  pace  aimed 
into  a run  at  others,  would  have  imputed  my  ir- 
regular motions  and  paufes  to  a difpofition  equally 
partaking  the  vice  of  idlenefs,  and  the  virtue  of 
induftry. 

I Tallied  forth  on  a fair  morning,  with  an  intent 
to  make  a tour  of  the  town.  Convinced  by  ex- 
perience, that  at  almoft  every  ftep  a diligent  man, 
who  will  take  time  to  look  about  him,  may  find 
fomething  to  feed  obfervation,  I Hopped  almoft 
at  every  fhop,  looked  into  every  face  as  long  as  it 
remained  in  view ; and  if  by  good  luck  I could 
catch  a knot  of  men  of  bufinefs,  gathered  together 
upon  a bridge,  by  the  fide  of  a quay,  or  at  a fhop- 
door,  I broke  fhort  my  own  ftep,  and  flood  fixed 
as  a fetting  dog  while  they  ftaid.  If  in  any  of 
the  party  I faw  a face  I was  interefted  about  more 
than  the  reft,  that  I followed,  and  ftuck  to  it, 
till  it  was  loft  in  the  coffee -houfes,  or  at  the  ex- 
change, Thefe  general  re  forts  I often  entered, 

and 
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and  there  loft  myjelf  in  the  croud  of  various  affairs 
and  nations : but  even  here  when  it  was  poffible 
to  fingle  out  a particular  object,  whofe  difeourfe, 
manner,  or  appearance  were  inftru&ive  or  inte- 
refting,  I flopped  to  note  him.  In  any  other 
city  of  the  world  perhaps  this  would  have  been 
noted  as  ridiculous,  at  lead  fingular.  A polite 
mob  would  have  fet  it  down  as  an  offence,  and 
corre&ed  it  as  impertinence;  as  in  effed,  though 
not  in  defign,  it  might  be;  but  at  Amfterdam,  either 
becaufe  an  apparently  faucy  fellow  who  has  nothing 
better  to  do,  was  deemed  too  infignificant  for 
remark;  or  becaufe  the  people  were  really  too 
ferioufly  engaged  in  their  own  bufinefs  to  attend 
to  another  man's  idlenefs,  they  never  noticed  me. 
They  took  their  nofes  almoft  out  of  my  ears, 
where  I had  (to  come  within  gleaning  diftance) 
planted  them,  then  hurried  off  on  the  full  trot  to 
their  different  concerns.  I trod  upon  a mer- 
chant's toes  and  by  my  anxious  look,  fuppofing 
he  had  returned  the  compliment  with  intereft,  he 
took  off  his  hat,  begged  my  pardon,  and  bullied 
away.  With  refped  to  the  fubjedl  of  difeourfe  it 
was  uniform  with  a fingle  exception.  During  two 
hours  liftening,  if  for  every  repetition  of  the 
words  ducat,  guilder,  and  ftiver,  that  flruck  my 
ear,  I could  have  gathered  in  a tax  of  a doit  (half 
a farthing)  I might  have  affifted  the  Britilh  mi- 
vol.  ii.  Do  nifter 
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nifter  to  liquidate  the  national  debt.  But  the 
exception  took  quite  another  turn : I was  fetting 
a couple  of  merchants  in  the  heat  of  converfa- 
tion  with  a knot  of  the  Ions  of  Ifrael,  (one  of 
whom  was  warmly  defending  the  price  that  he 
demanded  for  his  commodity,)  “ 1 will  not  give 
<c  you  the  money  you  aik:  it  would  be  throwing 
<f  it  into  one  of  the  canals,  and  I never  threw 
“ away  a ftiver  fince  I came  into  the  world* 
ic  and  hope  I fhall  not  while  I live  in  it.’’  The 
Jew  perfifted  in  his  price,  and  the  merchant  left 
him  to  the  other  chapman.  A very  poor  and 
fick  looking  creature,  who  had  all  the  time  been 
leaning,  for  fupport  more  than  idlenefs,  againft 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  exchange,  and  who  had 
heard  this  lad  unpromifing  fentence  for  a man 
that  defigned  to  afk  a merchant  to  give  away  his 
money,  now  ftepped  forward  and  took  hold  of 
the  merchant’s  coat;  when  the  following  dialogue 
literally,  and  as  nearly  as  tranflation  allows,  un~ 
ornamentedly  pafied  between  them. 

Merchant . You,  Thomas!  you  look  fick. 

Petitioner . I am:  what  is  worfe  I am  half 
ruined,  and  came  from  Friezeland  on  purpofe  to 
tell  you,  I can  pay  you  neither  your  rent,  nor 
the  money  you  lent  me. 


Merchant, 
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Merchant,  How  fo  ? 

Petitioner,  I have  been  burnt  out  into  the  flreet. 
My  furniture,  and  the  houfe  and  money  are  now 
afhes.  But  it  was  God  Almighty’s  doing  not 
mine.  Laft  Thurfday’s  lightning  did  it  at  a flafh. 
So  *tis  in  vain  for  you  to  be  angry  with  me.  I 
have  been  fretting  ever  fince,  and  fcarce  ate  or 
drank ; but  feeing  that  only  made  bad  worfe, 
whether  you  are  angry  or  not  I am  here  to  tell 
you. 

- w I 

Merchant . Angry.  God  forbid!  We  will 
rebuild  the  houfe  and  put  fomething  in  it. 
Meanwhile  take  your  family  into  that  occupied 
by  Boormans — I fuppofe  that  is  fafe. 

Petitioner , Yes — Boormans  offered  to  come  up 
to  Amfterdam  to  tell  you  my  misfortune,  and 
foften  you,  and  even  to  lend  me  money. 

Merchant.  Did  you  think  the  misfortune  itfelf 
would  not  foften  me  enough.  No  matter.  Go 
to  Boormans — I will  be  down  next  week — dine 
with  me  to-day;  and  as  I know  you  are  not  an 
idle  man,  lay  the  contents  of  this  bag  out  to  the 
beft  advantage  in  fuch  neceffaries  as  the  misfortune 
has  deprived  you  of. 
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Petitioner . It  has  deprived  me  of  all,  and  my 
wife  and  girls  too. 

Merchant . Then  buy  a little  of  every  thing. 
But  we  have  neither  of  us  any  time  to  throw 
after  our  misfortunes.  Let  us  ufe  it  to  repair 
them. 

The  petitioner  took  the  fack  and  ran  one  way, 
the  merchant  another,  and  though  apparently 
always  adtive,  with  more  than  wonted  activity; 
for  never  was  a point  more  obvious  than  that  the 
pace  of  the  firft  was  quickened  by  the  lively  im- 
preftions  of  grateful  joy,  and  of  the  laft  by  happy 
generofity. 

Left  however  thofe  who  feel  within  them- 
felves  a promptitude,  for  certain  reafons,  to  disbe- 
lieve there  is  fuch  a thing  in  the  world  as  happy 
generofity,  and  left  even  you  my  virtuous  friend, 
who  live  in  the  daily  pradtice  of  it,  fhould  be 
3ed  to  fuppofe  I have  dreffed  this  worthy  fadt  in 
the  borrowed  plumage  of  imagination,  from  the 
' circumftance  of  the  merchant’s  giving  his  unfor- 
tunate tenant  a Jack  of  money,  it  is  proper 
you,  and  they  Should  be  informed,  if  peradven- 
ture  ye  already  know  it  not,  that  bills  of  exchange, 
drafts,  &c.  &c,  are  rpaid  for  the  moft  part  in  fil- 
, ver 
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ver  of  different  forts  and  fizes;  that  five  and 
twenty  pounds  flerling  of  Englifii  money,  thus 
converted  into  Dutch  coins,  returns  you  a very 
refponfible  looking  bag;  and  that  the  double  of 
this  is,  if  paid  in  fmall  pieces,  as  much  as  a man 
can  well  carry ; and  it  is  not  unufual  to  fee  people 
carrying  off  a fum  which  would,  by  virtue  of  an 
Englifh  bank  bill,  lie  fnug  in  a nutfhell,  but 
which  thus  Dutchified  fills  a wheel-barrow.  So 
that  if  the  good  merchant’s  fack  contained  fifteen 
or  twenty'  Englifh  pounds,  which  I prefume  it 
might,  it  would  though  lightly  borne  by  a man 
in  diftrefs,  be  a very  dead  weight  to  a modern 
beau  of  thefe  degenerate  days,  unufed  to  feel  either 
the  preffure  of  want  or  the  blifs  of  fudden  relief 
from  it.  Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the 
fum  in  filver,  it  wras  more  worth  in  the  eye  of 
humanity,  than  the  gold  of  Ophir;  and  you  will 
join  me  heartily  in  a prayer  that  it  may  be 
returned  into  the  worthy  donor’s  coffers  even  in 
this  world,  a million  fold,  and  that  it  may  add  to 
thofe  treafures  which  we  are  affured  are  lent  to 
the  Lord,  and  fhall  be  paid  again  1 To  this  hea- 
venly recompenfe  you  will  think  the  giver  yet 
more  entitled,  when  you  learn  farther  that  in 
parting  from  the  perfon  affifted,  there  were  the 
tears  of  benevolence  gufhing  fall  to  his  cheek, 
which  he  hurried  away  to  conceal. 
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From  all  thefe  things  I gather  that  the  men  of 
bufinefs  in  Amflerdam,  may  many  of  them  be 
men  of  feeling  at  the  fame  time ; and  that  though 
they  are  generally  too  intently  fixed  on  their 
grand  objedls  to  be  diverted  from  purfuing  them, 
by  an  apparently  idle  fpedtator,  like  your  friend, 
flaring  them  in  the  face,  they  have  eyes  to  fee, 
ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  feel  for  the  unfortunate. 
Tell  me,  whether  in  an  affembly  of  the  gay  and 
falhionable,  a fuppliant,  circumftanced  like  our 
poor  Friezelander,  would  have  had  in  the  politeft 
country  a better  chance  of  having  his  wants 
relieved  than  he  found  at  Amfterdam,  in  a 
country  where  gain  is  faid  to  be  the  Aaron’s 
ferpent,  which  fwallows  up  all  other  confidera- 
tions,  and  particularly  in  the  publick  Exchange, 
a place  dedicated  immediately  to  the  God  of 
Riches?  But  a fuperior  God,  to  whom  mere 
riches  are  but  as  the  drofs  of  the  earth,  had 
raifed  a temple  to  Benevolence  and  the  Charities, 
in  the  bofom  of  this  merchant,  who  therefore 
found  time  to  make  his  offerings  of  compaflion 

“ Ev’n  there,  where  merchants  moll  do  congregate/* 

Tea,  and  fuffered  his 

Bargains  and  his  well  earn’d  thrift,” 

to  wait  till  this  devotion  of  his  heart  was  per- 
formed. 


This 
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This  great  mart  of  commerce,  from  whence  I 
fend  you  thefe  memoranda , was  little  more  than  a 
circumfcribed  hamlet  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  a confiderable  Hill- 
ing town  by  flow  degrees,  and  it  was  not  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  that  Commerce 
fpread  her  more  expanded  fails,  and  fought  it  as 
her  port.  But  after  this  it  grew  rapidly  into  a 
city,  and  in  due  time  furmounted  all  obftrudtions, 
and  rofe  to  the  power,  wealth,  and  grandeur,  in 
which  we  now  behold  it,  infomuch  that  it  is  with 
great  propriety  called  the  Storehoufe  of  Eu- 
rope, into  which  are  brought  the  moll  ufeful  and 
beautjful  productions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  I have  traced  the  powers  of  its  trade,  with 
an  attentive  and  aftonifhed  eye. 

There  anchor  at  this  moment  at  the  quays  of 
Amfterdam,  a vail  number  of  veflfels  which  have 
failed  hither  from  every  point  of  the  compafs ; 
for  there  blows  not  a wind  that  does  not  prove 
favourable  to  fome  adventurer  who  (leers  for  this 
celebrated  haven  5 Ruflia,  Norwegia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Pomerania,  Livonia,  and  the  Baltic,  with 
the  commerce  of  the  Elbe,  the  Wefer,  and  the 
Meufe,  Great  Britain  and  its  fair  appendages,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  contribute  to  the  immenfe  navi- 
gation of  Holland. 
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As  to  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1613,  that  the  Dutch  fettled  any  intercourfe 
with  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Seignor.  It  prof- 
pered  beyond  expectation,  after  the  treaty  was 
once  eftablijfhed  between  them.  The  Levant 
merchandize  confifts  principally  of  tea,  cocoa, 
ginger,  and  thread  : of  Dutch,  Irifh  and  Englifh 
cloths.  In  the  Mediterranean  trade,  efpecially 
Smyrna,  the  Hollander  has  his  fhare.  His  broad- 
bottomed  veffels  are  yearly  fraught  with  (lores, 
which  he  takes  in  exchange  for  the  profitable  luxu- 
ries that  are  brought  by  the  Carevanzeras  of 
Perfla ; nor  does  the  commercial  fpirit  limit  itfelf 
to  thefe  countries ; but  flretches  onward  to  Con- 
flantinople  and  Cairo;  nor  fufiers  its  ambitious 
enterprize  to  be  bounded  by  any  thing  but  thofe 
parts  of  the  globe,  which  navigation  has  not  yet 
explored. 

But  there  is  yet  fomething,  and  of  a very  libe- 
ral kind,  no  lefs  extenfive  at  Amflerdam  than  its 
commerce.  Its  perfect  freedom  of  confcience  and 
ceremonies  in  the  great  article  of  religion.  The 
various  modes  of  worfhip  which, prevail  amongfl 
mankind,  not  only  find  her  in  focial  indulgence,  but 
religious  union ; and  it  may  be  faid,  that  when- 
ever Holland  has  erected  the  flandard  of  trade, 
flie  has  raifed  alfo  the  fignals  of  toleration,  and 

invited 
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invited  the  pioufly  difjpofed  of  all  countries  to  her 
capital,  that  their  fecular  and  facred,  their  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  interefts  may  be  equally  cultivated 
and  protected. 

Here  it  is,  my  friend,  and  perhaps  only  here, 
that  in  matters  of  faith  all  men  are  indeed  free: 
and  as  in  Rome,  during  the  liberal  government 
of  the  Antonines  and  of  Trajan,  when  her  pro- 
vinces were  united  by  laws,  and  adorned  by  art, 
and  when  her  capital  was  filled  with  fubje&s  and 
Grangers  from  every  part  of  the  world ; the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland  hold  out  her  capital 
as  a temple  facred  to  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  con- 
cord, and -though  fixed  on  principles  of  everlaft- 
ing  fteadinefs  as  to  their  own  tenets,  tjiey  offer  to 
the  reft  of  the  earth  a fan&uary  to  adore,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  perfuafions,  that  God 

tf  Whofe  temple  is  all  fpace, 
ct  Whofe  altar,  earth,  fea.  Ikies ! 

In  return  for  this  toleration,  it  is  but  fair  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  fpirit  of  religious  peace,  that 
high,  and  alas ! rare  bleffing,  has  been  lefs  hurt 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  States,  than,  from  the 
jarring  hiftory  of  the  world  on  this  fubjed,  might 
be  expelled.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
demonftrated  that  much  of  the  blood  which 

has 
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has  been  fhed  in  other  countries,  and  particularly 
in  our  own  by  religious  perfection,  might  have 
been  prevented,  had  the  charitable  accommoda- 
tion, which  diftinguifhes  this  Republick,  been 
more  generally  pradtifed.  The  publick  fafety  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  happinefs  of  each  in- 
dividual has  rarely  been  found  incompatible  with 
the  liberty  of  mind  and  opinion  at  Amfterdam. 

Nothing  indeed  that  I can  offer,  can  fhew  fo  fully 
the  extenfivenefs  of  this  liberty,  as  obferving  to  you 
that,  although  there  are  neither  convents,  friars, 
nor  abbeffes,  in  the  real  monaftick  form  to  be 
feen  in  Holland,  there  are  in  this  city  more  than 
twenty  churches,  where  the  Roman  Catholick  re- 
ligion is  publickly  tolerated.  One  of  thefe,  called 
Mofes  and  Aaron,  is  a very  beautiful  edifice  and 
magnificently  ornamented.  There  are  two  orders, 
however,  of  perfons  combined  in  religious  affocia- 
tion,  that  you  may  perhaps  confider  as  a fort  of 
exception  to  my  affertion  of  there  being  no  con- 
ventual affemblies.  I allude  to  the  Society  of 
Beguines.  Of  whom  the  following  is,  out  of  many, 
the  mod  faithful  account. 

The  houfe  appropriated  to  this  order  is  built 
like  a little  diftindt  town,  with  a wall  and  ditch 
round  it,  and  a church  within,  where  the  Beguines 
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are  obliged  to  attend  divine  fervice,  cc  at  dated 
“ hours  of  prayer.”  They  wear  a habit  of  dark 
brown,  not  unlike  the  hermit  weeds,  in  which  we 
are  accudomed  to  fee  pilgrims  on  the  Englifh 
theatre  ; they  receive  and  pay  vifits,  and  may  quit 
the  convent,  and  marry  when  they  pleafe.  They 
are  either  unmarried  women,  or  widows  who  have 
no  children  ; and  need  no  other  recommendation 
for  being  admitted,  but  a certificate  of  their  good 
behaviour,  and  that  they  have  a competency  to 
live  upon,  either  by  themfelves,  or  in  fociety  with 
the  other  fiders  as  they  think  fit. 

In  Roman  Catholick  countries,  you  know,  there 
are  many  fuch  edablifhments.  Their  life  is  a kind 
of  medium,  between  a fecular  and  religious  affo- 
ciation  : and  is,  in  effecd,  no  more  than  a focial  re- 
tirement for  regular  people.  There  were,  and  I 
believe  are  dill,  two  houfes  of  this  kind,  which  I 
vifited  fome  years  ago  in  Flanders.  They  are 
about  a mile  in  circumference,  and  confid  of  neat 
little  dreets,  fo  that  they  deferve  the  name  rather 
of  fmall  towns  than  religious  houfes.  The  church 
or  chapel  is  always  in  the  centre.  Every  Beguine 
has  her  apartment  and  garden.  They  have  a 
chaplain  j but  take  no  vows  of  celibacy,  &c.  The 
Beguines  of  Ghent  and  Bruffels,  wear  black  with 
a particular  kind  of  round  cover  on  their  heads, 
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plaited  in  the  form  of  a rofe,  and  about  a foot  in  di- 
ameter. The  reft  of  their  head-drefs  is  of  cam  - 
brick.  Whenever  they  marry*  as  being  fuppofed 
no  longer  to  want  fociety,  they  quit  the  order.  In 
great  eftablifhments  of  this  kind,  the  ladies  have 
their  carriages ; and  in  fhort,  Beguine  is  another 
name  for  a woman  to  do  whatever  fne  pleafes,  and 
I do  not  know  what  female  who  is  not  a very  hap- 
py wife,  might  not  wifh  to  become  a Beguine. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  fedl  to  be  found  in 
this  all-tolerating  city,  is  that  of  the  Rhynfbur- 
gians,  fo  called  becaufe  the  aftembly  of  the  perfons 
belonging  to  this  fe<ft,  is  held  at  the  village  of 
Rhynfberg,  near  Leyden ; and  the  three  peafants 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  Rhynfburgian  reli- 
gion lived  there. 

Their  names  were  John,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert 
Van  Code,  each  of  whom  was  a rare  example 
not  only  of  fkill  and  diligence  as  farmers,  but  of 
erudition  as  linguifts,  having  as  perfedt  a know- 
ledge of  languages  as  of  agriculture,  and  culti- 
vating both  without  facrificing  the  onp  to  the 
other.  A fourth  brother  (William)  arofe  to  the 
diftindlion,  certainly  not  without  deferving  it,  of 
Profefibr  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Leyden.  Thofe  above-named  continued  to 

divide 


divide  their  labours  betwixt  the  duties  of  the 
fpade,  and  the  duties  of  divinity,  and,  while  yet  in 
the  flower  of  their  age,  became  fo  celebrated  as  to 
receive  vifits  from  Prince  Maurice,  and  Monfieur 
Du  Maurier,  the  then  Envoy  of  France.  Mau- 
rice, who  was  himfelf  a fchoiar,  converfed  with 
thefe  felf-taught  countrymen  in  Latin,  Greek,  Ita- 
lian and  French,  in  each  of  which  tongues  they 
replied  with  a fpirit  and  readinefs  that  aitonifned 
their  auditors,  and  wanting  only,  what  every  body 
not  natal  to  them  mud  more  or  lefs  want,  correct 
pronunciation. 

The  remonftrant  clergy  being  banifhed  in  1 6 1 9, 
left  their  churches  without  a paftor : this  deter- 
mined our  three  brothers,  who  were  of  that 
fc6b,  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  undertaking  to 
expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  people.  They  ad- 
miniftered  baptifm  in  the  manner  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians  ; and  fettled  their  modes  of  worfhip  on 
particular  paflages  of  the  holy  writings,  efpecially 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  firft  epiflle  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  effential  difference  betwixt 
this  and  other  Chriftian  aflbciations  is  not  a little 
honourable  to  their  community,  viz.  its  toleration  of 
every  other,  every  perfon  being  at  full  liberty  to  adore 
God  according  to  his  own  forms  of  faith.  Every 
perfon  admitted  to  their  meetings  delivers  in  turn 
his  fen-aments,  and  offers  up  his  prayers  without 

referve. 
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referve,  on  the  given  text  of  the  day,  and  a perfeft 
equality  prevails:  the  Bible  is  their  foie  guide. 
They  afiemble  on  the  Saturday,  and  enter  into 
certain  preliminary  difcourfes,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  .Sabbath,  when  one  of  the  brothers 
diftributes  the  bread  and  wine,  humbly  declaring 
himfelf  as  little  worthy  of  that  honour  as  the  other 
communicants.  On  the  Sunday  evening  they 
meet  to  enumerate  the  many  motives  of  gratitude, 
which  every  member  of  the  fraternity  has  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good,  and  on  the  Mon  - 
day  morning  they  take  leave  of  each  other,  with 
the  moft  fervent  exhortations,  to  perfevere  in  virtue 
and  religion ; and  in  that  perfeverance  to  be  uni- 
form, whatever  diffimilarities  may  variegate  their 
external  ceremonies : for  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
people  of  all  modes  of  faith,  to  aflift  at  the  Rhynf- 
burgian  AfTemblies* 

Religion  and  trade,  however,  are  not  the  only 
things  in  this  great  town  wherein  there  is  un- 
bounded freedom.  They  tolerate  vice  as  weft  as 
virtue ; the  number  of  common  brothels,  licenfed 
by  the  States,  in  almoft  every  large  town,  is  enor- 
mous. They  are  known  by  the  name  of  Mufick- 
houfes,  of  which  there  are  not  lefs  than  five- and 
twenty  in  Amfterdam.  Strange  as  it  may  feem 
to  you,  they  are  no  lefs  the  repofitories  of  guilt  and 
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rhame,  than  the  reforts  of  innocence  and  curiofity ; 
as  perfons  of  the  bed  characters,  and  of  both  fexes, 
are  to  be  fecn  in  them,  almoft  every  evening.  The 
Mufiek-Houfe,  is  amongft  the  publick  places 
vifited  by  almoft  every  ftranger  j but  you  are  to 
underftand  that  the  fcenes  thus  exhibited  to  tra- 
vellers are  no  ocherwife  grofs,  than  as  they  excite 
ideas  infeparably  connected  with  the  fight  of  fuch 
a number  of  females,  devoted  by  avowed  profef- 
fion  to  a life  of  impurity.  The  mufick-Houfe 
has  always  one  very  fpacious  apartment  where  all 
perfons  are  admitted  on  paying  at  entrance  the 
price  of  a bottle  of  wine.  Two  benches,  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  are  placed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  inhabitants  and  vifttors.  There  are  feldom 
lefs  than  twenty  women  belonging  to  one  houfe. 
Thefe  affemble  about  eleven  at  night,  drefled,  or 
rather  undreffed,  in  all  the  difgufting  difplays  of 
their  trade  ; an  enormous  pad  to  fwell  out  the  hips, 
a flaming  red  petticoat,  which  fcarce  reaches  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  an  immenfe  pair  of  fhoe  buckles, 
which  nearly  cover  the  foot,  two  broad  black  patch- 
es, the  fizes  ofhalf-a-crown  piece  on  the  temples,  and 
uncovered  bofoms.  This  indeed,  excepting  only 
the  bofoms,  is  the  ordinary  Dutch  woman’s  ftyle 
of  drefs.  A miferable  pair  of  fidlers  are  fcraping 
fn  a corner  of  the  room,  which  is  daringly  lighted 
up  with  tallow  candles  j the  men  are  moft  of  them 
6 fmoaking, 
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fmoaking  on  the  benches,  and  the  women  dancing 
in  the  middle.  Some  of  the  dances  are  curious 
enough : one  in  particular,  where  the  man  turns 
the  woman  round  on  tiptoe,  feveral  hundred  times 
together,  without  the  fmalleft  intermifiion,  with 
one  hand  encircling  her  waift,  and  elevating  the 
other  above  the  head,  to  meet  her  hand.  The 
incredible  rapidity  with  which  this  whirling  is 
performed,  and  the  length  of  time  it  continues, 
turns  the  fpe&ator  giddy,  but  Teems  to  have  no 
effedt  on  the  parties  engaged  in  the  dance.  And 
while  one  couple  are  performing  this  roundabout, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  ten  or  a dozen  others,  to 
leap  from  their  feats,  pipes  in  hand,  and  feizing 
the  girls,  join  in  the  twirl,  like  To  many  te-to-tums> 
or  rather  fleeping  tops ; for  notwithftanding  their 
adtivity  of  limbs,  there  Teems  in  their  counte- 
nances and  even  in  their  movements,  a Tort  of 
torpor,  which  the  fprightlieft  plealure  cannot  dif- 
Tipate ; although  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the 
Dutch  are  much  addidted  to  dancing,  and  albeit, 
they  beat  the  ground  with  the  foot  rather  of  a gi- 
ant than  a fairy,  they  appear  to  derive  from  their 
unwieldy,  and  fometimes  ungraceful  motions,  fuch 
folid  happinefs,  that  a good  natured  fpedlator  can- 
not but  be  himfelf  happy  on  the  principle  of  ge- 
neral benevolence,  to  fee  an  Hollander  rampant. 

Carter 
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Carter  tells  us,  thefe  Mufick-Houfes  have  un- 
dergone diverfity  of  fortune.  Sometimes  they 
have  ample  toleration  : now  and  then  they  have 
infpedtors,  to  fee  that  no  indecencies  are  commit- 
ted. At  other  times,  in  confequence  of  great  dis- 
orders, they  are  fhut  up,  and  perform  a kind  of 
quarantine  before  the  magiflrates  fuffer  them  again 
to  open  for  the  reception  of  company.  In  point 
of  number,  privileges,  and  enormities,  they  cer- 
tainly exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  even  in  Rome 
itfelf.  What  the  State  offers  in  its  own  defence 
on  this  head,  amounts  to  the  ftaie  maxim, 
that 

“ Private  Vices  are  public  Benefits.5* 

On  the  night  that  I vifited  this  curious  affem- 
bly  it  was  crouded  with  people  of  all  countries: 
for  it  was  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  the  hu- 
mours of  the  Mufick-Houfe  were  confidered  as 
one  of  the  fine  fights  of  the  fair.  Amongfl  the  lets 
of  ftrangers  that  attra&ed  my  notice  more  parti- 
cularly, was  a group  of  female  Friezeland  pea- 
fants,  drelfed  in  the  pidturefque  habits  of  their 
Province.  Bonnets  made  umbrella  fafhion,  and 
not  much  lefs  as  to  fize  $ the  linings  of  flowered 
linen,  of  a more  flaring  pattern  than  the  out-of- 
date  printed  cotton  for  bed-furniture  and  win- 
dow-curtains : but  at  the  extremity  of  thefe,  were 
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fnugly  depofited  fome  of  the  faireft  faces  I ever 
beheld,  which,  coloured  by  modefty  at  the  blufh- 
ing  fight  of  fo  many  young  creatures,  who  dis- 
dained covering  of  almoft  any  fort,  appeared  yet 
more  beautiful— the  beauty  of  virtue — from  the 
powerful  advantage  of  immediate  contrail  with 
the  deformity  of  vice.  In  the  lovely  eyes  of  one, 
I marked  the  tear  of  innocence  pitying  guilt, 
and  at  the  fame  time  vindicating  her  fex.  This 
gentle  drop  was  hid  from  the  company  in  general. 
A young  man,  pofiibly  her  lover,  on  whofe  arm 
fhe  hung,  faw  and  felt  it * for  I perceived  him  prefs 
her  hand,  and  whifper  fomething  that  increafed 
the  crimfon  in  her  face,  and  yet  checked  the  tear 
upon  her  cheek,  where  it  fixed  midway,  like  a dew 
drop  on  the  rofe-bud. 

Of  the  mufic-girls,  many  are  pretty  featured-, 
but  carry  in  every  lineament  the  figns  of  their 
lamentable  vocation,  fodden  complexions,  feebly 
glofied  over  by  artificial  daubings  of  the  worft 
colour*  eyes  that  are  commanded  to  attempt, 
exciting  paffion,  but  which,  in  the  very  attempt, 
feem  difobediently  to  ihrink  into  the  fockets  * and. 
conftrained  merriment  which  fubftitutes  a noify  and 
difcordant  laugh,  and  childifh  anticks  for  the 
notes  of  genuine  mirth  and  unharaffed  fpirits. 
How  different,  my  friend,  the  powers  of  modefty, 

and 
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and  the  blufhing  honours  in  its  train — how  differ- 
ent from  the  blamelefs  beings  I have  juft  defcribed 
for  you — breathing  health,  and  blooming  in 
beauty,  the  bleffed  effe&s  of  pure  manners,  air, 
and  habitudes  ! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  licenfed  houfes  of  Am- 
fterdam,  are  indeed  more  unfortunately  fituated 
than  any  of  their  fadly  merry  fifterhood  of  London. 
They  are  never  fuffered  to  pafs  the  doors,  which 
are  guarded  by  three  or  four  ill-looking  fellows, 
who  literally  confider  them  as  private  property. 
Thefe  keepers  of  their  prifon-houfe  (for  it  is  not 
lefs  fo  though  with  lefs  accommodation)  abfblutely 
purchafe  them  in  the  firft  inftance.  The  buyer 
finds  them  in  the  haunts  of  the  laft  diftrefs,  and 
many  are  feduced  by  the  hope  of  an  efcape  from 
famine,  and  the  idlenefs  which  produced  it,  to 
accede  to  almoft  any  terms.  For  a few  weeks 
they  are  fupplied,  even  to  profufion,  with  not  only 
neceffary  comforts,  but  with  thofe  meretricious 
and  flaring  decorations  which  at  once  difcover 
their  trade  and  their  tafte.  Little  do  they  fufpedt 
that  this  bounty  is  a trap  to  catch  them  s that  it 
is  intended  only  to  plunge  them  beyond  redemp- 
tion deep  in  guilt  and  flavery,  ferving  the  double 
purpofe  of  drefiing  out  the  vi&im,  and  binding 
the  prifoner  in  chains — though  they  feem  of  filk 
—of  fin  and  mifery,  and  difeafe  and  death. 
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They  have  not  united  themfelves  to  the 
wretched  fociety  of  the  mufick-houfe  a Angle 
month,  ere  they  find  themfelves  involved  in 
unpayable  debts:  fome  of  three,  others  of  five 
hundred  guilders,  for  thofe  very  articles  which  at 
once  increafe  the  .revenue  of  their  tyrants,  and 
aggravate  their  own  poverty  and  guilt.  They 
Have  literally  nothing  to  offer  but  perfonal  fecurity, 
and  as  it  rarely  happens  a gallant  can  be  found  to 
pay  the  price  of  their  ranfom,  they  remain  flaves 
for  life,  fubjeft  to  rigours  to  which  no  other  Haves 
are  liable. 

After  I had  been  a filent  fpedtator  of  this  female 
jail,  the  hardeft  to  which  any  culprit  can  be  con- 
demned, I perceived  many  of  the  prifoners  jaded 
with  mufick  and  dancing,  for  the  charms  of  which 
they  could  have  no  relifh,  fallen  into  a profound 
deep,  out  of  which  their  cruel  owners  aroufed 
them  by  the  moil  brutal  language/  and  even 
by  blows. 

Certain  difciplinarians  have  thought  that  a fight 
of  the  hateful  portraits  of  vice  do  but  recom- 
mend thofe  of  virtue.  So  far  as  that  is  true,  a vifit 
to  the  mufick-houfes  of  Amfterdam  may  conduce 
to  the  interefts  of  morality.  Unqueftionably  a 
youth  who  has  been  trained  in  the  principles  of  a 

pure 
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pure  education,  and  known  the  endearments  of 
fociety  ; when  refined  and  foftened  by  innocent 
women,  could  differ  no  permanent  flain  by  a 
review  of  fcenes  from  which,  indeed,  a man  of 
the  lead  touch  of  pity,  or  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to 
the  didreffes  of  even  the  word  of  the  fex,  would 
turn  with  revolt,  or  obferve  only  with  com- 
miferation.  And  hence  it  is,  that  I am  inclined 
to  think  the  tendered  midrefs,  or  the  mod  faith- 
ful wife,  would  have  little  to  fear  from  a lover's 
or  hufband’s  infpeCtion  of  thefe  difgraceful  and 
difguding  receptacles.  What  could  they  exhibit 
but  the  exceffes  of  the  groffed,  oppofed  to  the 
perfection  of  the  mod  delicate  paffion  ? And 
after  allowing  for  the  pofdble  impredion  of  a tran- 
dent  view,  and  the  effeCt  it  might  have  on  human 
frailty,  I diould  venture  to  believe  that  the  unful- 
lied  charms  of  a virtuous  woman  mud  gain  frefh 
honours  and  triumphs  from  the  defcent  of  their 
admirers  into  thefe  regions  of  indecency,  inte- 
red,  and  loathing,  where  all  is  glaring,  forced, 
and  unnatural. 

A far  more  dangerous  fituation,  my  friend,  is 
that,  where  to  the  biandifhments  of  feduCtion,  are 
joined  the  femblances  of  virtue.  Where  female 
libertinifm  arrays  herfelf  in  the  robes  of  apparent 
innocence,  and  where  the  relenting  heart  is  taken 
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captive  by  temptations  that  almoft  perluade  it,  that 
it  is  yielding  icfelf  up  rather  a votary  to  virtue,  than 
a vidtim  to  vice. 

But  I am  upon  trembling  ground  * and  will  go 
lightly  off,  while  I may  yet  efcape  thofe  over-nice 
moralifls,  who  are  fo  wonderfully  apt  to  mif- 
interpret  a pafling  reflexion  into  a recommenda- 
tion or  encouragement  of  error.  By  what  I have 
thrown  out  on  this  fubjedb,  I give  only  the  refult 
of  my  own  feelings,  which  have  always  allured 
me  that  there  is  not  more  poetry  than  truth  (and 
particularly  in  applying  them  to  women)  in  thefe 
well-known  verfes, 

“ Vice  is  a monfter  of  fo  frightful  mein, 

“ As  to  be  hated  meeds  but  to  be  feen.’* 

And  though  the  fubfequent  lines 

“ Yet  feen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

“ We  firft  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace,” 

may  be  alfo  true,  in  a general  fenfe,  it  may  be 
confidered  fo  far  as  an  exception  here,  inafmuch  as 
the  embrace  itfelf  is  fucceeded  by  an  hatred  of  vice, 
and  a return  to  virtue. 

It  is  time,  however,  we  take  our  leave  of  this 
great  and  populous  city.  You  will  allow  it  is 
well  entitled  to  the  latter  epithet,  when  you  are 
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reminded  that  at  a medium  for  fifteen  years  nine 
thoufand  perfons  have  died  in  it  annually.  In 
Paris,  for  the  like  term  of  years,  twice  that  num- 
ber have  defcended  to  the  tomb.  I fpeak  of  the 
time  of  the  deaths  of  nature,  ere  the  introdu&ion 
of  the  dreadful  guillotine— of  whofe  devaflations 
I am  foon  to  fpeak. 

I underftand  that  the  bills  of  mortality  in  Lon- 
don for  the  like  ipace,  give  in  a calculation  of 
twenty-four  thoufand.  I fhould  fufpeft  twenty-fix 
thoufand  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  if  we  include 
the  villages  and  detached  houfes.  The  prefent 
averaged  number  therefore  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  three  capitals  of  Europe,  according  to  the 
ufual  eftimate  by  deaths,  ftands  thus : Amfterdam 
upwards  of  230,000  ; Paris  500,000;  and  Lon- 
don about  700,000.  At  Rome  no  publick  regif- 
ters  of  chriftenings  or  burials  are  kept;  but  in 
1683,  M.  Augout  computed  the  inhabitants  at 
about  125,000.  In  1714,  Pope  Clement  II. 
caufed  an  exa&  account  to  be  taken  by  S.  Carrac- 
cioli,  which  he  made  to  be  104,300  fouls, 
including  Grangers,  who  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  20,000. 

It  is  afierted  by  Carter  however,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, 
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land,  do  not  confift  of  more  than  one  million  and 
a half,  that  is  little  more  than  half  an  acre  for 
every  head. 

Upon  the  whole,  Amfterdam  has  beenjuftly 
called  the  modern  Tyre,  for  beauty,  opulence, 
and  accommodation  of  every  kind : and  the 
government  of  the  city  is  fo  well  regulated  that 
in  five  years  there  are  not  five  malefadtors  executed. 
In  fhort,  whatever  is  the  particular  bent  of  a tra- 
veller’s difpofition,  whether  trade  or  pleafure  be 
his  objedt,  he  may  find  wherewithal  to  gratify 
himfelfin  this  city,  to  which  we  will  bid  adieu, 
as  I wifh  now  to  condudt  you  to  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country; 
I mean  North  Holland,  where  I have  pafled  fome 
of  the  mofl  agreeable  days  of  my  life,  and  where 
every  thing  one  fees  is  fo  appropriate  and  diftindb, 
that  in  a quick  tranfition  from  Amfterdam,  the 
contraft  is  almoft  as  great  as  if  one  were  to  be 

fuddenly  tranfported  into  a new  world. My 

friend,  farewell. 

P.  S.  I have  juft  recolledted  a pafiage  of  the 
great  author  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  on  the  fubjedt  of  Roman  population, 
which  far  exceeded  the  eftimate  I have  juft  men- 
tioned. The -number  of  fubjedts  who  acknow** 

ledged 
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ledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  provin- 
cials and  flaves,  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  fuch 
a degree  of  accuracy  ds  the  importance  of  the 
obje<ft  would  deferve.  We  are  informed  that  when 
the  Emperor  Claudius  exercifed  the  office  of  Cen- 
for,  he  took  an  account  of  fix  millions  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thoufand  citizens,  who  with 
the  proportion  of  women  and  children  mufl  have 
amounted  to  about  twenty  millions  of  fouls.  But 
after  weighing  with  attention  every  circumftance 
which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  feems  pro- 
bable that  there  exifted  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
about  |wice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were 
citizens  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age  5 and  that 
the  flaves  were  at  leaft  equal  in  number  to  the 
free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total 
amount  then  of  this  important  calculation  would 
rife  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  perfons : “ a degree  of  population  (fays  Gibbon) 
“ which  poffibly  exceeds  that  of  modern  Europe, 
“ and  forms  the  molt  numerous  fociety  that  has 
“ ever  been  admitted  or  united  under  the  fame 
cc  fyftem  of  government/’ 
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LETTER  LIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

North  Holland. 

E>EYOND  difpute,  the  little  country  from 
whence  I date  this  letter  is  the  moft  defer ving  to 
be  infpefted  as  a curiofity,  of  any,  not  only  in  the 
Seven  but  in  the  Seventeen  Provinces ; and  yet 
like  many  other  deferving  obje&s  in  this  perverfe 
world  of  our’s,  is  the  leaft  vilited  by  thofe  who 
have  even  no  other  motive  of  travel  than  to  gratify 
curiofity.  Satisfied  with  feeing  the  capital,  which 
they  run  over  as  if  that  time  which  they  throw 
away  were  really  precious  to  them*  they  fhift  the 
fcene  with  the  rapidity  of  our  ancient  play-wrights, 
who  in  the  courfe  of  a Angle  aft,  which  takes  half 
an  hour  in  the  reprefentation,  carry  us  from  one 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  another,  leaping  the  /pace 
between  them,  though  cf  whole  oceans  roll’’  to 
flop  them,  with  as  much  eafe  as  if  they  were  flap- 
ping over  a gutter.  Infomuch  that  a thorough- 
paced  traveller  will  breakfaft  in  Helvoetfluice, 
dine  at  Rotterdam,  take  fupper  at  Amfterdam, 
return  the  next  morning  to  breakfaft  at  the  Hague ; 
and  write  a tour  through  Holland  of  what  he  has 
not  feen,  in  good  time  for  the  returning  packet. 

But 
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But  more  fedate  perfons,  as  has  been  well  obferved 
by  one  who  deplored  it,  rarely  vifit  the  province 
of  North  Holland,  but  turn  their  backs  on  the 
country  as  foon  as  they  have  feen  Amderdam ; 
thereby  lofing  a view  of  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
romantick  fpots  in  the  whole  world. 

I will  proceed  my  friend  to  juflify  this  afiertion, 
by  particularizing  what,  on  comparing  the  given 
defcriptions  with  the  eye-witneffed  fads,  I find 
to  be  the  mod  faithful. 

North  Holland  is  another  name  for  Weft  Frieze- 
land,  paradoxical  as  that  may  found.  Formerly 
it  was  a marfh  compofed  of  many  great  lakes 
feparated  from  each  other  only  by  high  roads  or 
dikes : but  now  nothing  remains  of  them  except 
their  names  and  dimenfions  in  maps.  With  in- 
credible toil  they  have  been  entirely  drained,  and 
changed  into  the  delicious  place  I have  jud  men- 
tioned. Even  Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  not 
apt  to  fpeak  too  kindly  of  Holland,  obferved  that 
a once  rotten  marfh,  the  draining  of  which  was 
the  inceflant  labour  of  four  years  \ a fpace,  includ- 
ing highways  and  dikes,  of  no  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand  acres,  is  fo  well  planted  with  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  majedick  rows  of  trees,  as  to  form  the 
mod  pleafant  landfcape  he  ever  faw.  “ It  was 
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“ here  (fays  Temple)  that  I met  with  a curiofity 
“ yet  greater  than  the  place  itfelf — a poor  fellow 
u in  an  hofpital  (a  fuperannuated  feaman)  who 
“ proved  to  be  the  only  rich  man  I ever  faw  in 
<c  my  life : for  on  offering  him  a crown  as  a 
<c  reward  for  the  trouble  of  fhewing  me  the  hof- 
“ pita),  and  giving  me  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
<f  place*  the  hiflory  of  himfelf  as  one  of  its  mod 
“-veteran  members,  in  a very  pleafant  manner, 
cc  he  abfolutely  refufed  my  money  faying,  he  could 
u have  no  ufe  for  it,  being4  plentifully  fupplied 
“ with  every  thing  neceffary  in  the  hofpital.,> 

The  manners  and  cufloms  of  North  Holland 
are  faid  to  differ  effentially  from  thofe  in  the 
South;  but  1 could  trace  the  diffimilitude  only 
in  the  articles  of  drefs  and  fuperior  neatnefs : for 
though  all  the  Provinces  are  clean  on  the  furface, 
this  of  Wed  Friezeland  is  fo  even  to  a painful  affec- 
tation. Saardam,  Alkmaar,  Hoorn,  Enkhuifm, 
Edam,  Monnikendam,  Broek,  Medenbik  and 
Parmerende  are  the  principal  towns. 

Thefird  is  a village,  where,  indead  of  a gleaning, 
a traveller  of  curiofity  may  gather  an  barved. 
The  fingle  article  of  windmills  and  woodmills 
would  afford  him  a fheaf.  The  number  of  each 
is  really  incredible.  There  are  not  Ids  than  two 
i hundred 
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hundred  and  fifty  of  the  mills  to  cut  wood  into 
planks  for  the  purpofe  of  {hip-building,  of  which 
the  procefs  will  prove  a morning’s  entertainment 
to  any  man,  and  of  which  the  invention  is  due 
to  Corneille  V an  Uitguft.  I have  never  feen  them 
even  in  our  naval  ifland,  where  afTuredly  they 
would  prove  a powerful  auxiliary  5 or  am  I mif- 
taken  ? Have  they  been  adopted  by  our  inge- 
nious countrymen  ? I recommend  them  at  all 
events  to  every  traveller,  who  like  myfelf  hath 
never  feen  them  before.  Saardam,  like  the  other 
towns  of  North  Holland,  is  aimed:  entirely  of 
wood,  painted  on  the  ontfide  with  as  much  care 
as  to  colour  and  figures  as  our  choicefl  apartments 
on  the  infide.  Before  and  behind  every  houfe  even 
in  thisbufy,  populous  and  commercial  town,  which 
contains  many  thoufand  inhabitants,  are  little 
gardens,  the  eighth,  tenth  and  even  twentieth 
of  an  acre,  where  flowers,  vegetables,  fhrubs, 
grafs-plots  and  cockie-fhell  walks  are  arranged  in 
fo  Angular  a manner,  that  they  feem  rather  the 
property,  and  indeed  the  work  of  fairy  fingers  and 
fairy  people,  than  of  a hardy,  heavy-looking  fet 
of  men  and  women,  whofe  lighted:  tread  or  touch 
might  feem  to  throw  them  into  irretrievable  dis- 
order. You  cannot  look  at  a tree  of  a year’s 
growth  but  its  bark  is  painted  of  all  hues,  figures 
and  fancies ; nor  can  you  fit  down  on  a bench 

without 
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without  prefling  under  you  blue  tygers,  red  wolves, 
green  foxes,  yellow  rabbits  and  white  ravens. 
Tafte  is  abfolutely  forbid  to  enter  North  Holland; 
but  in  lieu  of  it  whim  is  privileged  to  play  what- 
ever pranks  he  thinks  proper,  fo  as  he  makes  no 
dirt.  They  almoft  quarrel  with  nature,  whom 
they  welcome  during  the  fpring  and  fummer,  for 
dropping  her  leaves  upon  their  lhell-walks  in 
autumn.  But  of  this  more  in  its  place. 

The  paper-mills  of  Saardam  are  the  moft 
confiderable  in  Holland:  for  while  Louis  the 
XlVth  was  making  an  irruption  in  1672,  many 
of  the  moft  ingenious  paper- makers  took 
refuge  in  this  town,  carrying  with  them  their 
families,  and  the  art  by  which  they  were  fup- 
ported. 

Induftry  becomes  ftationary,  where  it  is  moft 
favoured ; and  at  Saardam  the  encouragements 
were  too  great  to  permit  a fecond  emigration. 
Near  an  hundred  thoufand  reams  of  poll  paper 
are  annually  fabricated  at  Saardam;  and  a like 
proportion  of  grey  and  blue. 

The  Saardam  veflfels  are  alfo  juftly  celebrated; 
and  here  it  was  that  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruflia, 
gained  his  elementary  knowledge  of  fhip-building. 

It 
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It  is  aflerted  perhaps  with  feme  boaft,  that  a Angle 
fhip-earpenter  fet  a navy  of  twenty  confiderabie 
veffels  on  float. 

But  Saardam  has  yet  other  attractions,  and 
which  fome  travellers  may  think  greater  objects 
of  curioflty,  in  a country  where  the  Cyprian  god- 
defs  is  not  reputed  to  keep  her  faireft  courr, 
than  any  I have  yet  mentioned.  The  women 
of  this  town  are  generally  hand  fome  j and  not- 
withftanding  on  a firft  acquaintance  there  is  an 
air  of  diftance,  referve,  and  even  coldnefs,  they 
are  all,  as  well  as  men,  replete  with  an  anxious 
defire  to  break  the  ice , and  when  broken,  make 
up  loft  time  by  fuch  a flow  of  queftions,  and  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  you  muft  be  gifted  with  uncom- 
mon fpeed  yourfelf  not  to  be  overborne  by  the 
torrent,  which  hurries  away  with  your  anfwers  al- 
moft  before  they  can  be  got  out  of  your  mouth. 
This  loquacious  character  is  indeed  a charaCterif- 
tick  mark  of  a Dutch  woman ; and  yet  none  but 
a refldentiary  Gleaner  can  difcover  it.  A firft, 
fecond,  third,  and  even  fourth  vifit,  does  not  often 
ferve  to  thaw  the  inveterate  and  chilling  air  which 
feems  to  bind  up  their  tongues.  They  hear  you, 
at  length,  with  a fixed  doll-like  flare,  and  anfwer 
you  in  fhort,  exchanging  a monofyllable  for  a 
fpeech,  or  more  frequently  giving  only  fome 

nods, 
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nods,  of  which  they  are  all  prodigal,  for  half 
an  hour’s  converfation.  But  when  you  can  once 
make  them  afhmilate,  which  the  habit  of  feeing 
you  will  effect  by  degrees,  a knot  of  Dutch  wo* 
men  over  their  ftoves,  equal  if  they  do  not  fur- 
pafs  in  fport,  chit-chat  and  pleafantry,  with  due 
proportions  of  tittle-tattle,  any  female  conven- 
tion over  their  tea-tables,  and  even  that  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  tea-table,  and 
indeed  a part  of  its  equipage,  namely,  good,  folid 
detraction. 

The  entrance  of  a ftranger  however  has  the 
power  of  flopping  them  in  mid  career.  The 
merrieft  of  the  circle  would  forego  her  jeft ; and 
even  the  mold  malicious  would  let  her.neighbour’s 
reputation,  when  fhe  had  juft  got  it  between  her 
teeth,  fall  from  her  lips.  I had  an  opportunity 
to  obferve  an  inftance  of  this.  Some  frolickfome 
Dutch  girls  ftarted  in  a converfation,  where  as  a 
domeftick  friend  I was  permitted  to  mingle,  the 
charadler  of  a young  woman,  who  was  fufpected 
of  growing  more  fuddenly  corpulent  than  in  the 
way  of  general  en-bon- point  fhe  ought  to  do.  The 
whole  party  followed  the  trail,  and  joined  in  the 
cry  againft  this  poor  abfentee,  who,  by  the  bye, 
was  a native  of  this  very  town  of  Saardam.  Ne- 
ver was  any  miferable  hare  more  hardl^  hunted 

than 
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than  this  lucklefs  girl’s  character.  It  was  fairly* 
or  rather  unfairly,  worried  by  the  young  and  the 
old.  At  lad  a lady,  who  had  been  hitherto  the 
lead  violent  of  the  pack,  caught  it  from  her  next 
neighbour,  who  had  been  giving  it  fome  hearty 
fhakes  herfelf,  and  determined  upon  tearing  it  all 
in  tatters,  exclaimed  in  the  mod  vehement 
Dutch  I ever  heard  uttered — ’tis  a terrible  lan- 
guage for  anger—"  Take  it  from  me  ladies,  this 
" girl  as  fure  as  I am  putting  this  fire  under 
" my  petticoats,  is,  and  always  was,  a mod  defign- 
“ ing,  forward,  good-for-nothing  huffey;  and  if 
“ fhe  is  not  now  big  with  child,  I,  that  am  the 
cc  honed  mother  of  two-and- twenty*  am  a 
tc  maid — yes,  take  it  from  me,  fhe  is  a vile 
cc  drum—”  Strum-pet  fhe  would  have  laid,  but 
the  hufband  of  one  of  the  party  leading  in  a 
dranger,  cut  off  the  lad  fyllable,  which  fell  to  the* 
ground  with  the  remains  of  the  mangled  repu- 
tation. 

The  dranger  remained  till  the  party  broke  up, 
but  whether  from  the  feverity  of  the  difappoint- 
ment,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  louded  and  the  mod 
voluble  group  that  flander  ever  gathered  toge- 
gether,  became  the  mod  taciturne  and  fallen: 
infomuch  that  the  dranger*  whom  I met  the  next 
day  at  the  coffee- houfe,  afked  me  if  I had  ever 
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feen  fuch  an  horrid  filent  meeting,  afifuring  me 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  employed  all  his 
morning  in  fending  to  his  friends  in  England  a 
true  pifture  of  a vifit  to  a Dutch  family,  where 
nothing  was  either  looked  or  faid  for  feveral  hours, 
though  there  were  near  a dozen  females  in  com- 
pany ! 

I contented  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  if  he 
remained  in  the  country  long  enough  to  become 
domedick  in  the  family,  he  might  pofiibly  col- 
left  materials  for  a letter  of  a very  different  cad: 
in  the  mean  time  his  friends  would  doubtlefs  be 
much  entertained. 

Cf  Long  enough  in  the  country,”  no,  cried  the 
gentleman!  tc  1 have  had  enough,  and  do  not 
cx  mean  to  repeat  my  vifit,  I thank  you.  I love 
“ fociety,  and  mud  hear  a little  converfation  as 
n well  as  fee  a good  deal  of  beauty,  which  I own, 
cc  to  my  great  furprife,  I obferved,  amidd  the 
“ flill-life  of  lad  night.  No,  Sir,  I have  had 
ff  enough  of  Dutch  ladies,  and  fhall  go  into  a 
<c  country  where  women  can  fpeak  as  well  as  hold 
c<  their  tongues,  as  foon  aspofiible.” 

As  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  remove 
thefe  imprefiions,  I let  them  pafs;  for  it  would 

have 
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have  been  in  vain  to  allure  this  hafty  traveller,  that 
the  fair  Hollanders  he  had  thus  accufed  of  being 
dumb,  were  they  to  exert  their  powers,  could 
talk  him  deaf j add  to  which,  the  tradition  goes, 
that  a Dutch  wife  is  always  the  head  of  the 
houfe. 

Their  general  complexion  is  clear  and  fine,  as 
to  a proper  quantum  of  white  and  red,  but  the 
effedt  is  loft  by  the  immoveable  fixture  of  both* 
A ftranger  to  the  fettled  colours  would  pronounce 
them  artificial:  the  red  forms  one  ftrong  circle  in 
each  cheek,  and  yields,  no,  not  for  a moment,  to 
occurrences  or  to  pafiions.  In  rage,  in  jealoufy, 
in  love,  in  furprife,  and  even  in  fear,  this  rubied 
hue  neither  increafes  nor  diminiftiesj  the  fame 
inflexibility  holds  good  as  to  the  white,  which  gives 
their  countenances  the  air  of  wax-work  painted. 
Thefe  fteady  colourings  are  fcarcely  removed  by 
age : I have  feen  a great  many  women  who 
pofiefTed  them  unmixed  and  unimpaired  to  their 
feventieth  year.  The  old  women  of  Liege  are  the 
only  part  of  the  fex,  who  are,  almoft  without  an 
exception,  of  the  worft  colours,  forms,  and  features ; 
infomuch  that  had  not  male  gallantry  long  fince 
fet  it  down  amongft  the  inviolable  etiquettes,  that 
a female  cannot  be  ugly,  I fhould  not  fcruple  to 
fay,  that  at  Liege  a race  of  women  might  be  found 
f f 2 who 
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who  refembled  rather  Vulcan  than  Venus,  both  in 
lhape  and  hue.  This  ftrength  of  allufion,  how- 
ever, being  inhibited,  1 fhall  only  obierve,  that  all 
ranks  of  the  fex  are  in  the  part  of  Germany  above- 
mentioned,  lefs  likely  to  make  a man  fhoot  him- 
felf  through  the  head,  after  being  (hot  through  the 
heart,  than  in  any  other  country  I have  yet  vifited. 
In  my  firft  tour  through  Flanders,  I wifhed,  out  of 
the  fpirit  of  candour  that  is  in  me,  added  to  a fin- 
cere  love  and  admiration  of  the  fex,  to  vindicate  the 
females  of  this  town  from  this  cenfure.  To  which 
end  I fallied  forth  on  knight-errant  principles,  to 
do  the  damfels  and  the  dames  juftice.  The  morn- 
ing was  fine,  the  weather  was  warm,  and  the  fun 
had  drawn  every  body  abroad.  How  affiduoufly, 
how  generoufly  did  I follow  every  petticoat,  and 
meet  every  apron,  to  difcover  pretty  features  and  a 
good  complexion : yea,  and  often  difappointed  as 
I was,  I Hi  If  cherifhed  the  hope  of  finding,  in  the 
next  comer  or  goer,  a face  that  might  ranftfm  the 
reft.  I could,  returning  at  dufk,  only  glean  a few 
handfome  eyes,  more  to  be  admired  for  their  black- 
nefs-than  the  teeth,  which  feemed  to  vie  with  them, 
as  afierting  the  charms  of  a finer  jet.  Of  Liege, 
you  know,  it  has  been  faid,  that  it  is  the  hell  of 
women,  becaufe  the  poor  of  that  fex  do  the  work 
of  our  coal-heavers.  I could  not  help  aligning 
another  reafon  for  this  appellation,  viz.  becaufe 

both 
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both  rich  and  poor  * of  that  large  and  ancient 

town  were fill  up  the  blank,  my.  dear  friend, 

for  it  cannot  be  expedted  I fhould  fo  little  re- 
fpedt  the  laws  of  pre- determined  politenefs  as  to 
infinuate  any  thing  about  ugly  as  the  deuce.  The 
hell  of  women  it  is  flill  called,  be  the  reafon  what 
it  may : alfo  the  purgatory  of  men,  becaufe  they 
are  almoft  all  governed  by  their  wives,  their  fappho- 
•faced  partners — and  the  paradife  of  monks,  be- 
caufe of  the  rich  benefices.  The  latter,  however, 
is  juft  now  a little  out  of  repair,  as  the  ecclefiaftical 
fruits  have  been  more  than  once  feized  upon  by  the 
ipoiler. 

The  village  of  Alkmaar  is  fo  environed  by  gar- 
dens, orchards,  canals,  avenues,  and  meadows, 
that  if  we  include  the  beautiful  little  wood  in  its 
neighbourhood,  it  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
mod  highly  cultivated  and  blooming  fpots  in  the 
world.  Many  Chriftian  communities  affemble 
here ; and  you  are  fhewn  a fet  of  buildings  facred 
to  age,  known  in  Holland  under  the  name  of 
Hefje , the  houfes  of  elderly  women. 

It  is  an  article  of  admittance  into  this  place,  that 
the  party  entering  renounce  marriage  for  the  reft  of 

* This  is  not  peculiar  to  Liege — but  is  alfo  cuftomary  at 
Leith,  near  Edinburgh. 
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her  life,  whether  ancient  virgin  or  widow,  and  to 
break  all  fort  of  intercourfe  with  mankind.  This 
vow  refembles  not  a little  that  of  the  monaftery, 
but  then  it  is  fomewhat  eafier  to  be  obferved, 
fince  it  is  not  impofed  till  age  itfelf  has  made  it  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 

Fruits  and  flowers,  and  groves,  and  fair  mear 
dows  in  Holland ! methinks  I hear  you  exclaim. 
Yes  truly,  my  dear  friends  albeit  thorough-fare 
travellers  have  aflurecj  us,  ’tis  only  a collection  of 
dykes  and  ditches,  with  a few  huge  rows  of  trees, 
where  half  the  platform  juft  reflects  the  other,  I 
again  and  again  aflert,  that  in  this  fequeftered  vil- 
lage of  Alkmaar,  and  in  very  many  other  fweet 
nooks  and  corners,  where  travellers  of  the  above 
defcription  difdain  to  go,  there  is  very  beautiful 
fcenery,  and  worth  a vifit  were  there  no  other 
attraction  ; becaufe  the  ornaments,  the  difpofition 
of  the  ground,  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  walks,  are  curious  and 
priginal. 

In  the  next  town,  which  is  a confiderable  fea- 
port  on  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  (Hoorn) 
the  meadow  grounds  are  delicious.  The  publick 
walks  are  extremely  fine,  and  to  variegate  the  pro- 
fpeCt  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  induftrious  people  at 
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work  in  the  docks  and  veftels,  you  have  clofe  under 
your  eye  upwards  of  four  hundred  gardens,  inwhich 
a weed  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  offence  fcarcely 
lefs  heinous  than  a morfel  of  dirt  in  any  part  of 
their  houfes. 

■p*-;  J ■ " N t « '■  ' 

Enkhuizen,  Edam,  and  Monnikendam,  have  the 
fame  fort  of  beauties  in  the  fame  abundance ; ncr 
is  Mendenbik  or  Purmerind  unworthy  notice.  But 
the  beautiful  andfingular  village  of  Broek  will  com- 
mand a more  particular  defcription.  Mr.  Peckham 
has  with  great  juftice  called  it  one  of  the  prettied 
little  towns  in  the  world.  A journey  of  a thoufand 
miles  would  be  repaid  with  pleafure,  were  there  no 
other  objects  than  fuch  as  affemble  in  the  village 
of  Broek.  The  whole  of  it  is  a cabinet  of  curiofi- 
ties,  on  which  one  can  fcarcely  gaze  without  tremb- 
ling, left  fome  injury  fhould  be  done  them  even 
by  our  homage.  My  pen  feems  not  fufliciently 
delicate  to  delcribe  them.  There  is  but  on$ 
ftreet  through  which  carriages  of  any  kind  are 
permitted  to  pafs  and  that,  as  if  profaned,  is  but 
thinly  furnifhed  with  inhabitants.  Every  part  of 
every  houfe,  within  and  without,  is  painted  with 
the  moft  coftly  colours;  and  though  feparately 
examined,  the  figures  and  ornaments  would  be 
found  to  violate  all  laws  of  proportion,  the 
general  effect  is  really  charming.  Every  ftreet, 
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the  one  above  excepted,  is  in  every  part  clean  be- 
yond all  companion;  and  little  gardens,  where 
perennial  verdure  and  bloom  Teems  to  prefide  (for 
not  a blade  of  grafs,  nor  a withered  leaf,  is  fuffered 
to  reft  on  the  ground)  extend  from  one  end  of 
the  ftreet  to  the  other ; each  man’s  proper  bounds 
being  diftinguifhed  by  fences  of  every  fort  and 
kind,  but  all  ornamented  with  a care  that  makes 
one  rather  afraid  to  touch  them.  The  houfes  are 
roofed  with  tiles  fo  glofiy,  that  in  the  fun-fhine 
they  glitter  like  fpar.  The  pavement  of  the  ftreet 
is  inlay-work,  of  beautifully  fmall  pebbles  of  va- 
rious forms  and  colours,  fquared  or  diamonded, 
Crofted  and  intercroflfed,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf,  agreeable  to  the  tafte  or  fancy  of  the  proprie- 
tors. Shells,  pieces  of  glazed  brick,  marbles, 
glafs  beads,  &c.  are  called  in  as  auxiliaries. 
To  tread  upon  them  feems  not  only  profanation, 
but  peril ; and  indeed  the  inhabitants  Teem  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion  ; for  the  greater  part  tread 
with  a moft  diftrefling  caution,  and  look  critically 
at  the  fboes  of  every  paftenger.  In  fhort,  were  not 
the  age  of  enchantment  paft,  even  from  the  fairy 
land  of  fidtion,  and  could  one  reduce  the  folid  limbs 
and  unwieldy  forms  of  the  owners  of  this  wonder- 
working village,  a traveller  coming  into  it  from 
the  city  of  Amfterdam,  might  fancy  himfelf  tranf- 
pprted  by  fome  magician  into  a region  of  fairies. 

As 
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As  the  fact  is,  it  feems,  on  a comparifon  of  the 
•place  with  the  people,  that  the  natives  of  Brob- 
dignag  have  here  eftabiifhed  themfelves  in  a town 
of  Lilliput. 

Broek  is  divided  and  fubdivided  by  numberlefs 
little  rivulets  that  ferpentine  by  the  Tides  of  the 
houfes ; the  paintings  and  ornaments  on  the  out- 
fide  of  every  houfe  look  fo  vivid,  as  to  the  colours, 
as  to  feem  but  juft  finifhed  ; yet  they  have,  moft 
of  them,  ftood  the  tyranny  of  wind  and  weather 
three  or  four  years.  In  fuch  pretty  baby-houfes 
for  grown,  and,  I am  fure,  I may  fay  full  grown 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  reigns  more  fimplicity 
than  you  would  fuppofe.  I fpeak  of  the  interior 
of  thefe  little  paradifes,  where,  by  the  bye,  it  is  not 
very  eafy  for  a traveller  to  gain  admittance.  The 
North  Hollanders  are  exceflively  {hy  at  firft  fight — - 
at  Broek  more  particularly — and  <c  of  fomewhat  a 
“ jealous  complexion  for  if  a ftranger  of  a wild 
air,'  and  rude  manner,  appears  amongft  them, 
they  return  his  behaviour  in  kind,  by  (hutting  their 
doors  in  his  face;  and  as  a farther  proof  of  diflike 
or  fear,  order  their  wives  and  daughters  into  the 
moft  retired  apartments,  where  they  remain  pri- 
foners,  till  they  have  aflurance  of  the  intruder 
having  left  the  place.  It  is,  however,  only  imper- 
tinent curiofi ty,  or  that  air  of  rude  command, 

which 
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which  too  often  accompanies  a ftranger  who  re- 
refufes  to  make  allowances,  that  is  thus  dis- 
appointed. While  I was  drinking  coffee  with  a 
family  at  Broek,  two  Grangers  paffed  the  window 
in  a disorderly  manner,  peeped  into  the  room,  and 
were  rufhing  Sorward  without  any  other  notice. 
Two  very  pretty  daughters  and  their  mother,  were 
put  to  flight  inftantly,  and  the  mafler  of  the  houSe 
ran  to  faften  his  door,  after  which  he  came  and 
took  my  hand,  obferving,  that  although  he  did  not 
keep  an  inn  for  every  Saucy  or  lazy  fellow  to  come 
and  do  what  he  thought  proper,  he  knew  wbat  was 
due  to  a quiet  and  well-difpofed  gueft,  Saying 
which,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  ladies’  ab- 
fence  to  walk  over  the  apartments,  all  of  which, 
and  particularly  that  which  held  his  beft  bed, 
were,  he  allured  me,  entirely  at  my  Service,  So  long 
as  I thought  proper  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

In  Broek,  there  is  a great  deal  of  female  agree- 
ablenefs  amongfl  the  people  of  higher  ranks  j but 
the  peafant  girls  who  inhabit  the  environs,  are  of1 
a complexion  So  delicate,  and  the  white  and  red  So 
Sweetly  diffufed,  and  in  Such  juft  proportions,  that 
it  is  worth  any  perfon’s  while  to  deport  himfelf 
peaceably,  were  it  only  for  the  Sake  of  getting  a 
fight  of  them  ; which  certainly  would  not  be  done 
by  an  hurry -Scurry  traveller,  were  he  to  remain  in 

the 
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the  town  for  a twelve-month.  The  Dutch  women 
feldom  ftir  abroad,  and  fcarcely  ever  to  take  a 
a walk  as  it  is  called. 

Peckham  tells  us  of  a fingular  cuflom  retained 
in  North  Holland,  of  having  a door  in  every  houfe 
which  is  never  opened,  but  when  a corpfe  is  car- 
ried out : he  fhould  have  added  the  information 
of  this  door’s  being  opened  only  on  two  occa- 
fions-rf-the  marriage  or  death  of  fome  one  of  the 
family.  There  is  a folemnity  in  the  cuflom,  that 
may  conduce,  perhaps,  to  fome  domeftick  mora- 
lity. It  is  the  great  door  in  the  centre  of  the 
houfe.  A fmaller  one  on  the  left  hand  fide,  is 
that  which  ferves  for  ordinary  pqrpofes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Broek  are  chiefly  perlons 
who  have  retired  from  bufinefs,  or  who  are  con- 
nected with  fome  commercial  houfes  in  Amfter- 
dam.  They  are  extremely  rich  $ and  it  is  here 
that  the  pra&ice  ftill  prevails  amongft  the  wealthy 
peafantry  of  difpofmg  of  their  children  in  mar- 
riage by  weight  of  metal.  A countryman  drefled 
in  a coarie  blue  doublet  is  the  father  of  a young 
man,  who  is  to  be  fold  in  wedlock : he  meets  the 
buyer,  another  countryman,  who  is  the  parent  of 
the  girl  that  is  to  be  bought.  While  the  parties 
thus  to  be  difpofed  of,  are  trying  to  become  agree- 
able 
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able  to  one  another,  or  at  lead,  to  accommodate, 
the  old  folks  are  making  the  bargain  for  them, 
over  a pipe  of  tobacco. 

Will  you  give  your  fon  to  my  daughter  with 
fo  many  barrels  of  gold  ? 

I cannot. 

She  cannot  be  afforded  for  lefs. 

Well,  I will  give  it. 

Then  take  her. — I will  cart  the  cafh  to- 
morrow. 

Done.  A match. 

4 * A f * t + :A 

The  bufinefs  is  done,  and  they  are  as  happy, 

leaft,  as  money  can  make  them. 

I 

The  painful  neatnefs  of  the  houfes  within,  and 
the  ftreets  without,  have  been  produ&ive  of  the 
following  anecdote.  The  ancient  Vicar  of  Broek 
being  dead,  and  much  lamented,  his  fuccefior 
tried  every  method  that  a worthy  prieft  could 
think  of,  to  repair  the  lofs,  not  only  as  to  his 
paftoral  duty,  but  as  to  fociety.  “ I would 
fain  gain  your  good  will  and  conciliate  your 
efteern,  my  dear  pariffiioners,”  faid  he,  “ How  is 
jt  I fail  ?” 


The  want  of  confidence  in  the  inhabitants  made 

the 
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the  new  Vicar  unhappy : and  yet  for  many  months 
he  could  get  no  one  to  aflign  a reafon  for  it.  At 
length,  an  old  man,  one  of  his  congregation^  after 
fome  hefitation,  fpoke  as  follows:  “ I will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Vicar  : You  are  a fine  fcholar:  you  talk 
Greek  and  Latin : your  difcourfes  are  very  learned  ; 
but  you  mount  the  reading  delk  and  pulpit  in 
your  (hoes,  after  having  walked  through  the  dreet. 
Your  predeceflbr  always  put  on  a pair  of  fiippers, 
which  are  dill  left  for  your  ufe  in  the  confidory. 
You  know,  now,  the  caufe  of  the  fhynefs  and  dif- 
affe&ion  of  theparifh:  and  you  know,  alfo,  th# 
way  to  remove  it.” 

The  Vicar  took  the  hint,  and  ever  after  adopt- 
ing the  flippers,  very  foon  became  as  great  a fa- 
vourite as  the  good  man  he  had  fucceeded. 

i 

Peckham  has  noticed  very  exadtly,  the  curiofity 
of  the  head-drefs  of  the  women  of  North  Holland, 
A little  hair  cut  very  fliort  and  thin,  which  is 
combed  down  on  the  forehead,  and  powdered. 
The  cap  dicks  clofe  to  their  ears,  and  under  it  are 
two  pieces  of  filver  or  gold,  which  appear  at  each 
temple,  and  a broad  piece  is  under  the  cap  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head. 

Of  the  faw-mill,  his  defcription  is  the  mod  ac- 
3 curate 
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curate  that  can  be  given.  Forty  boards  can  be' 
fa  wed  at  the  fame  time.  The  flies  of  the  mill  are 
fixed  to  a large  beam,  which  turns  on  an  axis ; in 
the  centre  of  the  beam  is  the  grand  wheel,  which 
puts  in  motion  another  immediately  below  it ; this 
is  likewife  fixed  on  the  middle  of  a piece  of  timber, 
which  hangs  on  an  axis ; and  to  which  four  per- 
pendicular faws,  ten  in  ejich  compartment,  are 
fattened ; which,  as  the  wheel  goes  round,  are 
elevated,  and  again  thruft  down.  At  the  end  of 
this  beam  are  two  iron  hooks,  which  catch  a wheel* 
and  each  time  the  faw  goes  up  and  down,  it 
moves  this  wheel  one  cog,  that  wheel  moves 
another,  which  catches  into  a piece  of  iron,  and 
draws  it  towards  itfelf.  At  the  end  of  this  irort  is 
2 crofs  bar,  which  prefles  againtt  the  end  of  the 
tree,  while  the  other  end  is  fawing,  and  pufhes  it 
on  to  the  teeth  of  the  faw,  with  a motion  propor- 
tionate to  the  difpatch  of  the  faws. 

When  you  compare,  my  friend,  the  effedl  of 
ail  this  with  the  tedious  procefs  of  our  common 
Englifh  faw-pit,  you  will  wifh  with  me,  that  fuch 
of  our  timber  merchants  as  are  ignorant  of  it, 
would  take  the  hint,  and  condefcend  to  be  in- 
ttru&ed. 

The  oil  and  tobacco  mills  are  equally  curious, 

but 
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but  as  their  conftru6tion  is  more  generally  known, 

I (hall  not  take  up  your  time  in  defcribing  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  village  of  Broek  is  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
and,  indeed.  North- Holland,  generally,  will  be 
found  to  juftify  even  more  than  has  been  faid  in 
its  favour. 

The  village  of  Medemblic,  which  I have  not 
yet  mentioned,  and  which,  before  the  building  of 
Encheufon  and  Hoorn,  was  the  capital  of  North- 
Holland,  is  ftill  remarkable  for  its  immenfe  Dams, 
which  have  refitted  the  violence  of  the  turbulent 
Zuyder  Sea  fo  many  centuries.  The  water  is  here 
much  higher  than  the  land,  and  in  tempeftuous 
weather  threatens  to  overflow  the  banks,  enormous 
as  they  are ; by  which  the  country  would  be  in- 
ftantly  deluged.  To  prevent  this  dreadful  event, 
the  inhabitants  cover  the  banks  with  many  folds  of 
fail-cloth,  which,  Ample  as  it  appears,  checks  the 
fury  of  the  waves  in  their  mofl  violent  career.  A 
• million  of  human  beings  truft  their  lives  to  this 
feemingly  flight  invention.  The  above  adven- 
turous little  town  looks,  as  you  approach  it,  to  be 
juft  riflng  out  of  the  ocean  : the  favage  roaring  of 
the  waves  vainly  menace  it  every  moment.  When 
they  fwell  befide  the  banks,  mountain  high,  ladies 

are 
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are  to  be  feen  walking,  and  children  at  play : while 
the  bolded  ftranger  would  tremble  for  their  fafety 
and  his  own.  So  reconciling  is  the  power  of 
cuflom.  All  that  you  have  ever  feen  in  your  own 
country  of  fublime  pier-heads,  moles,  &c.  though 
they  may  furpafs  in  majefty,  fail  infinitely  fhort  of 
the  Dam  of  Medemblic,  in  point  of  the  terrible* 
and  the  induftrious.  I have  looked  down  from  the 
heights  of  Shakfpeare's  cliff,  and  from  thofe 

“ Where  huge  Plinlimmon  lifts  his  awful  head 

• , ' i 

but  the  fenfation  was  in  neither  inftance  fo  full  of 
tremendous  imagery.  And  the  contrail:,  from  the 
foiling  and  peaceful  retirements  of  Broek,  made 
it  more  impreffive. 

The  character  of  the  North  Hollander,  is  that 

- 

of  phlegm  and  even  apathy  : He  is  certainly  more 
faturnine  than  his  countrymen  farther  fouth.  Slow 
in  decifion,  perfevering  in  opinion,  but  unfhaken, 
as  the  banks  of  Medemblic,  in  a refolve  when 
taken.  They  are  alfo  more  mufcular  in  their 
forms,  and  of  a fuperior  fize,  but  neither  clumfily 
put  together,  nor  coarfe  in  their  feature.  The 
beauty  of  the  women  as  to  their  grand  articles  of 
red  and  white  of  nature’s  own  putting  on,  though 
file  mixes  them  better  in  fome  countries,  I have 
already  mentioned.  I have,  therefore,  only  to 

add* 
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add,  a grace  which  has  been  in  and  out  of  fafhion, 
many  times  on  your  fide  of  the  water;  I mean  a very 
high  forehead.  The  North  Holland  Ladies  con- 
fider  this  as  fo  indifpenfible,  that  they  prefs  down 
and  even  eradicate  the  hair,  bind  it  with  ribbons 
and  fillets,  and  ufe  every  other  art  to  expand  the 
brows.  A low  forehead,  and  an  abundance  of 
hair  near  the  temples,  is  of  courfe  deemed  a grand 
perfonal  defedt  The  females  of  North  Holland, 
have  alfo  a beauty  which  the  other  Provinces 
rarely  (hew  us,  that  of  good  teeth ; which  is  in 
any  of  the  great  towns  a rarity  in  either  fex,  and 
feemingly  one  but  little  defired. 

Their  complexion  is  almoft  invariably  fair.  A 
Dutch  Brunette  is  fcarcely  to  be  feen,  and  when 
feen  not  either  envied  by  one  fex,  or  admired  by 
the  other.  They  partake,  however,  in  a very 
high  degree,  the  defedts  as  well  as  beauty  of  that 
fine  colouring — extreme  indolence. 

We  are  told  that  lovers  are  more  conftant, 
hufbands  more  obfequious  in  North  Holland, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Republick,  which 
even  in  general  has  the  reputation  of  being  under 
the  government  of  the  petticoat.  This  muft  be 
underftood  to  extend  only  to  houfehold  affairs : In 
matters  of  publick  concern  the  North  Hollander 

vql.  ir.  G g is 
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is  the  mod  independent  afferter  of  his  rights,  arid 
the  Amor  Patrice  is  here  more  vitally  felt,  and  has 
been  more  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  than  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  Provinces. 

Enough  has  now  been  faid  to  induce  every 
reader  of  thefe  our  gleanings,  to  make  the  tour 
of  this  very  fingular  and  beautiful  little  Pro- 
vince* 

Adieu  my  loved  friend.  Here  and  every  where 
may  bleffings  attend  you. 


LETTER  LIV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

You  tell  me  I have  too  long  negleCted 
the  Mufe , accept  then  a poetical  offering  in  the 
form  of  a Sonnet,  which  breathes  a fadnefs  that 
will  reach  your  affections.  It  is  the  effufion  of  a 
melancholy  moment,  and  entirely  confutes  the 
affertion  of  the  ingenious  bard,  who  faid 

**  What  mourner  ever  felt  poetick  Hres  ? 

“ Slow  comes  the  verfe  that  real  grief  Spites/’ 

For  it  was  written  as  faft  as  the  pen  could  move 

along 
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along  the  paper,  and  when  the  writer’s  heart  was 
wrung  with  fenfations  of  greater  forrow  than  either 
verfe  or  profe  could  defcribe. 

* sonnet . 


i. 

WHEN  every  charm  of  life  is  fled. 

And  every  thought  is  fill’d  with  care ; 

When  peace,  and  hope,  and  health,  are  dead. 

And  nothing  lives  but  dire  defpair ; 

ir. 

When  Sleep,  the  wretch’s  laft  relief, 

Tho*  potent  drugs  invite  his  power ; 

Denies  one  little  paufe  to  grief. 

The  balmy  refpite  of  an  hour : 

III. 

Ah!  what  can  Pity’s  felf  devife. 

From  farther  ills  the  wretch  to  fave. 

But  wifh  his  death,  with  tender  fighs. 

And  drop  a tear  upon  his  grave ! 

Grief  is  not  more  various,  my  friend,  in  its 
caufes,  than  in  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of 

* The  author  cannot  refill  the  pleafure  he  feels  in  announc- 
ing to  the  publick  the  gratification  it  may  expeft  from  the 
enchanting  Shields,  who  defigns  to  grace  this  Sonnet  with  his 
harmony. 
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different  fufferers.  There  are  many  who  endure 
in  a filence,  at  once  dreadful  and  profound,  the 
firft  ftages  of  their  diftrefs,  and  burft  forth  into 
the  loudeft  paroxyfms  in  the  Jecond . And  there 
are  others  who  begin  with  violence  and  clamour, 
which,  fo  far  from  not  remaining  in  force,  decreafes 
only  in  found,  but  fettles  afterwards  into  a tre- 
mendous calm,  which  remains  fixed  for  the  reft 
of  life,  in  the  melancholy  anguifti  of  unfpeakable 
defpair.  This  I know  inverts  the  popular  idea, 
that  the  deepnefs  of  grief  like  that  of  waters,. 
<e  makes  the  leaft  noife,”  but  there  is  no  afcertain- 
ing  by  a ftandard  the  diverfified  effedls  of  agony 
or  joy.  Every  human  being  muft  feel  in  his  own 
way;  and  perhaps  no  two  ever  yet  felt  exadtly  alike 
even  the  fame  pain  or  pleafure ; becaufe  temper, 
conftitution,  age,  fex,  or  circumftance,  with 
myriads  of  combinations,  will  make  an  alteration 
fome  where  or  other,  in  the  occafion  or  in  the 
fufferer. 

I have  read  the  heart  of  man  in  many  coun- 
tries, my  friend,  and  though  every  where,  it  is 
true, 

<r  The  fleftt  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear. 

And  lighs  and  tears  by  nature  grow  on  pain  ;M 

as  well  as  that  happinefs  has  its  general  charac- 

terifticks. 
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terifticks,  I do  not  remember  ever  yet  to  have 
found  the  effects  of  either — no,  not  even  when 
the  caufes  have  been  precifely  the  fame — exadtly 
or  even  nearly  fimilar  as  to  the  manner  of  receiving 
them  at  firfr,  or  bearing  them  afterwards,  in  any 
two  human  creatures. 

For  my  own  part  I have  been  a thoufand  times 
fatisfied,  that  our  minds  are  yet  more  diftindt  and 
appropriate  than  our  perfons,  and  that  no  man 
ever  refembled  his  neighbour  fo  much  4in  the 
former  as  the  latter.  Something  renders  each 
being  original ; and  though  we  are  all  of  one 
(pecies,  were  the  diflimilarities  of  each  individual 
to  be  laid  open  in  a candid  hiftory  of  his  peculiar 
fenfations,  they  would  be  perhaps  numerous 
enough  for  every  mortal  to  exclaim—"  Although 
" I am  of  the  fame  kind,  and  refemble  you, 
"neighbour,  in  fome  things,  I differ  from  you 
" fo  efientially  in  others,  that  I am  myfelf  alone : 
" nor  do  I deny  that  you  may  lay  claim  to  like 
<c  original  traits.* * 

I believe  with  refpecl:  to  the  ordinary  effe&s  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  I am  (peaking  of  neither  in  their 
extremes,  it  is  common  for  the  firft  to  render  men 
voluble,  and  the  latter  filent.  I confine  myfelf  to 
mental  not  bodily  pain.  The  reverfe  happens  to 
g g 3 myfelf 
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myfelf.  In  pleafure,  efpecially  if  it  be  fudden,  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  myfelf — a letter  which 
defcribes  the  health  or  wealth  of  an  abfent  friend, 
the  conciliation  of  an  enemy,  or  of  any  thing  like 
conciliation  of  the  latter,  the  view  of  a happy 
countenance,  the  found  of  a happy  voice,  the 
fmiling  face  of  general  nature  in  the  fpring, 
diffufmg  general  felicity  on  animal  as  well  as 
human  life,  the  fight  or  even  the  relation  of  a 
generous  adtion,  the  foft  remembrance  of  kind- 
nefs  received  in  years  long  pad,  the  recolledtion 
even  of  places  where  I have  feen  or  converled 
with  thofe,  whom  though,  perhapsy  I may  con- 
verfe  with  and  fee  no  more,  perhaps  I may  .-—all 
thefe,  and  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand  other 
things,  work  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  into  the  frame 
of  my  heart  and  foul,  that  I am  for  a confiderable 
time  bleffed  beyond  talking , and  am  as  reftlefs  and 
filent,  as  if  I were  fpeechlefs  from  diftrefs.  As 
the  pleafurable  idea  takes  poffefiion  of  me,  I am 
driven  about  in  a manner,  and  with  a rapidity, 
that  a fpedlator  ignorant  of  my  habits,  would  fet 
me  down  as  an  unhappy  fellow,  vainly  trying  to 
run  away  from  his  mifery.  I cannot  fit  in  my 
chair,  nor  keep  out  of  it.  I even  turn  from  the 
objedt,  if  it  be  near,  from  which  I derive  my 
felicity.  But  I turn  away  frequently  with  a heart 
fo  full  of  tender  gratitude,  that  even  when  the 

objedt 
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object  is  inanimate,  (a  fine  expanfe  of  water  or  of 
wood,  or  a fmall  rivulet,  or  a little  path  way, 
near,  or  along  which  I have  wandered,  or  to  which 
I owe  an  agreeable  image  for  my  mufe,  or  for 
my  friend)  thofe  tears  which  come  from  the  fpring 
of  pleafure  gufh  to  my  eyes.  It  is  certainly  great 
happinefs,  but  I can  neither  tel),  nor  at  the  mor 
ment  write  about  it : 

€t  Mine  is  the  harveft  dancing  in  the  gale, 

**  Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  fmiles  along  the  vale.’* 

Yet  till  the  firft  imprefiions  are  fomewhat  fub- 
fided,  I could  not  put  into  the  fheaf  of  our  corres- 
pondence afingle  wheat-ear. 

How  different  is  the  influence  of  pleafure  on 
many  whom  l have  had  the  delight  to  fee  happy  ! 
how  has  their  felicity  poured  itfelf  forth  in  ex- 
preffion  ! How  has  it  made  thofe  fpeak,  who,  in 
lefs  fortunate  hours,  were  fa  profoundly  filent, 
that 

, . *v  , ^ \ t m y <4  J 

They  cjuite  detelled  talk.’* 

In  grief  alone  it  is,  that  I am  loquacious  and 
yet  tranquil.  I remain  for  fome  hours  fixed,  as  if 
flatue-fcruck,  to  the  fpot  where  the  misfortune  fell 
upon  me  ; but  if  a friend  appears,  on  that  fofteft 
pillow  for  an  aching  heart  I lean  for  comfort,  and 
g g 4 explain 
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explain  finy  feelings  without  referve.  If  no  re- 
fource  of  this  kind  is  at  hand,  I can,  even  while 
the  anguifh  is  upon  my  mind,  force  it,  or  rather 
fhall  I fay  indulge  it,  the  only  mode  of  communi- 
cation which  abfence  allows : 

“ Heav’n  firft  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch’s  aid.” 

Or  I derive  confolement  from  the  Mufe,  and  have 
proved,  in  a thoufand  inftances,  that  “ flowing 
“ numbers”  are  very  fui table  “ with  a bleeding 
<c  heart.”  If  I have  ever  had  the  power  of  intereft- 
ing  the  affections  of  my  reader,  in  defcribing  any 
imagined  forrow,  it  has  always  been  when  I felt 
the  pun&ure  of  fome  adual  diftrefs.  And  if  I 
have  at  any  time  had  the  happinefs  to  fatisfy  others 
by  any  ftrain  or  ftory  which  painted  fancied,  or 
real  felicity,  it  has  been  the  produ&ion  of 
fubfequent  memory  rather  than  of  immediate  fen- 
fation.  I am  made  happy : the  inflant  effed  does 
what  it  will  with  me,  and  for  fome  hours  it  keeps 
' me  in  perpetual  motion.  I think  and  feel  volumes ; 
but  I could  no  more  ufe  a pen  than  the  gander  or 
gopfe,  on  whofe  wing  it  once  grew.  As  the  mat- 
ter fettles  a little,  I am  equal  to  converfe  or  cor- 
refpondence : the  fltnefs  for  which  I firfl  gather 
from  perceiving  within  me  the  power  of  talking 
to  myfeif.  With  the  return  of  my  foliloquies,  re- 
turft  alfo  my  colloquial  abilities  and  after  a few 

difcoveries 
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difcoveries  or  thinkings  aloud,  I open  upon  every 
perfon  I meet,  chat  with  every  cottager,  enter  al- 
moft  every  hut  ; and  though  I am  not  fo  vio- 
lently happy  as  I was,  am,  perhaps,  more  comfort- 
able , to  others  I certainly  am;  for  during  my 
whirligig,  outrageous  ftage,  a cottager  would  be 
frightened  at  me,  and  a hut  fcarce  hold  me.  Yes, 
my  friend,  it  is  then  that  I mud 

tc  Have  ample  room  and  verge  enough.’* 

But  what  am  I about  ? Much  of  this  you  know, 
and  have  humoured  me  both  when  the  fit  has  been 
on  and  off.  Into  what  length  of  felfrfh  delinea- 
tion has  the  introdu&ion  of  a little  melancholy 
fong  betrayed  me?  Yet  may  it  not  have  thrown 
fome  general  light  on  fome  commonly  received 
opinions  ? and  were  it  only  a particular  portrait 
of  my  own  way  of  feeling,  furely  I may  be  in- 
dulged in  a few  pages  facred  to  a friend,  who 
will  pardon  my  egotifm,  and  fmile  on  my  pecu- 
liarities. 

Poflibly  they  are  not  the  peculiarities  of  any 
other  man,  and  therefore  can  expe£t  to  find  favour 
only  in  the  eyes  of  a friend  ; unlefs  every  other 
man  would  remember,  that  they  too  have  peculi- 
arities of  fome  fort,  and  perhaps  not  many  fo 

pleafant 
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pleafant  to  themfelves,  or  fo  harmlefs  to  other 
people  as  the  Gleaner’s. 

It  is  thus  that  the  joyful  tidings  which  open  the 
lips,  and  put  in  motion  the  pens  of  others,  clofe 
and  lay  afide  mine.  I talk  and  write,  not  when  I 
amlefs  happy,  but  when  I am  in  the  beft  condition 
to  relate : in  other  words,  when  I can  (it  Hill.  Not 
a thought,  not  an  image,  however,  is  impaired.  It 

is,  even  more  vivid,  and  aiks  the  brighteft  colour 
of  language,  as  well  as  the  fpeed  with  which  the 
words  that  compofe  fuch  language  demand.  This 
letter  dedicated  folely  to  her,  who  could  alone  read 

it,  marked  as  it  is  with  the  hurry  that  illuftrates 
what  I have  juft  obferved,  fnall  clofe  with  a truth 
that  can  never  change ; that  in  every  ftate  of  my 
mind  and  its  feelings,  whether  I am  ftruck  dumb 
■with  happinefs,  or  impelled  to  loquacity  by  for- 
K>w,  I am,  with  equal  affedUon  and  fidelity,  it’s 
tkareft  attributes,  yours. 


LETTER  LVa 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Amsterdam, 

IpROM  North  Holland  you  return  to  this 
city  in  one  of  the  publick  barges.  It  is  a paffage 

of 
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of  a few  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  you  revifit 
thofe  fcenes  of  buftling  a&ivity,  which  are  in  fuch 
wonderful  contrail  with  thofe  images  of  general 
repofe,  that  it  feems  almoft  as  if  the  great  ferry- 
man of  the  Heathens  had  taken  you  back  in  his 
boat  from  Elyfium  to  this  nether  world.  I allude 
only  to  the  more  tranquil  parts  of  North  Holland  i 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Broek. 

In  and  about  that  lovely  village  I have  forgot 
the  refidue  of  the  cold  weather  weeks,  and  their 
bluftering  attendants,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  fpring,  whofe  harbingers  have  long  fince  re- 
compenfed  the  fondnefs  of  expe&ation.  I have 
almoft  a month  breathed  amongft  all  that  April 
has  in  this  country  to  offer,  from  the  opened  violet 
to  the  unfolded  rofebud : the  tendered  green 
covers  the  whole  village,  which  appears  almoft  to 
vegetate  and  bloffom.  I faid  to  it  yeflerday, 
adieu,  and  yeflerday  was  one  of  April’s  moft  de- 
lightful offerings : 

**  Forth  flew  the  tepid  airs,  and  unconfin'd, 

“ Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  foftnefs  ftray’d.” 

There  had  been  four-and-twenty  hours  of  un- 
ufual  warmth,  and  at  length  one  of  thofe  fhowers 
fell  on  the  earth,  which  feem  to  fprinkle  over  it  the 

balms 
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balms  of  heaven.  One  might  almod,  without  a 
figure,  fay 

" Celeftial  odours  breath’d  around.” 

On  regaining  this  capital,  I could  not  help 
exclaiming  in  the  vigorous  language  of  a modern 
poet,  who  feems  to  have  had  the  trued  relifh  of 
nature, 

“ God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town  !** 

The  genial  lhower  above-mentioned,  'that  over- 
fpread  Broek  with  flowers  and  fragrance,  had  not 
even  quieted  the  dud  of  the  trafHck- trodden  city. 
Man  and  bead,  notwithstanding  the  eternal  opera- 
tions of  the  mop  and  fcrubbing-bruih  in  this  coun- 
try, were  befprent.”  But  the  Clangor  of  indus- 
try, and  the  adembled  powers  of  gain,  perfoni- 
Bed,  rendered  the  change  interfiling  to  the  fpec- 
tator.  It  is  aftonifhing  how  the  pafiages  of  thofe 
bards  of  our  poetical  land,  with  whofe  writings  I 
have  palled  my  early  days,  recui*  to  my  memory, 
and  break  into  quotation  as  occaiions  apply  them. 
In  an  inilant,  the  appoiite  verfes  rufh  to  my  lips, 
whatever  be  the  fubjedl,  and  I feel  new  love  and 
admiration  for  the  author,  for  a (Tiding  me  to 
illudrate  affedting  objedts  with  more  vivid  lan- 
guage than  1 could  myfelf  fupply.  As  I pafled 
through  the  ftreets  of  Amfterdam,  from  the  quay 

to 
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to  my  lodgings,  a paflage  from  the  poet  of  Nature, 
who  painted  the  feafons  of  the  year  in  colours, 
inferior  only  to  thofe  of  nature  herfelf,  broke 
from  me: 

•<  Then  would  a fplendid  city  rife  to  view, 

««  With  cars  and  carts,  and  coached  roaring  all ; 

'*  Wide  pour’d  abroad,  behold  the  buttling  crew, 

« See  how  they  dafh  along  from  wall  to  wall !” 

But  fcarce  had  I uttered  thefe  lines  ere  others 
no  lefs  appofite,  from  the  inexhauftible  (lores  of 
the  fame  author,  followed  them.  They  exa&ly 
charadlerife  the  provinces  in  general : 

««  Gay  plains  extend,  where  marlhes  flept  before, 

*<  O’er  recent  meads  th’  exulting  ftreamers  fly; 

*«  Dark  frowning  bogs  grow  bright  with  Ceres  ftore, 

«*  And  woods  embrown  the  fteep,  or  wave  along  the  ^hore,** 

Excufe  the  variation  of  a word  or  two,  which 
brings  the  pidlure  nearer  the  truth  and  the  life. 

On  my  going  to  dine  at  the  Table  D’Hote,  I 
met  with  a circumftance  which  is  too  notorious 
not  to  deferve  cenfure,  and  which  neverthdefs 
Englifh  travel- writers  have  been  pleafed,  whether 
from  national  prejudice  or  falfe  kindnefs  I cannot 
tell,  to  pafs  over.  I fpeak  of  the  fhameful,  but 
very  general  pra&ice  in  ftrangers,  of  defaming  the 
country,  and  the  government,  and  the  people, 

by 
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by  which  they  are  prote&ed,  and  with  whom 
they  afTociate. 

At  the  publick  ordinary  juft  mentioned,  there 
might  be  gathered  together  about  forty  perfons 
of  different  countries.  Not  lefs  than  twelve  of 
thefe  were  Engiiftimen,  chiefly  young  men  efta- 
blifhed  in  good  commercial  houfes,  for  the  fake 
of  reputable  connexions  in  bufinefs,  and  for  a 
trade-education. 

I love  my  countrymen,  for  I love  my  coun- 
try. But  I efteem  the  one  no  longer  than  they 
do  credit  to  the  other.  It  is  at  the  end  of  feveral 
years  patient  and  filent  obfervation  and  difguft, 
that  I now  refolve  to  mention,  with  the  moft 
marked  indignation,  a char  aft  erifticky  and  I am 
afraid  incorrigible  offence  to  focial  manners  and 
common  decency,  perpetually  in  the  pra&ice  of 
this  clafs  of  Englifh  refidents,  in  whatever  parts 
of  the  Continent  they  are  placed. 

1 ft.  They  are  beyond  comparifon  the  moft 
overbearing  part  of  the  company,  when  they  con- 
defcend  to  talk;  and  the  moft  difobligingly  fullen, 
when  they  are  filent. 

adly.  They  get  into  groupes ; and  trufting  to 

the 
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tb€  ignorance  of  the  reft  of  the  company  in  our 
language,  ufe  it  as  a fort  of  mafked  battery  to 
play  off  the  moil  illiberal  obfervations  on  the 
perfon  or  perfons  fingled  out  for  the  ridicule  of 
the  hour. 

3dly.  Whatever  is  the  fubjefl  of  table-talk, 
Engliih  men,  Englifh  women,  Engliih  porter, 
Engliih  punch,  Engliih  air,  fire  or  water,  is  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  to  be  found  in  any  other  place; 
and  yet  by  a ftrange  verfatility,  when  thefe  very 
eulogifis  get  back  into  the  country  they  have  fo 
bepraifed  abroad,  they  find  out  that  it  fcarce  con- 
tains any  obje£l  fit  to  be  borne  by  a perfon  who 
has  lived  fo  long  in  foreign  climes.  The  women 
are  infipid,  the  men  infufferable,  the  porter  ilupi- 
fying,  the  punch  vulgar,  the  air  heavy,  the  fire 
dull,  and  the  water  worfe  than  that  of  a canal. 

4thly.  Where  a traveller  of  any  other  coun- 
try gets  into  a fcrape  once,  the  Engliih  youths  are 
under  a dozen  unpleafant  dilemmas,  from  inde- 
cent or  intemperate  behaviour.  Are  the  Dutch 
ipoken  of  by  thefe  great  fatiriils?  They  are  a 
pack  of  interefted,  grubbing,  heavy-headed 
fcoundrels. — The  French — I fpeak  of  France  as  it 
ufed  to  be— They  are  the  moil  faithlefs,  fawning 
fycophants.  The  Italians?  They  are  dark  afiaf- 

fins. 
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fins.  The  Spaniards?  Proud,  poor,  bafe  and 
idle.  Thus,  catching  the  popular  chara&er, 
which  is  commonly  the  vulgar  error,  of  each  na- 
tion, and  pre-determined  to  find  the  old  thread- 
bare (lander  that  fome  jaundiced  fplenetick  firft 
gave  out,  they  root  in  themfelves  the  habits  of 
abufe,  and  facrifice  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  to  that 
very  old  England,  which,  when  they  inhabit  it,  is 
facrificed  in  its  turn  to  other  nations. 

It  is  really  affli£ting  to  fee,  my  dear  friend, 
with  what  boyifh  tricks,  and  unmanly/  as  well  as 
ungrateful  afperfions,  our  ex-countrymen  of  this 
order  entertain  each  other.  I fat  oppofite  to  fome 
of  this  defcription  this  day,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  hear  what  follows:  A French  gentleman 
offered  his  fnuff-box  to  his  next  neighbour,  a 
young  Engliftiman. 

€t  Dirty  dog!”  cried  the  latter,  in  a Jiage  whif- 
per  to  his  next  neighbour,  <c  I won’t  touch  it. 
Cf  The  French  monkey  may  want  to  poifon  me 
<c  for  aught  I can  tell.” 

A Portuguefe  gentleman  underftanding  an 
Englifti  youth,  prefent,  had  juft  come  from 

Hanover,  begged  to  know  the  route tc  D — n 

“ the  yellow-faced  fellow’s  impertinence,”  cried 

the 
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the  Britifh  hero  to  his  comrade,  “ I ' know  he 
tc  can’t  fpeak  a word  of  Englifh,  and  fo  I won’t 
<c  underdand  him.”  This  amiable  obfervation 
produced  a loud  laugh  amongft  the  Englifhmen, 
and  the  Portuguefe  was  put  out  of  countenance 
but  not  out  of  manners.  cc  I prefume,”  faid  he, 
c<  bowing,  “ that  Monfieur  does  not  underdand 
cc  my  bad  Englifh ; and  as  I have  not  the  honour 
cc  to  fpeak  good  French,  I can  only  regret  that  I 
c<  mud  lofe  the  benefit  of  his  information.” 
Elereupon  the  gentleman  left  the  room,  and  the 
Englifhmen  laughed  louder  than  before. 

Is  it  not  very  uncomfortable  to  fee  ourfelves 
thus  generally  outdone  in  all  the  conciliating 
courtefies  of  life?  On  my  honour  I adhere  to  the 
dimpled  fads,  when  I again  afiert  that  a native  of 
this,  and  of  almod  every  country  I have  pafled., 
will  attend  to  every  queftion  you  pleafe  to  afk — 
anfwer  it  the  mod  fatisfadorily  in  his  power, — 
liften  to  the  moil  irrelevant  and  prolix  conver- 
fations  in  which  you  choofe  to  addrefs  him;  go 
out  of  his  own  path  to  fet  you  right  in  your’s; 
hear  the  feebled  attempts  to  explain  yourfelf  in  his 
language;  and  fo  far  from  ridiculing  your  defi- 
ciency, try  to  fupply,  by  gueffing  your  wifhes, 
through  all  the  defeds  of  your  expreflion,  and  be 
your  air,  manner,  motions,  ordrefs,  the  modobnox- 
yoL.  n.  H h ious 
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ious  in  the  world,  you  will  never  fee  or  hear  any 
odious  companions  or  national  triumphs. 

You  know  me  too  perfe&ly  to  believe  I would 
infinuate,  that  the  reverfe  of  this  demeanour  is 
univerfally  prevailing  in  Britilh  travellers  abroad, 
or  refidents  at  home,  but  it  is  lamentably  general; 
and  I have  felt  my  cheek  burn  with  indignation 
and  Ihame  at  it,  in  various  countries. 

“ Reform  it  altogether,”  I beg  of  you,  my 
young  countrymen;  fince  although  the  good 
breeding  of  thofe  you  treat  thus  ungeneroufly 
prevents  them  from  recriminating,  they  fecretly 
feel  all  the  contempt  for  you  which  fuch  conduft 
excites,  and  it  imprefles  on  their  minds  an  indeli- 
ble idea  of  the  coarfenefs,  buffoonery,  and  inhofpi- 
taiitjrof  the  Britilh  nation. 

“ What  can  they  reafon  but  from  what  they  know  ?*' 

And  as  they  may  never  go  into  England  to  vin- 
dicate it  from  thefe  firft  impreffions,  and  may 
perhaps  avoid  mixing  with  mere  Englilh  travel- 
lers, after  the  firft  infults  have  been  received,  you 
are  in  effect  a depreciator  of  your  country,  and 
fcandalrze  it  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  el\imate  of 
every  other ! 


But 
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But  enough  of  this : and  enough  of  Amfier- 
, dam.  The  lovely  feafon  invites  me  to  range 
abroad,  farther  a-field,  and  in  my  irregular,  but 
I hope  not  unpleafant  way,  to  mark  other  places. 
My  purpofe  is  now  to  go  once  again  higher  up 
the  country ; again  to  traverfe  the  pleafant  regions 
of  Guelderland;  to  circle  Weftphalia,  to  pene- 
trate into  Germany,  and  in  all,  to 

“ Try  What  the  open,  what  the  coverts  yield.  * 

I invite  you  to  accompany  me  with  my  whole 
affe&ionate  heart. 

Come  then  my  friend,  my  genius  come  along; 
and  may  every  good  and  pleafant  thing  attend  us 
on  the  way. 


LETTER  LVL 


TO  THE  SAME, 


And  the  way  is  literally  ftrewed  over  with 
flowers.  A journey  through  Holland  in  that  part 
bf  the  year  when 


<(  Nature  all 

**  Is  blooming  and  benevolent  like  thee/* 
H H % 
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is  a journey  or  rather  a voyage,  for  you  go  by- 
water,  by  the  fide  of  a garden  in  which  nature  has 
done  all  the  foil  allows,  and  art  has  fupplied  her 
deficiencies  a's  far  as  it  is  pofiible.  But  it  is  a very 
curious  matter,  and  worthy  of  remark,  to  fee  as 
you  go  on  higher  land,  how  art  declines  and  nature 
afferts  h'erfelf ; I mean  as  to  vegetable  beauties.  In- 
duftry  and  toil,  whofe  ftrong  and  ingenious  hands 
have  wrought  fuch  wonders  in  the  Provinces  of 
Holland,  Utrecht,  Sec.  appear  to  be  mere  lookers 
on  in  neighbouring  places.  The  flat  but  flourifhing 
lowland  gradually  rifes  to  an  hillock,  the  hillock 
fwells  to  a hill,  and  the  hill  fpreads,  as  you  pais 
onward,  to  a mountain ; the  regular  alley  of  trees 
yields  to  the  luxuriant  hedge  rows ; thefe  give 
place  to  the  fublimer  woodland,  and  that  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  almofi  immeafurable  forefts : the 
flow  and  fmooth  canals  of  Holland  improve  into 
the  running  brooks  of  Guelderland,  thefe  expand 
to  the  ample  lakes  of  the  adjoining  countries,, 
and  the  various  feene  is  clofed  by  the  ftupendous 
cataradls  of  Switzerland.  Different  profpe&s! 
and  a different  people ! but  a Supreme  Being  pre- 
sides over  each,  and  has  extended  his  benignity 
to  all.  Let  us  then 

**  Etch  the  profpeft  as  it  lies.” 

Refpetting  Dordrecht,  Gorcum,  Breda,  Bergen- 

op- 
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op-zoom,  &c.  I muft  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to 
the  numerous  books  in  which  they  are  very  juftly 
defcribed,  and  in  none  better  than  in  Peckam. 

I am  anxious  to  go  on  with  you  to  the  fairefc 
pofTeflions  of  the  Dutch  Republick,  over  and 
acrofs  which  I am  competent  to  be  your  guide 
on  the  ground  of  long  experience,  having  traverfed 
the  country  of  Guelderland — certainly  entitled 
to  the  epithet  of  the  faireft  pofieftion — feveral 
times  and  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

We  will  juft  ftop  by  the  way  to  take  an  anec- 
dote from  Dort.  At  that  town  is  a very  curious, 
and  I believe  hitherto  unpublifhed  cuftom  in  re- 
gard to  the  German  timber-merchants.  Thefe 
men  having  prepared  and  feafoned  their  wood, 
come  down  upon  it  along  the  bofoms  of  the 
Rhine  and  Maife.  It  forms  a train  of  immenfe 
rafts  fimply  tied  together,  and  on  the  furface  <pf 
thefe  planks  they  eredl  temporary  habitations  for 
the  accommodation  of  themfelves  and  families. 
Thus  they  fvvim  down  from  the  high  to  the  low 
countries  to  fell  their  timber,  for  which  on  their 
arrival  at  Dort  they  have  a certain  market.  This 
traffick  is  an  amufing  novelty;  for  in  defiance  of 
wind,  waves  or  weather,  all  ages  and  fexes,  from 
the  cradled  infants  to  the  great  grandfathers,  are 
on  float.  But  the  beft  part  of  the  bufinefs  is, 

h h 3 that 
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that  thefe  itinerant  Germans  having  vended  their 
dores,  and  converted  their  rafts  into  good  Dutch 
ducats,  feem  to  forget  they  have  any  other  habi- 
tation or  country,  fince  they  generally  continue 
to  idle  about  till  thofe  ducats,  indead  of  making 
the  tour  of  Germany,  remain  by  the  medium  of 
inn-keepers  in  Dutch  land,  as  if  unwilling  to 
emigrate  from  their  native  country,  or  to  tarry 
with  the  German  timber- merchants,  many  of 
whom  having  fpent  the  lad  diver  in  this  drolling 
way,  often  repair  themfelves  by  marrying  fome 
pretty  Dutch  woman,  who  can  pay  their  pafiage 
back  to  the  German  foreds ; where  they  hew  tim- 
ber with  great  indudry  till  the  feafon  of  idlenefs 
again  arrives. 

Of  the  Duchy  of  Guelderland  I have  in  a for- 
mer letter  given  you  a general  charader.  But 
our  particular  attention  is  due  to  its  principal 
towns ; thefe  are  Arnheim  and  Nimeguen,  whofe 
environs  and  appertaining  villages  will  employ  the 
lovers  of  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  with  many 
a day  of  pleafant  obfervation. 

The  interior  parts  of  this  very  agreeable  Duchy 
are  amongd  the  many  things  dighted  by  pod-hade 
travellers.  Nimeguen,  indeed,  one  of  its  capitals, 
as  being  in  the  dired  route  of  Wedphalia  and 

Ger- 
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Germany,  forces  itfelf  upon  the  notice  of  the  mod 
rapid  traveller,  who  therefore  informs  you  that  it 
is  a rich,  ancient  and  populous  town ; that  the 
market-place  and  dreet  to  which  it  belongs  is 
remarkable  for  its  extent,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
furrounding  buildings,  efpecially  the  church  towers 
and  deeples  of  St.  Etienne,  by  which  it  is  ter- 
minated. The  town-houfe  alfo  being  amongd 
the  palpable  objedts,  is  defcribed  by  the  heroes 
of  the  whip  and  fpur  as  a magnificent  drudture, 
ornamented  with  the  datues  of  the  emperors  j and 
laftly,  we  gather  from  the  fame  hafty  authors,  that 
the  garrifon  is  in  confiderable  force,  in  the  bed 
repair,  and  that  it  is  worth  a dranger’s  while  who 
has  time  to  fpare,  and  is  not  fatigued  widi  his 
journey,  to  take  a droll  round  the  bulwarks  while 
the  kettle  is  boiling,  or  the  beef-deak  drefling. 

I can  witnefs  the  truth  of  all  this ; but  he  who 
mounts  his  korfe,  or  throws  himfelf  into  his  car- 
riage with  having  feen  only  thefe  daring  objects, 
and  then  dafhing  right  on  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  enriched  as  both  Tides 
are  with  charming  little  villages  and  countries, 
will  lofe  what  is  well  worth  looking  for.  Of  thefe 
however  in  their  place. 

Nimeguen  is  celebrated  in  the  hidory  of  modern 
Europe  for  being  the  place  where  the  Congrefs 
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of  Plenipotentiaries  afTembled  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1678,  between  Spain,  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  Augufl  10th;  and 
between  the  Empire  and  France,  and  the  Empire 
and  Sweden  on  the  3d  of  Feb.  1679.  The  medi- 
ators on  the  part  of  the  Pope  and  Great  Britain, 
were  Aloife  Bevilagua,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Temple.  The  ambafladors 
of  the  Emperor  were  the  Count  de  Goes,  Bifhop 
of  Gurck ; and  the  Counts  de  Kinfki  and  Straet- 
man.  Thofe  of  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  the  United  States  were  men  of  equal 
rank  and  abilities.  We  find  the  eminent  name  of 
Colbert  amongft  the  reprefentatives  of  France. 

TheNimeguens,  in  confequence  of  this  meeting, 
had  the  addrefs  to  procure  for  their  town  more 
folid  advantages  than  are  derived  from  the  empty 
difiinction  of  the  figning  a treaty  of  peace,  even 
though  of  importance  to  Europe.  The  States- 
General  contrived  to  ratify  the  faid  treaty  by 
fetting  on  foot  a fubfcription,  which  wasfoon  filled 
by  the  afTembled  parties,  to  repair  the  injuries 
they  had  contributed  to  bring  upon  the  town  at 
the  fiege  which  it  fuftained  a few  years  before. 
By  this  means  a demand  of  fifty-five  millions  of 
florins,  which  this  town  mull  otherwife  have  paid 
By  ftipulation  to  the  French,  was  done  away. 

Numerous 
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Numerous  are  the  readets  who  would  be  fur- 
prized  were  I to  aflure  them,  that  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  territory  known  by  the  name  of  Guelder- 
land  is  replete  with  not  only  the  beautiful  but  the 
fublime  of  nature ; that  the  lovelieft  vallies  are 
under  fhelter  of  the  moft  magnificent  hills  ; that 
thefe  extend  in  a chain  which  fometimes  is  bathed 
in  the  clouds  from  one  end  of  the  Province  to 
the  other ; the  moft  romantick  foliage  and  fcenery 
luxuriating  above,  and  a delicious  branch  of  the 
Meufe,  or  of  the  Rhine  flowing  beneath — the 
intermediate  vallies  and  plains  on  a dry,  elevated 
and  plentiful  foil,  filled  with  flocks,  herds  and 
game ; and  enriched  by  towns,  villas,  caftles  and 
hamlets,  that  to  a well-tempered  traveller  would 
give  the  fenfation  of  pleafure,  to  perceive  with  what 
an  equal  hand  the  God  of  nature  has  been  the 
God  of  all;  and  to  even  a grudging  traveller, 
muft  extort  a confeflion  that  it  is  not  for  Providence 
to  copy  the  vices  of  felfifh  mortals,  but  for  felfifh 
mortals  to  imitate  the  bounties  of  Providence. 
For  my  own  part,  I confefs  to  you,  I never  look  at 
thefe  bleflings  bellowed  on  my  fellow- creatures 
in  a foreign  land,  without  feeling  my  heart 
at  once  enlarged  and  bettered  by  the  view. 
I have  a feeling  on  this  fubje£l  I anxioufly  wifti 
I could  defcribe  to  you,  but  the  fenfation  is  too 
ftrong  for  language ; at  leaft  for  my  powers  of 
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defcription.  In  traverfing  a new  country,  as  its 
beauties  rife  to  my  view,  I confider  each  of  thofe 
beauties  as  fo  many  frefti  arguments  for  my  admi- 
ration of  the  great  and  good  beftower : I confider  a 
traveller  as  having  even  better  opportunities  than 
other  men  to  become  con verfant  with  his  beneficent 
works.  Warmed  with  this  idea,  I have  beheld  with 
ardent  eyes,  and  felt  with  an  adoring  heart,  the 
furrounding  fcenes.  I have  all  my  life  read  and 
heard  of  the  high  enjoyment  derived  from  the 
idea  of  property;  fimply  and  independently  of 
the  real  comforts,  or  benefits,  which  fuch  property 
affords.  I have  been  told  of  the  exquifite  fatis- 
fa&ion  with  which  a man  walks  over  a fpacious 
garden,  or  an  extenfive  meadow,  from  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  their  being  upon  his  own  ground ; and 
I have  been  informed  like  wife  that  the  human 
heart  warms  with  more  chearing  influence  amongfl: 
the  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  rural  charms  that 
are  difplayed  in  that  foil  where  it  firft  began  to 
beat,  than  in  j&ny  other  clime.  Of  the  truth 
of  thefe  aflertions  I know  nothing.  I have  never 
been  in  pofleflion  of  fine  fields  or  gardens,  except 
as  a mere  yearly  renter ; and  therefore  cannot  fpeak 
to  the  wonderful  delights,  that  are  faid  to  proceed 
from  the  commanding  idea,  that  I was  Lord  of  the 
lmd,  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  herds,  the  flocks,  &:c. 
,&c.  Nor  have  I refled  long  enough  in  the  place, 
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or  nation  that  gave  me  birth,  nor  been  fufficiently 
happy  in  it  to  make  me  think  with  fome  (I  fufpect 
affected)  patriots,  that  even  mifery  and  inconve- 
nience at  home  are  better  than  comfort  and  accom- 
mpdation  abroad.  Yet  I am  not  infenfible  on 
general  principles  to  the  pleafing  refledion  that 
my  countrymen  refide  in  a fair  land,  that  it  isjuftly 
celebrated  for  arts  and  arms,  and  protected  by 
wholefomelaws.  Neither  on  particular  principles, 
am  I without  a fond  confolation  that  the  friends, 
from  whom  fate  or  fortune  feparates  me,  enjoy 
all  the  above  privileges,  added  to  the  fame  and 
diftindion  which  their  own  talents  or  virtues 
fecure.  But  this  is  too  broad  a fatisfadion  to  give 
me  the  fenfation  of  having  a landed  intereft  in 
that  country,  and  luxuriating  in  the  idea  that  I am 
the  proprietor  of  fo  many  thoufand  of  its  acres. 
I fear  unlefs  I were  to  liberalize  this  fenfation, 
by  fuppofing  it  arofe  chiefly  from  the  idea  fuch 
ample  pofleflions  gave  of  afiifting  thofe  who  had 
more  caufe  to  thank  nature  than  fortune — I fear, 
I fay,  my  dear  friend,  that  unlefs  I were  to  fup- 
pofe  this,  which  I doubt  would  be  fomewhat  too 
candid,  that  to  defcend  to  the  feeling  of  valuing 
a tree,  a park,  a garden,  or  any  other  natural 
beauty,  becaufe  by  purchafe  or  birth-right  it  was 
my  own , 1 muft  very  much  narrow  my  prefent 
fenfations.  As  it  is,  I afcend  the  mountains  at 
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home  or  abroad,  and  fee  from  them,  with  real  joy, 
the  (miles  of  nature,  the  riches  of  induftry,  or 
wonders  of  art,  which,  I hope,  render  tens  of 
thoufands  as  happy  as  myfelf. 

If  half  of  them  are  as  pleafed  with  the  pofleflion 
as  I with  the  prolpecl,  they  are  delighted  indeed. 
It  never  enters  into  my  mind' — thefe  are  not  mine — 
a thought  which  is  enough  to  darken  the  fun,  and 
envelope  the  whole  lcene.  I even  derive  gratifi- 
cation from  knowing  that  the  view  which  at  the 
moment  regales  me,  is  only  a fpeck,  a fpan,  in 
the  great  fyftem  of  human  felicity,  or,  at  leaft,  the 
materials  of  felicity.  I pafs  the  boundary  of  this 
ample  profpfcdt,  but  find  no  boundary  to  the  feli- 
city : other  fcenes,  another  people  to  enjoy  them, 
but  an  equal  abundance  of  the  materials.  I ex- 
pand my  refearch  yet  further,  and  find  ftill  reafon 
to  congratulate  human  nature,  and  myfelf  as 
fpedtator  of  the  various  good  appointed  for  it.  I 
look  into  a fine  territory,  and  hail  the  pofifeffors 
of  it.  I furvey  a majeftick  wood,  and  fo  far  from 
appropriating  a fingle  twig  or  leaf  of  it,  I am 
grateful  to  the  owner,  for  cultivating  it.  I love  it 
for  itfelf,  and  I love  it  for  the  God  that  made  it  fo 
fair.  If  imagination  fometimes  creates  a foreft, 
or  a flower  of  her  own,  or  builds  me  up  a man- 
fion  or  (as  I have  fomewhere  elfe  faid)  places  me 
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a cottage  in  any  country,  and  puts  into  it  what 
furniture  and  what  inhabitants  fhe  knows  her 
votary  belt  approves,  that  is  quite  another  matter, 
and  that  is  certainly  poetical  property  ; but  for 
coveting  other  men’s  goods,  in  any  other  way,  or 
in  any  other  place,  through  all  the  works  of  created 
nature,  I never  did,  nor  ever  fhall.  And  I do  not 
believe  I could  walk  in  the  grounds  of  an  enemy, 
fee  his  flowers  in  bloom,  or  his  fruits  in  bearing, 
without  plucking  a canker  from  the  one,  or  a ilug 
from  the  other,  if  I found  them  in  my  way. 

Bleflfed  be  your  fejour  in  Guelderland,  my 
friend.  If  the  vapours  of  Holland,  and  her  low 
lands  fhould  have  relaxed  your  frame,  or  feized 
your  fpirits,  here  you  may  brace  the  one,  and 
invigorate  the  other.  Deviate  into  the  fequeftered 
paths  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  cluttering 
' villages  that  make  dire&iy  to  the  heart,  by  the 
medium  of  peculiar  neatnefs  and  fimplicity  j for 
here  nature  begins  to  refume  herfelf ; in  Holland 
fhe  was  often  obliged  to  yield  to  art.  If  you  keep 
the  dired  roads,  they  will  guide  you  to  many 
noble  towns,  and  highly  ornamented  countries. 
In  either  path,  I repeat,  blefled  may  you  be. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

ONE  of  the  main  roads  will  take  you 

to  Arnheim  ; a town  which  rivals  Nimeguen  in 

beauty,  and  furpafles  it  in  fituation. 

* 

It  is  a pretty  curious  fad,  that  a flranger  cannot 
come  into  this  place,  or  go  out  of  it,  without 
paying  for  his  exit  and  entrance.  In  the  fpace  of 
half  a league,  there  are  half  a dozen  bridges 
raifed  over  as  many  canals.  At  each  of  thefe  you 
pay  a pafifage  money ; the  firffc  takes  a half-penny* 
the  fecond  a penny,  and  fo  on  in  a rifing  feries  j 
the  fixth  payment  carries  you  to  the  great  gate, 
at  which  you  are  flopped  by  a worthy  perfon  who 
has  another  demand  on  you : and  whether  on  foot 
or  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  you  muft  pay 
your  quota.  As  this  was  the  firft  time  I had  been 
afked  to  pay  for  the.ufe  of  my  legs,  I thought  it 
worth  while  to  inquire  the  reafon,  and  was  told 
that  I had  the  honour  to  pay  at  all  thefe  bridges, 
for  the  good  of  the  Republick,  and  by  order  of  the 
States.  I bowed  and  paffed  on  to  my  hotel,  where 
I had  fcarce  time  to  felicitate  myfelf  on  having 
contributed  my  mite  to  the  Republick  ere  mine 
hoft  of  the  Golden  Eagle  (the  befl  inn  of  Arn- 
heim) 
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heim)  prefented  me  with  a book  and  pen,  to  an- 
nounce my  name,  quality,  object  of  travel,  how 
long  I purpofed  to  remain  in  town,  and  which  of 
its  inhabitants  could  fpeak  to  my  chara&er.  By 
the  bye,  all  thefe  demands  are  made  in  Dutch, 
and  if  your  landlord  cannot  interpret,  you  muft 
make  it  out  as  you  can ; for  your  anfwer  to  every 
queftion  muft  be  given  in  to  the  magiftrates,  early 
the  next  morning.  The  interrogatories  here  are : — - 

De  Naam  ? 

Woonplaats  ? 

Qualiteit  of  Beroep  ? 

Van  waar  gekoomen  ? 

Hoe  lang  blyve  ? 

By  wie  hier  of  Elders  in  de  Provintie  bekend  ? 

This  being  a pretty  general  cuftom  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I fhould  not  have  noticed  it  but  for  the 
abruptnefs  with  which  it  was  done;  and  being 
fomewhat  weary,  I wifhed  to  get  a quiet  pot  of 
tea,  before  I wrote  down  my  hiftory ; unlefs,  faid 
I to  the  landlord,  you  fhould  be  of  opinion  it  may 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Republick  and  the  States- 
General,  that  I fhould  give  an  account  of  myfelf 
before.  The  Republick,  anfwered  my  hoft,  is 
always  happy  to  receive  ftrangers,  and  to  know 
who  they  are,  what  they  come  for,  how  long  they 
remain,  and  where  they  are  going;  and  the  fooner 

the 
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the  chief  magiftrates  are  made  acquainted  with 
all  this  the  better.  Then  my  information  {hall  be 
concife,  complete,  and  immediate.  I come  to 
pick  up  what  I can  find  in  other  countries,  and 
carry  it  off  to  my  own.  I have  already  gone  half 
the  world  over  with  the  like  view  $ and  before  I get 
home,  fhall  perhaps  traverfe  the  other  half.  There 
was  lbmething  in  this  account  which  my  landlord 
did  not  like.  He  faftened  a ftrong  fufpicion  on  the 
declaration,  that  I was  come  to  pick  up  and  carry 
off  what  I could  find.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the 
evening,  a gentleman  of  the  place,  to  whom  I was 
known,  cleared  me  up  to  the  good  man’s  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  he  afterwards  made  ample  amends  for 
his  over-hafly  fufpicions. 

He  told  me  what  was  worthy  of  remark,  both 
in  his  town  and  neighbourhood.  He  advertifed 
me  of  a book  in  which  were  fet  down  and  printed 
the  prices  of  baggage,  carriages,  boats,  and  poft- 
horfes,  by  which  extortion  was  rendered  impofiible. 
He  told  me  I was  within  a day's  walk  or  morning 
ride  of  feveral  very  beautiful  villas,  and  he  ordered 
his  little  fon  to  write  me  down,  as  well  a direction 
to,  as  a defcription  of  thefe : “ -When  you  have  got 
“ out  of  the  town-gate,”  faid  the  little  fellow, 
“you  will  fee  a long  avenue  of  trees,  which  you 
6e  muff  walk  under,  and  when  you  get  to  the  end  of 
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ec  this  long  avenue,  you  will  fee  two  roads,  you  muft 
“ take  the  left,  and  whenyou  have  walked  another 
“ quarter  of  an  hour,  you  will  fee  a fine  inn,  and  on 
cc  the  other  fide  of  this  fine  inn  you  will fee  Claarem- 
<c  beck*  and  then  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
“ you  will  fee  Angleflein;  and  when  you  have  got 
€C  to  Angleflein,  then  go  flraight  forward  till  you 
<f  come  to  Renfindale,  where  there  is  another 
“ good  inn,  from  whence  you  have  but  a fhort 
walk  to  Belljoen ; and  when  you  fee  Belljoen> 
cc  you  fhould  go  to  the  inn  called  the  Brouverye, 
u and  there  you  will  learn  the  way  to  Backheufen, 
cc  which  is  the  mofl  beautiful  of  all.,,  My  in- 
flrudlor  was  but  eight  years  old  ; and  though  his 
account  was  fomething  like,  fC  Walk  in  gentle- 
<c  men,  and fee  what  you  jhall  feef'  it  was  done  with 
fo  hearty  a good-will,  and  fo  many  apologies  for 
bad  French,  and  fo  well-natured  an  offer  of  his 
little  felf,  to  prevent  my  fuffering  by  his  igno- 
rance, that  it  abundantly  atoned  for  the  behaviour 
of  his  father  on  my  firfl  coming  into  the  houfe. 

My  young  diredlor,  however,  who  had  more  of 
the  French  courtefy  (I  fpeak  of  France  when  it 
was  a nation)  than  of  the  French  language,  made 
a fmall  miflake  in  putting  the  word  gauche,  where 
he  fhould  have  written  droit > by  which  I was  car-* 
ried  a good  hour’s  walk  out  of  my  tradl,  and  for 
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which  I return  him  my  hearty  thanks,  being 
thereby  conduced  into  fome  of  the  mod  delight- 
ful bye- walks,  nooks,  and  corners  of  N ature.  I 
might  have  driven  along  the  main  road  for  a 
month  together,  without  fo  much  as  fufpefling 
thofe  fweetly-fequeftered  beauties  were  fo  near  at 
hand. 

And  now  my  good  reader,  if  perad venture  thou 
art,  like  myfelf,  mailer  of  thy  time,  and  a delibe- 
rate traveller,  let  me  fugged  to  thee  the  fupreme 
iatisfaftion  of  now  and  then  lofing  thy  way ; fince 
by  fuch  accidents  thou  wilt  fometimes  find,  at 
every  devious  dep,  a rich  reward  for  thy  wander- 
ings. Indeed  I would  advife  thee  (where  the 
general  courfe,  fituation,  and  profpedl  of  a coun- 
try infures  thee  a beauty  of  nature  go  were  thou 
wilt)  to  ride  or  walk,  contrary  to  the  indruflions 
thou  mayed  have  received,  incontinently  turning 
to  the  right  when  thou  art  deiired  to  keep  the  left, 
and  vice  verja . If  thou  had  never  tried,  there  is 
no  convincing  thee  of  the  enchanting  fcenes  which 
a dull  regular  right-on  journey  makes  thee  pafs. 
For  my  own  part  being,  as  thou  had  feen  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  wanderings,  in  the  habit  of  holding 
long  and  audible  conventions  with  myfelf,  when 
perhaps  there  is  neither  an  human  creature,  nor 
the  habitation  of  one  within  a league  of  me,  and 
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when  warmly  engaged  in  the  queftion  and  anfwer 
of  fuch  felf-fuftained  dialogues,  I often  take  the 
left  for  right,  and  the  right  for  left  without  know- 
ing it.  My  difcourfe,  however,  being  ufually  on 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I lofe  none  of  them  by  thefe 
errors,  but  am  upon  the  whole  a gainer.  It  is 
true  I have  frequently  been  benighted,  but  then  I 
have  found  an  inn,  a public  houfe,  or  a private 
one,  or  a cot,  and  all  thefe  have  commonly  been 
prolifick  of  adventures  either  for  good  or  evil,  or 
a mixture  of  both:  new  fcenes  have  prefented 
themfelves ; new  charadlers  $ and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  next  day  I have  got  by  fome  other  cut  (which 
is  another  novelty)  into  the  main  road.  I glean 
every  inch  of  the  way,  and  on  coming  home,  add 
fomething  to  my  fheaf : Or  if  you  fhould  ftray 
very  far  out  of  the  beaten  path,  you  will  always 
meet  fomebody  good  natured  enough  to  fhew  you 
the  way  back.  For  inftance : by  the  mifdirec- 
tion  of  my  little  guide  I deviated  a league.  I 
heard  the  found  of  an  axe  in  the  middle  of  a 
foreft,  juft  at  the  opening  of  four  different  great 
roads  cut  through  the  faid  foreft.  I took  that 
from  whence  the  found  feemed  to  come.  But 
the  found  foon  led  me  through  numberlefs  ver- 
dant difficulties,  and  leafy  labyrinths, which,  though 
far  from  being  unpleafant,  conveyed  me  to  the 
thickeft  parts  of  the  wood.  On  a fudden,  the 
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found  of  the  axe  ceafed,  and  I was  without  any 
guide  at  all : 

“ Where  woods  immeafurably  fpread 
Seem’d  length’ning  as  I went/* 

I wandered  about  for  fome  time,  before  I recol- 
lected that  I could  occafion  a found  as  well  as  the 
axe.  I raifed  my  voice  to  its  extent.  Had  I 
whifpered  it  muft  have  been  heard,  for  within  a 
few  paces  the  woodman,  who  had  been  felling  tim- 
ber, was  fitting  upon  a tree  he  had  juft  cut -down; 
and  converting  it  both  into  a feat  and  table,  was 
eating  his  mid-day  meal : this  confifted  of  very- 
dark  brown  bread,  a bunch  of  radifhes,  and  a 
lump  of  cheefe ; of  all  which  he  invited  me  to 
partake,  and  in  a manner  that  to  refufe  would  have 
been  churlifh.  Befides  I had  rambled  about,  like 
the  babes  of  the  wood,  till  I was  hungry.  After 
my  repaft,  the  hofpitable  forefter,  with  an  urbanity 
that  would  have  thrown  luftre  on.  'the  dweller  in  a 
palace,  conduced  me  to  the  fide  of  the  wood;  and 
there,  not  having  fufficient  confidence  in  his  expla- 
nations, or  in  the  fpecimens  I gave  of  a knowledge 
in  his  language,  he  took  my  cane,  (which,  how- 
ever, he  returned  with  a bow  almoft  in  the  fame 
moment,  as  if  fenfible  he  had  in  a manner  com- 
mitted an  outrage  on  his  former  courtefy)  then 
ufing  his  fingers  as  a compafs,  he  drew  a correCt 
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map  of  my  route  upon  the  fand ; by  means  of 
which  I was  as  perfedt  a mailer  of  the  geography 
of  my  intended  excurfion,  as  if  Cooke,  Kitchen, 
or  Sanby,  thofe  celebrated  mappids,  had  made 
out  my  chart. 

There  was  fo  much  natural  good-will,  and 
good-breeding  in  the  fervices  of  this  man  of  the 
woods,  that  as  he  drew  the  lines  of  direction,  my 
heart  warmed  towards  him.  I gave  my  hand 
to  raife  him  from  the  ground,  on  which  he  kneeled 
to  draw  his  indrudtions ; and  as  I bade  him  adieu, 
I felt  that  comfortlefs  fenfation  which  has  fo 
often  accompanied  me  in  my  journey  through  the 
world,  when  I have  taken  leave  of  the  kind  and 
courteous,  whom  accident  has  thrown  into  my 
path,  but  whom  the  chances  are  againd  my  ever 
meeting  again.  The  longed  paffage  of  life  is 
fhort  i and  one  fees  in  travelling  it  many  objedls, 
and  catch  glimpfes  of  many  perfons  en  paffant^  to 
whofe  countenances,  converfe,  and  other  charms, 
we  mud  bid  mod  likely  an  eternal  farewell,  jud 
as  they  begin  to  intered  and  delight  us.  But  the 
pleafure  of  fuch  encounters,  tranfitory  as  they  are, 
have  a fweetnefs  that  foftens  the  regret  of  our  not 
being  able  to  enjoy  it  long.  My  advice  therefore 
is,  in  cafes  of  travel,  the  reverfe  of  that  given  in 
cafes  of  morality.  In  the  latter  we  are  very  pro- 
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perly  admonifhed  to  reje6t  the  crooked  path§ 
which  lead  to  vice,  even  though  ftrewed  with 
rofes,  and  to  perfift  in  the  ftraight  road  which 
condu&s  to  virtue,  though  furrounded  by  thorns. 
But  in  a journey  purely  to  fee  the  world,  “ and 

all  that  it  inherits,”  my  exhortation  is,  that  you 
quit  the  broad  right-on  way,  and  take  the  winding 
one.  For  inftance,  hadft  thou,  my  friend,  in  the 
deviations  of  half  a day,  met  nothing  more  than 
the  man  of  the  wood,  would  he  not  have  more 
than  paid  thee  for  thy  wanderings. 

Certainly  I have  in  my  perambulations  of  this 
day,  received  as  much  vernal  pleafure,  and  in  as 
great  variety  as  the  molt  ardent  lover  of  nature 
could  defire.  I performed  the  tour  my  obliging 
little  guide  had  defcribed,  infinitely  to  my  fatis- 
fa&ion;  and  on  my  regaining  Arnheim,  was  juft 
as  fatigued  as  is  confident  with  a found  and  quiet 
reft, 

I rofe  with  all  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning ; and 
yet  I feel  myfelf  at  a lofs  how  to  make  you  a par- 
taker of  my  gratified  heart  5 having,  as  you  know, 
a fettled  diflike  to  all  formal  accounts : 

<c  Where  pure  defcription  holds  the  place  of  fenfe.” 

And  yet  it  is  impofiible  to  pafs  over  a feries 

of 
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of  very  beautiful  fcenery,  without  faying  fome- 
thing. 

Fir  ft,  however,  you  are  to  obferve  that  the 
country  itfelf,  I mean  this  part  of  Guelderland, 
does  not  admit  of  thofe  elevations  or  defcents 
which  chara&erize  the  land  betwixt  Nimeguen 
and  Utrecht.  You  meet  in  the  environs  of 
Arnheim,  no  catara&s  which,  impatient  of  con- 
troul,  burft  their  way  through  a thoufand  fiffures 
of  the  rocks ; you  perceive  no  mountains  which 
give  you  all  the  changing  feafons  as  you  afcend 
them  : at  their  bafe  the  foftnefs  of  the  fpring,  in 
their  centre  a glowing  fummer,  and  on  their 
fummit  a rigorous  winter.  But  you  have  abund- 
ance of  thofe  graceful  rifings  and  fallings,  that 
by  the  help  of  a little  art  afford  you  many  charm- 
ing landfcapes.  Travellers  of  every  defcription 
will,  in  the  walk  I have  taken,  find  amufement 
and  delight,  from  the  rifing  even  to  the  fetting 
of  the  fun.  Here  are  pi&ures  for  the  painter  and 
the  bard.  In  each  of  the  places  is  the  happieft 
clifpofition  of  the  evergreens,  and  the  whole  view 
is  enriched  by  cottages,  convents,  churches,  mills, 
and  turrets:  hufbandmen  and  women  at  work ; 
children  fpread  over  the  ground  in  fport,  fheep 
at  pafture  : bloffoms  of  all  colours,  flowers  of 
ail  fragrance  i the  Rhine  flowing  on  one  fide,  the 
1 1 4 Maefe 
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Maefe  on  the  other,  with  numberlefs  intermediate 
ftreams,  brooks,  and  rivulets,  meandring  through 
the  verdure.  To  thefe  the  poet  would  be  able  t<\ 
defcribe  in  his  numbers,  what  cannot  be  fo  ford* 
bly  impreffed  by  the  mailer  of  the  pencil ; the 
harmony' of  nightingales*,  which  are  even  in 
flights  throughout  Guelderland.  Indeed  they  are 
here  too  numerous  for  poetry;  for  they  echo  each 
other  in  fuch  rapid  refponfes,  and  the  charm  is  fo 
i nee  flan  t,  that  a young  votary  of  the  mufe  would 
have  more  Philomelas  than  he  knew  well  how 
to  manage.  Indeed  they  are  in  this  country, 
in  too  great  quantity  for  a profeman;  for 
the  note  of  one  runs  into  that  of  a fecond,  the 
fecond  into  a third,  and  fo  on,  that  they  put  each 
other  out  of  tune,  and  produce  rather  a clamour 
than  a concord.  I think,  verily,  I heard  in  this 
little  tour  as  many  of  thefe  celebrated  fong- 

* It  would,  for  inftance,  be  impoflible  for  painting  to  colour 
with  half  the  richnefs  or  melancholy  fweetnefs  with  which  poetry 
has  tinted  the  Nightingales  of  Shaw  or  Laura  Marit* ; in  proof 
of  which  I have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  poems  of  either  of 
thofe  charming  writers : It  would  be  fuperfiuous  to  quote  what 
the  world  has  literally  got  by  heart.  Allow  me,  however,  to 
preferve  in  our  correfpondence,  by  way  of  poftfeript,  in  verfe, 
fome  lines  lefs  known,  and  which,  under  the  proud  name  of 
Petrarch,  (but  ufed  only  to  alfort  with  that  of  Laura,)  were 
defigned  to  exprefs  my  fenfe  of  Mrs,  Robinfon’s  beautiful  com- 
pofition* 
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fters,  as  would  have  added  a nightingale  to  half 
the  groves  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  would  travellers 
of  a tender  complexion,  fail  to  find  fomething 
in  keeping  with  their  feeling.  There  are  bowers 
of  mofs,  arbours  of  the  thickeft  verdure,  and 
hermitages  of  the  profoundeft  fequedration  : and 
if  peradventure,  as  in  parties  of  pleafure  fuch 
painful  things  occur,  any  two  perfons,  whether  of 
the  fame  or  of  a different  fex,  whether  fingle  or 
married,  wifh  for  the  relief  of  a little  abfence  from 
each  other,  it  is  but  taking  the  right  path  when 
the  other  goes  to  the  lefc,  (for  they  are  very  art- 
fully connedted,  fo  as  to  render  the  feparation 
iinperceived)  and  I will  enfure  to  both  the  felicity 
of  at  lead  an  hour's  refpite  from  the  fmalled 
hazard  of  their  coming  near  each  other. 

/ ■ 

In  this  general  defcription  I include  the  general 
beauties  of  the  feveral  places  already  mentioned, 
as  the  objedts  of  my  ambulation,  viz.  Clarembec, 
Rofindaie,  Belljoin,  and  Bacheufen.  A few  parti- 
culars mud  however  be  noted.  The  dwelling- 
houfe  of  Rofindaie,  whofe  other  beauties  are  fo 
manifold,  and  in  fuch  good  tade,  has  its  founda- 
tion in  water,  not  a running  dream,  not  a flowing 
river,  but  a filthy,  difcoloured,  danding  pool — a 
fault  common  to  the  very  bed  houfes,  and  even 
palaces  of  the  Republick  y and  what  is  ftranger 

dill. 
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ftill,  confidered  as  an  advantage.  I might  men- 
tion too,  as  a counterpart  to  this,  the  misfhapen 
and  outre  paintings  of  gods  and  goddefTes,  fifh 
and  game,  fruit  and  fhell-work,  in  one  of  the 
mod  fpacious  pavilions  of  the  faid  Rofindale. 
This  pavilion  is  alfo  ornamented,  or  if  you  pleafe 
cnerated  with  urns  and  vafes,  and  ftatues  fo  ill 
aborted,  and  fo  clofe  together,  that  it  has  rather 
the  air  of  a done  mafon’s  or  datuary’s  fhop  and 
warehoufe,  than  of  a nobleman’s  fummer-houfe. 
But,  indeed,  all  Dutch  embellifhments  exhibit  a 
falfe  tade  and  clumfy  genius.  At  Bacheufen, 
however,  are  objects  that  would  find  their  way  to 
your  “ heart  of  hearts.”  From  a path  almod 
open  to  an  extenfive  country,  you  enter  into  a 
grove  of  evergreens,  which,  by  a very  fkilful  gra- 
dation, take  a deeper  hue  in  your  progrefs.  The 
fird  five  or  fix  hundred  yards  the  foliage  is  of 
young  fir,  which  gives  a tender  kind  of  fhade,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  path  begins  to  darken,  the 
trees,  which  are  dill  of  fir  but  of  greater  age, 
being  more  lofty  and  venerable.  Prefently  you 
come  to  a double,  then  a treble  row  of  thefe  on 
each  fide.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  farther  on, 
the  fhade  becomes  fo  thick  that  twilight  overtakes 
you.  You  are  alarmed  ; your  dep  is  awed  ; you 
hden.  The  wind  blowing  through  the  firs,  in 
fuch  a place,  gives  the  found  of  heavy  human 
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Cghing,  when,  urged  by  a wifh  to  regain  the  day, 
and  prefling  onward,  you  are  precipitated  into  an 
abyfs  fo  profound,  and  are  furrounded  by  fuch 
melancholy  foliage,  as  wraps  you  in  almod  utter 
darknefs,  even  in  the  noon  of  day.  The  trees  in 
this  part  are  cyprefs,  the  growth  of  feveral  cen- 
turies, and  the  underwood  below  is  of  the  dunned: 
jQirubs,  fo  interwoven  as  to  exclude  the  light.  You 
are  thus  in  tc  the  darknefs  that  may  b zfelij*  from 
which,  however,  a few  minutes  walking  relieves 
you.  You  come  into  a path,  where  the  fame  artful 
arrangement  of  foliage,  which  had  excluded  the 
fun- beams,  is  ufed  to  reftore  them.  The  greens 
are  at  firft  only  Jomewhat  lefs  dark,  the  livelier 
ftiades  fucceed— the  tints  foften  apace,  the  day 
returns,  and  you  are  touched  by  an  emotion  too 
mighty  and  fingular  for  the  pen,  at  lead  for  that  of 
your  affe&ionate  friend. 

PETRARCH, 

TO  * LAURA  MARIA , 

On  her  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,, 

O if  thy  penfive  mufe  can  tell. 

The  ftory  of  her  woes  fo  well  l 
If  thus  the  anguiih  of  thy  Lyre, 

Can  more  than  mirth’s  gay  notes  infpire  ? 


* Mrs.  Robinfon# 
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If  more  of  gentle  pity  lies. 

In  the  foft  magick  of  thy  fighs ; 

— If,-*  as  thy  plaintive  tale  we  hear. 

More  wifdom  Hows  with  ev’ry  tear, 1 
Than  ever  Joy’s  extatic  power. 

To  Folly  brought  in  Rapture’s  hour  ; 

If  thus  thy  tuneful  griefs  impart, 

A charm  that  melts  and  mends  the  heart : 
And  if,  as  found  the  trembling  ft  rings. 

Thy  Philomel  more  lofty  lings 
In  Laura’s  verfe  than  in  the  grove, 

Ev*n  on  the  night  {he  loft  her  love ; — 

Oh,  who  can  wilh  that  bird  or  thee. 

From  fuch  fweet  forrow  wholly  free  ? 

Or  who  that  heard  ye  once  complain, 
But’liftens  for  the  founds  again. 

Yet  who  that  fees  that  gentle  breaft. 

In  life’s  fair  prime  depriv’d  of  reft ; 

That  hears  thee  tell  in  truth-taught  lays, 

*e  How  full  of  grief  has  been  thy  days »** 

But  would  that  magick  verfe  forego. 

Could  filence  eafe  thy  weight  of  woe ! 

Yet  to  the  Mufe  fince  powers  belong, 
«-For  fuch  the  force  of  facred  fong ! — 

To  calm  Misfortune’s  troubles!  mien, 

And  give  the  “ patient  smile  ferene, 
fs  Till  by  its  bleft  and  chearing  ray," 
ff  The  clouds  of  forrow  fade  away,” 

O may  the  nightingale  and  thee. 

Still  fnare  our  tender  sympathy. 

Which,  join’d  to  thy  refponfive  ftrain. 

May  fteal  from  both  <(  the  Thom  of  Pain  P* 
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LETTER  L. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

T O the  beauteous  country  which  includes 
thefe  attra&ing  fpots,  I fhould  tell  you  that  you 
may  be  conduced  by  land  or  water,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  charm.  Your  route  by  the 

former  is  Harwich,  Helveotfluice,  Rotterdam, 

\ 

and  Nimeguen.  By  the  latter  you  embark  at 
Rotterdam,  and  are  carried  on  the  bofom  of  the 
Maefe,  even  to  the  places  deferibed  : your  paffage 
to  which  in  the  fummer-time  is  replete  with  beau- 
tiful feenery  : but  let  me  apprize  you  of  the  necef- 
fity  there  is  to  go  by  the  public  barges,  and  not 
in  one  of  the  private  bye* trading  boats.  It  is  the 
more  effential  for  you  to  know  this,  as  there  are 
perfons  at  the  water’s  edge  lying  in  wait  literally 
to  take  you  in,  under  pretence  of  their  failing 
diredtly.  Your  being  feduced  by  this  appearance 
of  accommodation,  may  fubjedt  you  to  numbeif- 
lefs  inconveniencies ; befides  paying  for  them  dou- 
ble the  money,  which,  in  the  vulgar  boats,  would 
be  demanded  of  you  for  the  beft  treatment. 

Having  mentioned  Rotterdam,  I will  here 
offer  you  two  circumftances,  which,  though  glean- 
ed long  fince,  were  omitted  when  I gave  you  a 
■ particular  account  of  that  populous  place. 
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I was  there  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  day  which 
is  commemorated  as  the  anniverfary  of  the  Stadt- 
holder’s  birth.  If  external  figns  were  always  ex- 
preffive  of  the  fad:,  a traveller  would  prefume  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  is  beloved  of  his  people  be- 
yond any  other  potentate  of  the  earth,  taking  the 
fhew  of  his  natal  day  as  a proof  of  it.  For  be- 
lides  the  common  ceremonies  of  firing  guns,  and 
other  compliments  of  courfe,  civil  or  military 
emblems  of  loyalty  were  difplayed,  wherever 
invention,  and  even  whim,  could  hang  them  out* 
All  the  vefTels  were  full  drefTed,  fore,  aft,  and 
midihip,  in  their  holiday  finery:  the  feftival  lite- 
rally went  off  with  flying  colours*  The  orange 
ribbon  was  not  only  in  every  hat,  cap,  and  bonnet 
of  his  Highnefs’s  human  fubjeds,  but  extended  to 
all  the  beftial  train  that  have  the  honour  to 
breathe  in  his  and  their  High  Mightiness*  Re- 
publick.  The  horfes*  heads,  tails,  manes,  chefts, 
and  fetlocks,  were  decorated  with  it;  nay,  the 
figure  of  the  Prince,  is  crammed  in  little  into 
the  buttons  of  their  coats,  and  flags  are  hoifted  on 
every  fteeple : even  the  venerable  figure  of  Eraf- 
mus,  which  flands  in  the  market-place,  is  moft 
ridiculoufly  be-oranged.  ’ A filleting  of  that  co- 
lour is  wreathed  round  his  hat,  or  rather  cap,  and 
fattened  by  an  orange- firing  under  his  nofe,  into 

the 
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the  noftriis  of  which  is  fluffed  orange-peeling: 
the  fafh  that  ties  the  robe  is  fringed  with  it;  the 
very  fleeves  of  his  gown  are  filled  with  real 
oranges,  and  his  fhoe-ftrings  are  drawn  into 
orange- bows.  Somebody  either  out  of  zeal  or 
waggery,  has  flopped  up  the  fage’s  mouth  with 
more  of  the  orange-peeling,  and  a capacious 
offering  of  that  fruit  covers  the  opened  folio  book 
which  he  holds  in  his  hands:  Whether  it  is  that 
volume  of  his  works  which  contains  the  celebrated 
treatife  on  Folly , I am  not  able  to  inform  you; 
but,  whatever  may  be  due  to  the  honours  of  the 
day,  it  would  be  a pity  fo  noble  a flatue  fhould 
be  thus  caricatured  more  than  once  in  the  year. 

It  is  however,  a pleafant  fight  to  furvey  from 
the  water,  in  a tour  round  the  canals,  the  barges 
of  pleafure,  and  thofe  of  trade,  all  dreffed  in  their 
bed  array:  the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  Repub- 
lick,  and  the  colours  of  the  Provinces  that  con- 
flitute  it,  brought  under  one  point  of  view;  many 
of  the  pendants  reaching  from  the  top-gallant- 
maft  head  to  the  river. 

How  far  thefe  appearances  are  real  indications 
.of  an  happy  or  contented  people,  is  not  now  the 
{pjeftion:  Permit  me  yet  a little  while  to  amufe 
you  with  more  peaceable  fubjedts. 
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To  return  to  Dutch  Guelderland.— No  one 
but  an  humble  gleaner  would  {loop  to  pick  up 
an  obfervation  on  a warming-pan , and  yet  two 
different  kinds  of  thefe,  in  the  two  different 
provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Guelderland,  have 
entertained  me  more  than  any  thing  in  which  the 
affections  are  not  engaged,  fince  I left  England. 

In  the  former  place  as  in  the  latter,  the  fevere 
weather  which  gloomed  on  my  firft  vifit  to  thefe 
fine  Provinces,  made  a warm  bed  amongft  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life : but  a warming-bed  pan  in  the 
Englifh  fafhion,  was  not  in  general  ufage,  and  the 
fubflitute  waswhimficai  enough — an  open  earthen 
pan,  full  of  living  afhes,  was  placed  in  an  earthen 
platter,  this  again  put  into  a large  wicker  cover, 
bafket  form,  not  unlike  a magpye’s  cage.  This 
complicated  machinery  was  placed  in  the  bed, 
where  it  remained  about  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  I was  to  freeze  in  expectation.  A fimple 
warming-pan  would  have  anfwered  a better  end 
in  half  a dozen  turns;  for  the  pertinency  of  in- 
filling on  its  ftaying  its  ufual  time,  againft  all 
the  arguments  I could  ufe  with  the  chamberlain, 
was  punifhed  by  his  fcorching  the  flieets,  which 
induced  mine  hoflefs  of  Utrecht  to  give  in  to 
that  monftrous  machine,  as  ffe  called  it,  an  Eng- 
lifh warming  pan. 


Farther 
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Farther  up  the  country  I was  treated  with  a 
yet  greater  curiofuy : this  was  no  other  than  a 
Seltzer  water-bottle  filled  with  boiling  materials  : 
What  was  to  be  done  with  this,  doft  thou  fuppofe, 
my  ingenious  reader  ? Why  it  was  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  bed  in  a very  regular  progrefs,  begin- 
ning at  the  head  and  ending  at  the  feet:  an  ope- 
ration that  took  up  at  leaft  twenty  minutes  alfo,  and 
with  good  attendance,  for  the  bottle  was  to  reft 
little,  and  be  rolled  much.  The  night  following, 
in  the  hope  of  fhortening  the  labour,  I ordered 
three  warming-bottles,  and  the  chambermaid  be- 
ing a goodnarured  girl,  complied  fmilingly  with 
my  demand.  One  was  placed  at  the  head,  a fe- 
cond  in  the  middle,  and  a third  at  the  feet.  I 
was  going  p exult  over  the  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity in  which  the  country  had  been  fo  long  in- 
volved, when  the  middle  warmer,  which  happened 
to  be  a common  wine  bottle,  loft  its  cork,  which 
dire  event  not  being  perceived  till  I had  fentaway 
the  maid,  telling  her  1 fhould  be  fome  time  undref- 
fing,  and  would  carefully  taK.e  out  the  bottles  when 
they  had  done  their  duty,  myfelf.  By  this  ma- 
noeuvre the  bed  was  inundated  juft  as  I ftepped 
into  it,  with  the  additional  agreement  of  my  being 
in  the  dark ; for  that  nothing  might  interrupt  the 
repofe  I promifed  myfelf,  I had  previoufly  put 
/)ut  rr?y  candjie.  This  was  a worie  calamity  to 
VOL.  XI.  K k.  me, 
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me,  at  leaft,  than  the  fcorched  ffieets ; but  putting 
both  together,  you  feel  the  difficulty  which  a tra- 
veller from  the  comfortable  realm  of  Great  Britain 
has  to  prevent  being  burned  or  drowned  in  his 
bed;  fince  he  is  thus  nightly  in  danger  betwixt 
fire  and  water. 

But  the  beds  themfelves  areobje&s  of  as  humo- 
rous fpeculation,  as  the  machines  by  which  they 
are  warmed.  There  is  a fcale  of  inconvenience 
and  abfurdity  in  them.  In  Holland  they  are  in- 
different, in  Guelderland  they  are  Worfe,  in  Weft- 
phalia  they  are  very  hard  upon  you,  and  in  Pruffia 
they  are  not  to  be  endured,  fcarcely  even  by  thofe 
who 

€t  Have  made  the  flinty  and  rough  couch  of  war 

“ Their  thrice-driven  bed  of  down,5* 

Aid  me  ye  powers,  who  pity  aching  bones,  to  de- 
fcribe  them  ! Befides  the  delightful  cuftom  of  fre- 
quently cramming  a family,  with  the  agreeable 
^circumftance  of  now  and  then  introducing  a ftran- 
ger  to  keep  you  company,  in  the  fame  room,  (this 
is  really  frequent  in  Germany,  and  you  may 
think  yourfelf  well  off  if  they  do  not  put  a being 
you  never  faw  before  into  your  bed,)  and  that  room 
feldom  a large  one ; it  is  no  abufe  of  a traveller’s 
privileges  to  affure  you,  that  three  of  their  beds  put 

together 
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together  do  not  more  than  make  up  what  in  Eng- 
land would  be  conlidered  as  a decent  bed  for  a 
man  and  his  wife.  Matter  of  fa6t  will  fan&ion  me 
to  defire  you  will  read  four  indead  of  three,  if  you 
penetrate  far  into  the  Auftrian  country.  Nor  is 
their  breadth  lefs  fcanty  than  their  length.  So 
far  from  being  ^t  your  eafe,  ftretched  out  into  your 
natural  dimenfions  and  proportions*  you  mud 
contradt:  yourfelf  into  one  half  of  your  natu- 
ral flze,  and  fometimes  curl  yourfelf  up  like 
the  curs  of  the  country.  In  the  Palatinate,  I 
was  once  abfolutely  thruft  into  fuch  a crib 
that  a well-grown  cat  would  have  been  only 
handfomely  accommodated  : and  for  me,  I was 
compelled  to  fold  myfelf  up  like  an  eel;  or  if  I 
were  even  to  lie  lengthways  from  fide  to  fide,  the 
matter  would  not  have  been  much  better,  as  even 
in  that  cafe  I mud  have  tucked  myfelf  into  a 
double,  as  if  tied  neck  and  heels  for  execution : you 
flounce  againd  the  foot  or  iideboards  at  every 
turn  ; and  if  to  be  relieved  from  committing  this 
outrage  and  aflault  on  yourfelf,  you  take  away 
either  of  thefe  barbarous  pieces  of  wood  which 
Aide  up  and  down,  you  incontinently  fall  out  of 
bed : And  that  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  bed  may 
be  uniformly  uncomfortable,  the  quilts,  blankets, 
and  fheets,  are  neither  broad  nor  long  enough  to 
keep  you  decently  covered  through  the  night,  ex- 

cept 
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cept  you  bundle  and  pack  yourfelf  up  in  the  afbf£- 
faid  manner,  and  are  befides  a very  found  and 
quiet  deeper  indeed  ; the  lead  reftleflfnefs,  though 
but  in  a dream,  would  deftroy  the  whole  economy 
of  your  bed,  and  on  waking  you  would  find  your* 
felf  in  a date  of  nature,  though  in  fieep  you  had 
fuppofed  yourfelf  arrayed  in  a birth-day  fuir. 

You  have  it,  neverthelefs,  in  mind,  that  I fpeak 
generally  of  Table  D'Hotes,  Taverns,  and  what  in 
thefe  countries  are,  with  too  much  compliment, 
called  good  private  lodgings.  In  private  houfes 
you  occafionally  find  in  thefe  countries  as  in  others, 
good  rooms,  good  fare,  good  beds,  and  good  com- 
pany. But  thofe  are  not  properly  fo  much  the 
objects  of  information  to  a traveller,  who  requires 
palling  accommodations  at  the  publick  inns  and 
private  lodgings.  Thefe  merit  the  chara&er  I 
have  given  them.  Indeed,  in  all  which  are  juftly 
called  the  comforts  of  life,  Holland,  Guelderland, 
Pruffia,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  are  fo- 
many  hundred  years  behind  us,  that  we  have  juft 
caufe  to  be  at  once  proud  and  grateful : proud  of 
our  happy  iftand,  and  grateful  for  the  benign  go- 
vernment under  which  it  flouriihes.  But  more 
of  this  in  its  place. 

! fhould  entertain  you  very  much  about  the 
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Jlofks  to  be  feen  in  the  United  States  of  Holland, 
as  that  how  they  are  lovers  of  Republicks,  and  to 
be  feen  only  in  countries  where. freedom  is  enjoyed, 
and,  4s  hoWy  they  are  even  there  only  birds  of 
pafiage ; vifttors,  not  natives  : and,  as  how , they 
hold  confultations  with  one  another  throughout 
all  the  Republick,  having  as  many  deputies  as  the 
refpeflive  Provinces  j and,  as  how3  it  is  fettled  at  a 
folemn  Synod,  that  thefe  winged  high  mighti- 
ness, for  when  eredt  they  will  meafure  to  the  Ma- 
ture almoft  of  a man,  are  to  quit  Holland  on  a cer- 
tain day  and  hour  of  a certain  month,  when  the 
ftorks  of  each  Province  aflift  at  the  general  aflem- 
bly,  held  on  fome  palace,  barn,  or  church  fleeple, 
previous  to  their  departure  $ and,  as  how , the  inva- 
lids, and  fupernatural  parts  of  the  flocks  of  thefe 
liberty  birds,  being  unable  to  travel,  and  againft 
the  laws  of  the  long-legged  convention  that  they 
fhould  be  left  behind,  are  very  heroically,  but  un- 
mercifully put  to  death  by  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  by  them  left  unnaturally  (fo  cruel  a thing 
is  a too  great  love  of  freedom,)  to  moulder  in 
a foreign  land,  while  their  murderers  fet  off,  and 
go  the  Lord  knows  whither ; and,  as  hoWy  in  the 
lad  place,  thefe  fagacious  tribes,  make  their  flight 
bck,  after  a few  months’  abfence,  and  eftablifhthe 
hour  and  moment  of  their  return,  by  the  fame 
decrees  and  formalities,  juft  as  if  their  town  houfes 
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were  in  one  Republick,  and  their  country  ones  in 
another.  Of  all  thefe  things  I fay,  and  a great 
many  more  which  many  redoubted  travellers  have 
infilled  on,  I fhould  certainly  give  you  my  con- 
firmation, but  for  one  of  thefimpled  reafons:  fuch 
as  how}  there  is  as  much  truth  as  will  lie  in  a nut- 
fhell,  and  more  falfehoods  than  could  be  crouded 
into  a bulhel,  refpecling  thefe  feathered  gentry: 
The  fa£t  is,  fome  go  out  of  Holland,  and  fome  flay 
in  it  all  their  lives.  As  a proof  of  the  latter  part 
of  my  pofition,  I refer  you  to  the  confeflion  of  half 
a dozen  of  thefe  learned  perfonages,  who  (if  they 
are  as  honed  as  good  Republicans  fhould  be)  will 
tell  you  have  never  left  the  Hague ; nor  perhaps, 
that  part  of  it  yclept  the  fifh-market  thefe  many 
years:  in  that  fpot  I have  feen  them  fwallow  down 
their  long  throats,  as  good  a fmall  fry  as  would 
have  fubfided  a family:  for  thefe  are  amongd  the 
feveral  birds  protedled  by  fuperdition  in  Holland. 
I have  likewife  feen  the  faid  Republick-loving 
birds  in  Pruflia,  and  in  other  defpotick  dates,  and 
even  in  fome  where  they  are  knocked  on  the  head 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  crows  and  fparrows.  I 
had,  moreover,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
whole  family  of  them,  in  one  of  the  little  German 
territories,  governed  by  a petty  Prince,  who  was 
as  inveterate  a tyrant,  both  to  man,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
as  was  ever 
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“ DreiTed  in  a petty,  brief  authority.” 

Another  clafs  of  the  privileged  birds  of  Holland 
are  the  quails.  Thefe,  more  efpecially  in  Guelder- 
land,  are  preferved  with  even  a religious  care : there 
is  one  or  more  in  almoft  every  family,  but  by  no 
means  in  Republican  fituations.  They  are  caged, 
and  hung  at  the  fides  of  the  houfes,  where  they 
tweedle  their  plaintive  notes,  not  as  Thomfon  calls 
them  to  their  <c  running  mates,”  but  to  their  flavifh 
fellow-prifoners,  rather  as  if  they  mourned  the  lofs 
of  their  freedom,  than  as  if  they  fung  the  Io  Paeans 
of  Liberty. 

A yet  more  favoured  tribe  are  the  fwans ; to  kill 
or  even  to  maim  which,  is  not  only  an  offence  of  a 
private  kind,  but  of  publick  cognizance.  A fvvan 
f<?aft,  fuch  as  is  partaken  now  and  then  in  England, 
would  by  the  magiflrates  be  deemed  treafon,  and 
by  the  mob  facrilege ; and  here  it  is  that  this  proud 
bird  might  indeed  fing  while  dying,  according  to 
poetical  fidtion,  to  think  that  he  had  paft  fo  com- 
fortable a life. 

But  of  all  the  race  that  wing  the  air,  a Nime- 
guen  raven  is  the  mod  diftinguilhed.  In  that 
town,  this  croaking  creature  is  of  mighty  import- 
ance to  the  inhabitants,  who  hold  their  very  char- 
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ter  on  a Angular  cuftom  concerning  it.  It  is  necef- 
fary  for  one  oi*  more  of  thefe  ravenous  birds  to  be 
maintained  at  publick  expence  in  great  luxury. 
They  are  placed  in  a large  wooden  cage,  which  is 
but  the  outlet  or  balcony  of  a more  fpacious  inner 
apartment,  fituated  on  the  quay,  which  faces  that 
part  of  the  Maife  that  looks  to  Arnheim.  You 
never  pafs  without  feeing  fome  very  nice  fowls 
hung  up  for  their  repaft,  and  picked  for  them  as 
clean  as  if  it  had  been  for  the  table  of  the  Burgo- 
matter.  I muft  own,  I have  often  wiihed  fome  of 
this  good  fare  would  have  fallen  down  at  the  feet 
of  many  a poor,  puiletlefs  wretch,  whom  I have 
feen  call  up  a longing  look  at  the  cage; — but  all 
this  luxury  is  to  be  eaten  in  an  eternal  prifon,  in 
the  midft  of  a Republick  that  is  boafting  of  its 
freedom.  Did  the  charter-ravens  know,  however, 
what  blood  and  mifery  the  ftruggles  for  this  freedom 
have  coft  the  people  of  Holland,  and  what  mifery 
and  blood  may  yet  flow  to  maintain  it,  they  would 
have  more  occafion  to  congratulate  themfelves, 
perhaps,  on  being  prifoners  for  life,  than  to  croak , 
like  many  of  the  Citizens  of  the  Republick,  after 
more  liberty.  Adieu. 
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LETTER  LIX. 

; # 

TO  THE  SAME. 

W ITH  regard  to  the  general  hi  (lory  of 
this  country,  for  many  revolving  ages,  it  refembles 
the  general  hiftory,  alas,  of  almoft  every  other 
nation  in  the  habitable  globe  ; a rubrick  picture  of 
battles  loft  and  gained,  cities  facked  or  befieged, 
villages  buried,  burned,  or  defolated,  the  fury  of 
man  contending  with  man,  and  the  difafters  of  hu- 
man nature,  aggravated  by  the  ambition  and  vveak- 
nefs  of  human  creatures. 

From  the  very  foundation  of  the  Republick, 
to  the  year  1715,  the  ftory  of  Holland,  and  its 
beautiful  dependencies,  is  nothing  but  a tiffue 
of  difficulties  and  difputes,  foreign  or  domeftick. 
The  inhabitants  had  fcarcely  time  to  breathe  from 
one  battle,  and  bind  up  its  wounds  or  bury  its 
dead,  ere  another  called  them  to  the  field.  A war 
of  years  againft  Spain  for  fecuring  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  was  fufpended  by  a twelve  years’ 
truce  it  is  true,  but  it  was  partial  and  did  not 
extend  to  their  Indian  poffieffions.  The  peace 
obtained  in  1648  lafted  only  four  years,  after  terri- 
ble bloodfhed.  The  firft  war  with  Great-Britain 
continued  to  1^54.  And  juft  as  they  began  to 
vol.  11.  L l relilh 
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relifh  the  fweets  of  peace  they  had  to  cope  with 
three  great  powers  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  Den- 
mark, Portugal  and  Sweden.  Their  hoftilities 
in  the  North  continued  to  1660,  and  in  the  South 
to  1661.  Then  began  their  fecond  conteft  with 
Great  Britain,  and  did  not  end  till  their  pacifica- 
tion treaty  at  Breda  in  1667,  and  the  very  next 
inftant  they  were  invaded  by  Louis  the  XIVth 
of  France.  A deceitful  fort  of  calm  then  took 
place  for  three  years,  when  they  were  attacked  un- 
preparedly (indeed  they  appear  never  to  have  been 
prepared)  by  fea  and  land,  by  the  formidable  and 
united  forces  of  France  and  England.  It  was  not 
till  after  a carnage  of  fix  years  more,  that  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  was  concluded  in  1678, 
Even  that  was  not  enjoyed  without  alloy  ; for  Louis, 
amongft  other  exadlions,  infilled  on  their  furnilhing 
troops  againfl  Spain.  This  was  the  epoch,  when 
the  liberty  endangered  by  James  the  Second,  in- 
vited the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an  auxiliary  for 
freedom.  This  memorable  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  1688,  and  whatever  were  its  effe&s  to 
Great  Britain,  involved  the  Dutch  in  a war  that 
lailed  within  a year  of  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The 
peace  of  Ryfwick  was  fcarcely  concluded  when 
the  difputes  about  the  Spanish  fucceflion  opened 
another  fcene  of  combat.  This  war  even  fur- 
paired  in  duration  that  of  the  Trojans,  lafting 
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eleven  years.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  indeed  gave 
the  government  time  to  lay  down,  or  rather  reft 
on  its  arms.  But  as  if  this  little  Republick  was 
fated  to  have  no  undifturbed  repofe,  frequent  and 
bloody  ruptures  broke  out  betwixt  the  Dutch  and 
the  African  Corfairs,  which  made  it  neceflary  for 
the  former  to  keep  a ftrong  armament  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Thus  my  friend  you  fee,  that  in  a courfe  of  147 
years,  which  revolved  from  their  firft  taking  up 
arms  in  1566,  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
the  inhabitants  of  this — what  (hall  I call  it  ? little 
floating  ifland — this  molehill  of  land  in  a world 
of  waters,  did  not  enjoy  in  pacifick  intervals  more 
than  thirty  years.  And  when  all  thefe  publick 
hoftilities  were  at  an  end,  and  in  refpedt  of  foreign 
tumults,  the  Republick  was  blefled  with  a more 
folid  tranquillity  than  it  had  ever  known  fince  its 
political  exiftence,  their  difputes,  quarrels,  and 
revolutions  amongfb  themfehes  again  involved 
them  in  a fuccefllon  of  troubles,  triumphs,  fuccefles 
and  mifcarriages,  which  filled  up  the  reft  of  their 
time,  and  which  continue  in  a great  degree  to 
this  very  day. — Adieu. 
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